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ABSTRACT 

This report provides the base c£ information 

necessary for the development of specific policy options to prevent 

or reduce school resegregation, i.e., the separation of racial tnd 

ethnic groups within desegregated schools. Following a chapter on the 
definition and backgrotLind of resegregation. Chapter 2 discusses 
resegregation in academic programs — ability grouping, tracking, 
compensatory education^ special education^ and bilingual 
educatibh--due to methods of student assignment and program 
organization, and to multiple eligibility for categorical programs. 
The impact of discipline policies on res^ discussed^ 
Chapter 3 of fers alternatives to resegregatiy^ of 
student assessment and assignment , instructional organization , and 
student discipline practices that recognize student diversity and 
facilitate interracial contact. The final chapter discusses Federal 
strategies for reducing resegregition. An appendix outlines five ways 
in ^wHich the Federal government ^ might respond to the needs of local 
education authorities for technical assistance to facilitate 
effective desegregation. (CHG) 
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EXEeUTIVE SMMAHY 
IntrodtictioR 

Itesegregatibn is the separation of racial and ethnic groups vithin aeseg- 
regated schools. Its occurrence undenntne^ the achieveiienr of the educational 
and social goals of school desegregatibq by reducing opporttroities fox equal 
sducatioD of minority students and for positive interracial contacts among ail 
students. 

This report provides a context for the develbpoent of specific policy op- 
tions to prevent or reduce resegregatibn withiS desegregated schools. The 
reader should hot expect to find fully articulated policy options^ but rather 
the base of information necessary to ihfbna develbpt&eht of th^ise options. The 
prit^^ary goal of the voluite is to provide a co^mprehensive revt^v of ecipirical 
literature «3isessihg the sources and extent af resegregation within American 
schools and Jss^j^ribing effective non-segregative alternatives. This systematic 
review of tJ^e ^busees of resegregation and school level reoedies that exist is 
necessary before f&(^f£il policy can be developed. 

School sdesegregifction is a mechanism for educational change as well as a 
vehicle for larger social goals. As an externally imposed change, however, de- 
segregation cannot fulfill its intent if it is incompatible with school culture 
and organization. Resegregation is a manif estatibn of such ihcdmpatibillty. 
For example, traditional instructional practices are based on homogeneous group- 
ing of students in order to meet different individual needs, fb the extent that 
this results in racially identifiable groups and classrooms, it impedes inte- 
gration. A fragmented and pressure-sensitive policy process produces separate 
categorical programs that provide well-intentioned services for students with 
special educational neeJi. These programs, however, may segregate minority 
children who are dispropbrtibnatcly eligible for their services. 
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ye have eviaehce of substanciat riiegregatibrii in acaaeffilc prograrrs— 

abiiity grbuping. tracking, cocpeasatbry education, special edac^tion* and 
bilingual edicatioa-due to nettods of student assignaint and ptoiraa Srgsiti- 
iatibn. «e have also foiHid that scteodl disciplinary practices, moBt itdtably 
suspension, contribute to resegregation due to the «ays in ^±ch school rules 

are ciade and applied. 

While raeial and ettatc bias of school perso^el cannbc be discounted as 
a factor in resegregation. a i«orP. co^elling reason is chat the sources of this 
phenoTrSihon are fo^d in the brganitstional ro«tines of w>st schools. Alterna- 
tive methods of student assessment, instrucUonal org^nitation. and school 
discipline that recogni.6 stu.^ent diversity and fiellitst* J^tirracial contact 
are available. These alternatives, however, require organi rational change in 
Bost schools for their implementation. Federal education policy can play a 
facllitative and supportive role in accoaplishing such change. 

Evidence ^f^^sfepreRation 
There is considerable evidence th^t educational practices and categorical 
programs based on homogeneous grouping for instruction resegregate students by 
race and ethnicity, and that disciplinary Actions fall disproportionately on 
oihcrity students. 
Ability^^roopinp and Traclclng 

Ability grouping aaong and Within cUssrbons 18 widely used in elemen- 
tary schools. This practice tend, to segregate children by ...cial class mi 
race, with poor and minority children concentrated in lower groups and more 
affluent and white children in higher groups. Ability groups tend to be 
inflexible: there is little chance for students to be prbmbted to a higher 
group if they progress. Furthermore, group asstgrSents made very iirly in 
students' educational careers are reinforced by differences in time and 
quality bt instruction and in expectations for achiev*«.*nt among groups. 
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the perpetuation of achievraent differences that resales fr^ rigid abilitj' 
grouping in elesientafy schools contributes to seeotidary school track assign- 
oehrs that are frequently based on prior achieves^t* 

tracking in secondary schools is also extensively practiced^ In addition 
to different tracks with different vocational and educational objectives, abil- 
ity 'igtb-^ps or levels vithin tr^cks^ m^y also be Torraed* High school tracking 
ImM.- i'lo extensive tesegreg:^cion«, ^ih mtniority strudents bverrepresented in w- 
catim^l and general trac'te md '^inderr^pr.eseitited in college preparatory tra.cks» 
Tracking has omalative or /s^^iljower effects? the scheauiihg of electives ancl 
ccnncion courses may be detetS^Sed: bf tracft, leaiing to additio^l segregation in 
purportedly hon* tracked cle^sseiSv?^ Furthemorei there is sone evidence of 
segregation arong progr^s >^^tMn the vocaitiot^al track.^ with black females 
likely to be highly con/cesitrated in hooaaking and consumer courses. 

Teachers and administriators continue to support homogeneous grouping in 

s^ice of its clear resegregative impact atvd its lack of efficacy, the weight of 

the evidence on its effects suggests that it is likely to result in lotjer achieve^ 

tnent for lov and average students mi to have little topact on the achievement 

of high-ability students* The t;bntinuihg u«e of these techniques may indicate 

a lack of resources for t^icfiijig heterbgcnebus groups of students. There is 

aisd research evidence that links the pireference for homogeneous grouping with 

negative attitudes about school descgreptibrij especially in integrated schools 

with substantial proportions of minority itudents. 
Cbmpensatory ^duc a t ion 

Programs of cbmpehsitbry educitibn are designed to provide special iervices 

to students with low achievement knd poverty backgrbunds. Since minority gFcup 

children are found dispropbrtlbnateiy in both of these catesbrlcB» they arc also 

bverrepresentcd in ESEA Title 1 and other compensatory educaxibn prbgrams. 

Because cbmpchsatbry »ervices**^usually remedial reading and math— arc most often 

priovided in a pullout isetting, they tend to l)ive resegrc-gative effects. K/ernovit,: 
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eligible children ftba the regular classroons for part of the school day increases 

the itkeiihood of aore segregated classfi>(ros and racially isolated remedial 

groups. Puilout has not been diesaons trailed to have superior effects on achieve- 

nent to in^class or taainstreais approaches. The regulations governing Title I 

dio not require puilout, but the requiressents for separating funds and services 

for eligible students cake this laetbod of service delivery appear to be the 

easiest vay to c<^ly. 
Special Educatiogl 

Hdre blacks are asslgniid to special education progr^s than are any other 
racial or ethnic group. Black students tend to be greatly overrepresented 
in educablc ssentally retarded (Bffi) classes and uhderrepresehted ita learning 
disability IW) classes. The proportion of blacks in Bffi classes and the 
black/white disparity in Dfll piaceaent roaaihs greatest in the South, but 
it is evident in all regions. Hispanic dtsproport tonality in EMR classes 
is declining, but this group is slightly overrepresented in 13 classes. 
Since the LD classification is generally perceived to be less stigmatizing 
than the MR labeli the disproportionate nmber of black students assigned 
to the more stigmatixihg prbgraa raises serious questions about tbe evaluation 
and assigrtfflent processes leading to special education placeoent. The decline 
in the proportion of Hispanic children in ©IR classes oay reflect th^ elimination 
of the obviously unfair technique of tei ting Spanish-npeaking children with 
English IQ tests. Their sl^ht ovgfirepresehtattbh in LD classes aay reflect 
arabigutty in the definition and diagnosis of this classification. 

Plaucraent in special education does hot neciiiarlly inean fuil-tifte 
placement in a special class. MainstreMtng in fegular classrbbtas for varying 
Bffiounts of time is becoming more frequent. In the EMR category* fiowcver^ most 
of students" time is spent in the ^elf-cbntained class. Furthermore, main- 
itreaming may place the student in racially segregated, Sow-track regular 
cinsses. ^ 
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There very little reliable data on characteristics of stisdents in 

biiinguai education prograins or on the ways in which prbg^raias are organized 

and services delivered; the infonaation that is available suggests that 

nany Spanish-stirnased children who do not lack proficiency in English are 

eiirdlled in bilingual education classes. One study estiaated that bnO:- 

third of bilingual education stirients are enroiied due to liElted Engiisli 
proficiency, riirtfeernbrei transition but of such classes for students vhb have 

acquired sufficirat English proficiency to function in regbiar classes is 

iCLfrequent in most prograas. 

Scrae degree of segregation in bilingual educatibh is prbbably inevitable^ 

but a wide variety of tessporai and organizational arrangements are possible. : 

There is a dearth bf ihfbraatibhs however i describing the easpirical variation 

in these factors. To the extent that students are channelled into bilingual 

education on the basis of ethnicity rather than linguistic needs, the program 

is unduly resegregative regardless of how it is brgahlzed. 
Re a son s for Acade iai c R esepreR^xijan 




Standardized tests pf IQ and achievetnent mre an ifijportatit tool in the 
placement bf students into aSllity groups and tracks and categorical prbgrai^;^ 
Because the mean differences in scpits ^on^ varioui ethnic groups ^ti iab^ 
scant ial^ use bf tests in this inaftrier resegregatef acidemic pTbgtfias. To 
the extent that the tests are biased, ct reflect differehti&J experiences 
of children rather than inherently different abilities to lear^, rigid and 
inflexible tracking sy^ste^s nay perpetuate these differences and legitisize 
the diffcrent^^s in educational opportunity afforded students as well as the 

lack bf contact with TOtnberi of other racial and ethnic groups. 

T&st bias may lead to resegregatibh^ but basing assignment decisions bn pro- 
fessional judgitient is not necessarily a choice more likely to enhance inte- 
gtatibn. There is considerable evidence thit when teacher jiidgnent enters 
into placei&eht decisions^ social class segregation is greater than it would 




he if te^t ^coies albne wire i^M, There is m direct iopiri^l evidence that 
racial or ^thiiic bias contribates to the disprdpbrtioiaate lot? placenent of 
=ir.6ritiesi biit tb the extent that teachers nake pi^cesent decisions based da 
their inspressioms of students i one wdiild expect itifierity §tudeets t© suffer 
displacement into lower tracks, this inference is stjpported by censiderable 
research e\?ideiice of teachers' perceptions of racial differences in students' 
ability and Ebtivation. 

Prograa organixatioh is another laa^dr factor in resegr^ation. Categor- 
ical senrites are typicaiiy provided in pullbut settings ot in self -contained 
special classes and enroll disproportionate cst^«rs of minority children. 
Children who are eligible for several categorical progra^ spend large por- 
tions of the school day outside of the regular classroboj often 4o oore 
racially isolated groups. In sosie cases students receiving special services 
are placed in a separate track or classroom for the entire school day. 

The impact of suspension falli dispropdrtibnately on minority students, 
especially blacks. Black students tend to be suspended in greater propor- 
tions » more repeatedly, and for longer periods of time than white students. 
Racial disparity in suspension from schobl has been fouvnd in tiujaaroas schools 
and districts that vary greatly in sise, racial composition, and other dead- 
graphic charictertstics. By the same token, the exiitenc* of schodis and 
distrtcti that dd hdt suspend black students m Sigh rat«i iswJScitei th»s 
racial differences in behavior alone cannot account for this phehdmehdn. 

f.iere is idne ivideh^e that overall auspeniidn rates and black di*^rd- 
portion in saspension rates increase iwnidiately following school a^segregatldh, 
especial!*' in ichdols with a aubitantial n*« popciation of black stodent*. 
Blacks are more dfteh suspended for "subjective" offenses that t^^uire jodg- 
aent dr interpretation, rathsr than for more c3earcut offehsts involving harm 
to ahdther peridh or prdperty. 
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Drop-out rates are also disproportionately High for ininbrity grbizps^ with 
the greatest disparfty for Hispanicsi There is i^ited evidence to support 
cHe "piishbut" hypothesis that frequently su^peiided ininbrity students ar^ 
eventually induced to drop 09t of schcK>ii Sorxe research has vie'^ded ccrre- 
iatibhs between schbdl suspension rates and dropout irate^. 

A ptiTrber of reasons have Been advanced for racial and ethnic disparity 
in disciplinary actions. Sone suggest thst the disproportion stems fros 
greater nisbehavibr by irihbrity students. Others point tb differential appli- 
cation of school standards. The increase in suspensions that occurs when 
cainbrity students attend previously all--uhite schools suggests that a con- 
bihatibh of factors are at wbrk^ abetted by ihsehsitivity bf school prbfes- 
sionals to cultural differences in acce;>wC^ Sehavior^ the large disparities 
in suspehsibh rates aoong schbbl^^ even «=ithin a single district argue against 
biasing students. High miabrity suspension rates have been assbciated with 
negative staff attitudes toward school desegregation and with perceived communi- 
cation problesns between races • 

Alternatives tb Reduce Rese^egation 

• J^ile the educational practices that result in resegregation are wide-^ 

spread, other techniques are available that have been shown to reduce resegre- 
giltion or» theoretically, should have the cbncbeiitant effect of doing so. 
We have cxaj^ined alternatives in the area^ of student assesss^ent., organization 
of ci^tegaricai programs and of ciassroom ihstructiCHj and school disciplTne. 

StideSs Aiftessw^t includes boi&h ^st^r^dardited testing *nd the broader 
range ,of interactions and judgments ihc^npassed by the psychblbgical assesstaent 
process. Alternatives in the development bf standardized tests include the 
calculation and publication of psychometric inforffiatibn specificaiSy pertaining 
to rrilnbflties^ such as ttjultiple homs^ reliability coef f icients, and validity 
w^fl^rir*'^ f^r d:tfferent racial and ethnic minority groups, lest users in 
schcKJls should becotse nc^re fataiitar with the psychianetric propt^^rtics of the 
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tests they use and with the application of those tests with minority children. 

Ihe assessaent process begins vith the teacher's juapieiit that a child 
needs special help and the referral of the child for farther screening. Too 
often the referral leads autbisatically to testing and removal of the child 
frdffi the classroom without exploring other ways of addressing the problem. 
Alternative referral processes require changing the use and perception of the 
referral by both teachers and school psychologists, the referral of a child 
vould theS be viewed as a request for assistance ind would initiate a consul- 
tation process a^ng school prof sssionals. Strategies of classroom assistance 
for teacher and child would be att^pted before the formal testing process is 
conducted. 

in addition to revision of the psycdibmetric bases of standardized tests,> 
other approaches to nondiscriminatory assessment include the alternative 
model (including criterion referenced assessment, ieatning potential essess- 
ment» and others), transactional issesssaent* ecological assessment, and inters 
discipliSary assessment. A description of the practices associated with each 
model and their strengths and weaknesses is provided in our ^ep5rt. Sf/ne of 
these models of nohdiscriminato5ry assessment is srufflcient alone. The System 
of Huiticoltttral Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA) is one approach to the inte- 
gration of several techniques. Research evidence on the use of alternative 
or noh- traditional asiessaent iethods is very limited. 
Program Orgahizltioft 

Alternatives in the oi^anlzation of categorical programs have cormnon 
focus <nt reducing reliance on pullout and integrating special services into 

' the regular educational pre&rftn of the school. 

Bemohstratioh projects that relax Title I regulitidhs governing the tar- 
geting of services and combining of funds have resulted in schools eliminating 
CT reducing pullout and instituting in-class cornpehsatory programs. These 



changes have occurred with no apparent dilution of services in schools 
with large numbers of eiigibie students; Schoois vith very stnail numbers of 
Title I students^ however ^ nay continue to find puilput the most practical 
type of service delivetyi in either case, coordination between compensatory 
instruction and the regular curriculum is crucial. Aii emphasis on the con- 
sultant role bf Title I specialists should help to accomplish this. 

In special education, maixistreaming (at least part-time plac^sisseSt in a 
regular classrobm)^ is the major alternative to special class piac^etit* Most 
research comparing the effects of m5^;i^str earning and special classes on EiR 
children has failed to show significant differences between the two; however, 
little attention has been paid to the variety of mains treaming co>hditibhs that 
are possible. The amount of titne spent in regular classrooms, the availability 
of resource room and other support services ^ aiid the organisation and curricula 
of regular and special classes are variables that have seldom been examined in 
research on males treaming. In addition, there is little information about the 
effects of mainstreaming on minority children* Available data suggest, however 
that mains treamed minority students from ©® classes may be placed in low* 
track classes that are as racially isolated as the special education classes. 
Thus the effectiveness of mainstreaming in reducing resegregatibn depends on 
the extent to which regular classrooms are integrated and organized hetero- 
geneous ly. 

A vsiriety of organizational arrangements are possible in bilingual educa- 
tion depending on the number and characteristics of students and the goals 
of the program. Veiry little data is available on the consequences of imple- 
menting various models,, but the likely extent of segregation Inherent in each 
can be assessed. For example, a bilingual education resource room -provides for 
greater integration than one-way (LEP drtly) self-cbritained classrbbms, and 



may be the best strategy for a ilinited number of tEP students. Two-way 
bilihguai education programi hiVe been successfuiiy implemented in coSnunities 
with large ntnnbers of Spanish-speaking students where the cdmiriunity viewed the 
program as an alternative form of education rather than as a ^^edial program. 
Classroom Orfiaftizatlon 

Hbre "mainstreamed" delivery of Categorical services and th<i reduction 

of ability grouping iS regular classes require the use of organizational 
and instructional techniques that accommodate student diversity. We have 
reviewed a number of such practices for their effects on achievement and 
race relations. Individualized instruction alone may result in homogeneous 
grouping, but may be successfuiy combined with flexible grouping, team 
teaching, and multi-age grouping in order to increase contact among students 
working at different levels. Gooperative learning and multiple ability 
techniques, which assign tasks to small heterogeneous groups and soSetiies 
conduct competitions among groups, have consistently yielded positive effects 
on race relations and 5n achievement, especially for minority and low-achieving 
students. 

Entire schools may be organized into teams or mini-schbbls, with hetero- 
geneous groups of students assigned to a single team of teachers for all sub^ 
jects and possibly for several grades. This structure increases continuity in 
teacher-student contact and opportunities for flexible grouping. There is also 
evidence of increased interracial friendships and improved interracial climate 

in schools organized in this way. 
discipline 

Alternatives to suspension from school encompass a wide variety of 
"in-schbOl suspension" CISS) programs. These programs usually consist of 
several elements, including counseling and specific therapeutic or inter- 
vention techniques, a "time-out" or "cooling .ff" room, and a self-contained 
xn-schbol su.p^.ion ceSter tb ^i.h students are a^.igned in lieu of 
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exclusion frdtn school. Students continue their regular class assignments 
while in ISS Centers and sometimes receive special instruction or tutoring 
as well. Referral to alternative schools may be the consequence of repeated 
discipliharj- actions and the last option to avoid but-bf-schbbl suspension br 
expulsion. 

ISS programs are widsi??^^ reported to have reduced suspensions and to have 
low rescidivism rates. There are fev ihdicatibris^ however^ bf reduction in 
minority dicproportion in suspensions; Furthermore, there is evidence that 
ISS programs and alternative schools themselves are sometimes highly segregated. 
Some alternative schools have^ however^ been successful in keeping students in 
school who are at high risk of dropping out or being expelled. 

Another way to identify alternatives tb suspension is to examine the 
factors associated with low suspension rates found in some schools. Mihinal 
use bf susperisibri has been found in schools in which administrators take 
responsibility for creating a positive school climate> and teachers and 
students view school climate favorably, tow mtnbrity suspension rates are 
found in schools with pbsitive interracial climate and an equitable distribution 
of spcial influence ^bng racial groups. 

Birections- ior Federal Policy 

The general directions for federal policy outlined here assiSe that the 
federal government should libt dictate specific instructional practices in order 
to play a role in reducing resegregatioh. Rather^ the federal gbvernmcnt can 
facilitate state and local efforts to do so in several ways. First, categori- 
cal prbgrams and regulations that inadvertently contribute to resegregatibn 
can be anended. Second, research oh existing alternatives and development 
of accitional ones can be stimulated. Thirds diss^inatibn of research and 
technical assistance for implementing specific alternatives and for developing 
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planning and coordihatibn processes can be provided. Fourth^ professional 
deveiopment programs that include alternative practices and fostering con- 
sultation and planning skills can be supported. 
Categorical Proirams 

These programs contribute to resegregatidh because the target groups 
tend to be disproportionately minority and regulations and management prac- 
tices encourage pullout and separate classes because of the need to estab- 
lish fiscal accountability and to document the delivery of supplementary 

services. The regulations should be e^saroined for ways to ^end provisions 
that have this effect. 

State and local education agencies should be encouraged to plan for con- 
cblidated service delivery and mainstreamed categorical services, in order to 
coordinate multiple programs that serve overlapping groups cf children. This 
may be accomplished through regulatory and administrative charges or through 
legislative cbhsblidatidn of prdgrams. The latter approach would require 
a somewhat different structure than the typical block grant design, if the 
maintenance of services to ait target groups is desired. 
Resea rch and Deve lopment 



of existing practices and in the development of alternatives. Among the most 



1. Instruction techniques for heterogeneous groups of students. 

2. Scheduling^ grouping, and instructional practices to facilitate inter- 




Research and deveioptsent are ne 



eded both in the analysis and evaluation 



important topics that we have indentified through our own researdi are: 



action ^ong heterogeneous high school students* 
3. Disciplinary techniques, including alternative forms of in-school 
suspension* that reduce the disproportionaiity of suspemsions or 



exclusions of minority group children. 



A. Further develdpinent and evaluation of psycholc^ical assessment tech- 



niques for evaluating laindrity group children fairly- 
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5. beveiopment and assessment of alternative approaches to the 
delivery of categorical services. 

The inipbrtantce of the federal role in research » development, and coor- 
dination of dissCTihation activities cannot be overstated. The limited re^ 
sources and urgent demands for funds to meet immediate prograramative needs at 
the local and state levels make it unlikely that research will be supported 
there. 

fechti ic^lr Assi^^nc^ 

Technical assistance in several categories is related to resegregatibn^ 
including desegregation assistance and the technical assistance ccrnipdnents or 
various categorical programs. These prograns are typically administered separ 
ately and do not focus oh withiri-schddl segregation. Technical assistance 
focused on resegregation and on the mahageneht of multiple programs needs to 
be provided. A mechanism for synthesizing and dissemihatihg relevant techni- 
cal assistance should be considered, either at the federal level or to 
assist the states in doing so. Some options appear in Attachment A. 
Professional Development 

Federal support for teacher education and ih*service staff development 
has often followed the lines of categorical service delivery programs and 
fione has e^hasited techniques for avoiding resegregation. The recent con- 
solidation of many professidnal dievelopmeat programs into a block grant 
reduces the possibilities of influence through federal regulatidn df programs » 
This trendy cotapled irtth the lack of effective training models and ihstruc- 
tionai aanagement strategies for dealing with the probl^s that give rise to 
resegregation suggests that greater attention nast be focused on research^ 
developmehtt and technical assistance that will support efforts of state 
and local education agracies In the professional development of their per soli- 
ng. 
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The central purpose of thfU ;Hody has been to identii/ the extent and 
causes of resegregatibn and to suggest some school level practices that can 
reduce racial isolation within schools. This information should provide a 
context for the development of specific policy options to prevent or reduce 
resegregatibh within the schools. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



RESEeRSGATION: DEFINiTION AND BACKiSROUND 

EecattSe school desegregation is often preceded by years of iittgation 
and cbhtrbversy about the creation of racially or ethnically mixed 
schools, it is all tod easy to think of desegregation in its nar- 
rowest sense and to assume that once racially mixed schools have beep 
set up the desegregation process is complete. However, it is crucial 
to recognize that it is precisely at this point in the desegregation 
process tliat interracial schooling bggins for the_ students and that 
the nature of the students' experiences is crucial to their academic 
and social development. (Hawley, Grain . Rosseii, Fernandez. Sciiofield* 
Smylie, Tompkins, Trent^ S Zlbtnikj 1981^ p. 81.) 

This report focuses on what happens within schools after the school bus 
has arrived. Specifically, this study examines how the resegregation of 
students within desegregates scfebbls occurs and what can be dbne to minimize 
it. Withih-Schbbl resegregatioai refers tb the separatibn bf children by 
race/ethnicity within the walls of the desegregated scf^ool. Resegregation 
is a maior threat to desegregation in that it re-establishes racial isolatibh 
presumably eliminated by the reassigment of students frdo school to school. 
Among its other cbnsequenccs, resegregation undermines the pbssibility fbr 
interracial/ethnic contact «i»a equal status interactions, potentially limit- 
ing mihbrity student achievement. 

The prbbl^ of resegregatibh is extensive and pervasive. In ah analysis 
of 1976 ©ffice of Civil Rights {OCR) data* Hbrgan and McPartland (1980) 
found that while racial segregation was priMrily due tb segregated schools, 
resegregation played an important role in contributing tP facial isblatibn 

in education. They noted ♦ 

i . . majbrity white desegregated schools— whi<*cboprise about three-^ 
quarters of all desegregated schools and enroll about half of all black 
students attcndi^ desegregated schoiels— seem especially prone to ex- 
treme classroom resegregation. Fbr example, at the Mgh school level* 
predominantly black and entirely white classes are found in majority 
white schools at several tines the rate that would be expected by 
chance. These patterns are nsssc pronounced in the South and at the 
secondary school level where school desegregation has Been reported to 
be better acco^lished than other regions or levels, in other words, 
when black students f fed a^iater chance of school desegregation they 
arc also likely to find a somewhat greater chance bf classroom resegre- 
^ gatloni 
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TMs report provides a context for the deveioptneint of specific policy 
options to prevent or reduce resegt€iatlbh within desegregated hcftodisi The 
reader should not expect to find fully articulated policy options, but rathet 
the base of information tiecessas^y to inforffi develc^piaerit oi these options. The 
primary goal of the volume is to provide a eomprefijansive review of ^piricai 
literature assessing the sources and extent of resegregation within American 
schools and describing effective hbri^segregativi alternatives. 

Chapter One provides a background for understanding the process of 
iresegregation. It focuses on goals asid values associated with desegregation 
and vith traditional po^jaiitifilly resegregative practices and the pbssiSle 
conflicts among thm, as well as th^ compattbtiity of public policy mandates 
and their implementation with desegregation. 

Chapter Two docuxhehts the resegregative effects of traditional 
educational practices, with emphasis on those related to asi^esment and ^ 
grouping of student© for instrtactieB* student discipline^ and categorical 
aid programs. Chapter three idemtifiec atuJ describes alternative practices 
in each* of theRe areas ^ 

While resegregation is a ifcl^ool level phenomena, its presence and its 
remediatib© have implications for federal policy. Federal policy docs or 
could affect the extent of resegregatibn in severii ways« issues that Should 
be considered by policy analysts in developing appropriate federal responses in 
th^se are^is and sme of their general impllc&tions are di^cusst^ in Qiapter 
Fdaar* They include tJse follijs^ing: 

1. The federal government inadvert«^\*ily contribute te the dcvelbfJcient 
and maintenance of resejgreg&tiv-e practices through its }>«)licy making and ^iimirF 
istrarive processes. This includes civil rigSt$ enforcraent acr? its relation- 
ships with other federal agencies as v^ll 3S the prograiacsatic activities thesss^lvesi 
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2. The Federal go'fi'erMent provides technical; assistance to schools 

to support the i:npljemehtatioh of th^ft ptogrmw that* liVe the programs thejr- 
selvei* is cat^orical in nature. Federal support for professional develop* 
meht similarly p;Srallfels the sstrycture 25? servic^a deiiVeri* projrra^^g. 

3. Gbvernni^M sup>pbrt for r^^^^arih mid devel^^pmerit may affect 
resegregation and its reductior^ ^antributing to the investigation of the 
phendmehon and its aXtera^tive$. 

gesegrjegatibn a Change ^^^H^^ 

• . .(T)h^ school is a xefiecttoK of our society well^l the 
principal vehicJ^^ by which its yc5?«n$ ^re socialized or pr^p^jr^d 
for life in adult society. . . • (DH^cussion any csijor 
social prbbl^. . * Quickly centirl on what schodls are 'Mtd 
what they should 6e. (SAraion^ 1971^ p» 75? 

The i^chbbls bMW^ a major vehicle for iiscrcasihg the equality of 
oppbrtunitry for minority groups through the linpleinentation of school 
desegrfigation. The landmark Supreme Court diecisi^n in Brown v. The 
Board of Education (1954) provided th^ basts for desegregation inahaates 
and practices. The thrust of th^ itbyri decision was that separate 
educational factiities fc^t biick and wfiitfe stuients are inherently un- 
eQual, ^rid thafe black students have ths^ tight to equal access to 
educatibhal oppbrtut^^ity. Subseqiseht judicial decisions expanded this 
r^rasooiittg tc reiaedy the effects of a variety of pSst segregative practices. 

Desegrfligatibh since th« Erovn d^HCision was largely cbnsidered a black- 
vhite issue. It was nbt until the 1970*6 tSat Hi^pariics were considered 
an identifiable ethnic BBinority group for tbe purpose of desegregation 
(Cisneros v, torpiis Christi e liW arid ifts^itled to the benefits of equal 
px^tecttibn as ver« whites and blocks (U^S^ v. Texa s Educati o n A^ e ncv, Austiny 
1972)* Jii^?:^ic iijvol^esaent in ijesegtegatibn in recent years has been aiined 
at th* preservation of biliaguai ediication programs within districts slated 
to desegregate fexas^ San Feline Ifel Rib > 1972; Hillik^ v. Bradlev, 
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19755 keyes v. -Schodi^Bistrict SI6> 1> Benver ^ 19755. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 provided the federal gbvermtieht 



district in the country. Furthermore, it explicitly included ethnic minorities 
as veil as blacks: 

No person in the United States shall, oh the ground of race, color, or 
national origin, be excluded from participation ih^ be denied the 
benefits of^ or be subjected to discrimination under any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance. 

The Office of eivii Rights of the U.S. Department of Healthy Education 
and Welfare and later the V.S. DepartineTit of Education has interpreted Title YI 
broadly to include within-schooi practices and programs as well as the 
assignment b£ Students among schools. 

Desegregation can be viewed as a major change mechanism by which to 
integrate minority groups into the American society. The primary goals of 
desegregation are (1) to end racial isolation, (2) to provide equal educa- 
tional opportunity, (3) to enhance minority self-esteea and self-confidence, 
(6) to improve academic achievement, (5) to improve race relations at the 
student-student and educator-student levels, ultimately resulting in 
(6) enhancing the opportunities of students from low ihcdiae backgrounds 
for improved economic and social status, and (7) developing a society 
whicfi provides ah atmosphere of positive hiaaah relations and peaceful 
social change (Broh & Hawley, 19805. the extent to vhich desegregation 
fosters the attainment of these goals depends in large measure on the 
creation of racially/ethnically balanced schools which provide an 
opportunity for equal status interaction ^bng students of different races 
and backgrounds (Hawley, Grain, Rdssell^ Fernandez, Schofield, Smyiie, T^kins, 
Trent, & Zibtnik, 19815 ♦ 
•HtiC Proble m of Change 



with the necessary leverage to enforce desegregation in virtually every school 
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But in order to achieve that change; schools themselves must change in order 
to adapt to the innovation. Change, then, is not so much the innovation 
itself, but the school's adaptation to that innovation (Hawley^ 1976). 
The process of moving from innovation to adaptation constitutes the 
problem of change. 

For teachers and administrators, these problems involve change in 
attitudes and behavior, as well as change in curricula, instructionai 
methods and strategies for social control, classroom mariagement and 
relationships with parents. Some of these changes are a part of adapting 
to any innovation. But in school desegregatidnj these problems — all of 
which are sources of personal stress— must be confronted simultaneously. 

Sarasdn (1971) suggests that when evaluating the degree to which the 
goals of change are reachc that is, the degree of the school's adaptation, 
one must examine the associated and resulting programmatic and behavioral 
regularities within the system. In the instance of desegregation, the 
ultimate test of goal accomplishment is the degree to which students 
within desegregated schools are not isolated ftom one another and-have the - 
oppbrtuniry for equal status interaction* Because desegregation requires 
comprehensive changes, it increases the complexity ^ uncertainty* and 
diversity with which rr^ooi personnel must cope. These demands frequently 
overload the professional capabilities and the capacity for ambiguity that 
teachers and administrators possess. The tieed for reduction of that overload 
typically leads to a search for clarity and simplification that manifests 
itself in classifications ^ programs^ and routines which are resegregative. 
In short, the demands for change brought about by desegregation result in 
the perpetuation or revival of the traditional responses of schools to 
diversity — such as the forming of hbmdgehebus groups and the adoption of 
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befiavioral stahdards that reduce diversity which; de facto* increase 

racial isolation; 

Sarasdii (1971, p. 3) notes that: ". . . any attenpt to iiitrdduCe a 
chanse into the school involves some existing regularity, behavioral or 
programnatic." The paradox b£ desegregation may be that it often reinforces 
progranmatic and behavioral regularities of schools which have the 
consequence of resegregating students within schools. 

Tgad4tionaj^^daca£ional Practices 

Even with apparently homogeneous (e.g., all-white) student populations, 
schools are confronted with heterogeneity of student aeadraic competencies 
and social behaviors. This section examines the traditional responses 
(acadanic programmatic arid social behavioSal regularities) of the school 
system to student academic, linguistic, and behavioral heterbgerieity. 

There are two primary motivating factors which cause schools to develop 
programmatic and behavioral regularities. The first of these is ^he con- 
sensus among educators that the basic concern of formal education should 
be the promotion of academic achievement. The second is a motiVatiori 
which schools share with all other social systems— to maintain stability. 
The first factor tresults in progra^atic regularities iri the coritent and 
organization of academic offeririgs. The second results in behavioral 
regularities aimed at the regulation of studctsc behavior and the attainment 
of discipline. 

Acadgnic Prbgramnatic Regularities 

The traditional response of schools to academic heterogeneity is to 
sort students into hombgeneous instructional groupings on the rationale 
that homogeneous groupings are more efficient and effective. Academic 
heterbgerieity or diversity is a relative coricept; it is apparent among 
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"nornal" students ^ ainbhg "exceptional*' students ranging frbn those who 

are gifted to those who are handicapped, acsong students who vary substantiaiiy 

in their English-speaking ability i and so forth • The academic diversity 

of "notnal'* students is corabnly addressed by more or less structured 



in elementary schools and leveling and tracking in secondary schools. 
Epstein (1980) has described this tradition as follows: 

After the school bus stops at the door the students enter school 
and go to their classes. In high school i the students attend the 
course of their assigned curriculua tracks, with some students 
going to honors courses and others to regular or remedial courses. 
In junior high school , the students take t&ielr books to section 
8-li 8-2, 8-3, or 8-4 and oh down the list of bright to dull classes. 
In el^entary school, the bluebirds » robins and magpies meet in 
their reading groups, spellings and math groups. 

In recognition of the educational disadvantages of poor and minority 
children i cbmpehsatory or r«nedial education prbgrams have been designed 
and implemented, for example. Title 1 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) and prbgrams funded by the &nergency School Aid 
Act (ESAA). These remedial prbgrams are designed to provide extra 
instruction by specialists who would be better able than classroom 
teachers to meet the students* educational heeds. Compehsatdry prograins 
tend tb operate bh a pull^but basis ^ in which the participating children 
leave their regular classrooms for instruction in reading and/or mathi^Etlcs. 

The maximum acadctnic diversity of students occurs when mentally handicapped 
children are included in regular classrooms, Hahy handicapped children had 

long been excluded from public education until the handicapped child *s 
tight to public education was established via judicial and legislative 
mandate [ PARe v. ^ dmTnbm/e ai th of Pennsylvania , 1971; Mills v. Board of 
Ed uc a tion (District of Col umbia)^ . 1972; Section 504 of the Rchabilitatibn 
Act* 1973; Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 95-142) * 197S3. 



hcimogeneous grouping, such as ability grouping between and within classes 
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it has been assiraed that because handicapped children have special needs; 
speciii nacerials and instructional iafethods and speaally trained teachers 
are needed. The traditional practice has been to provide this Specialized 
instruction by grouping thea according to their faandicapping cesdition 
and providing instruction oh either a pull-out or fail-time special class 
basis. Recent policy deveiop^ht, howeverj has required consideration of 
the "least restrictive environsent" in which to provide services. 

The acadmic diversity of children may be further explicated by theinr 
linguistic differences. English language proficiency nay range fro» Bonolin- 
gual-English to oonolinguai-other-language. Though federal mandates for 
bilingual education have evolved in roughly the last fifteen years, schools 
have been providing bilingual education services since the latter half of 
the 19th century (Thernstrom. 198Q5. Bilingual educati^Tt programs is a 
generic term encompassing a wide variety of instructional nodeis designed 
to address the English-language deficiencies of students. These »odeis 
include instruction in English as a Second Language (ESt5. transitioail 
bilingual programs, and bilingual-bicuitural maintenance p^rogr^s; they 
may be organized along a continuum from part-time pull-out to full-time 
bilingual education placement. Programs may enroll only Itmlted-English- 
proficient (tE?) students (bne-«ay) or may be open to all students (two-way). 

The impetus for all of these grouping/sorting practices is to manage 
the academic diversity of the student population by reducing that diversity 
in any given instructional setting. Assignment to homogeneous groups is 
accomplished through a complex procedure involving standardized testing, 
evaluation of school performance, teacher and Other school personnel 
judpents. and, in some eases, student and/or parent choice. 
Social Behavioral Repulartties 

Maintenance of the school as a s5Eial systcst requires the development 
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of guidelines for behavior of students and school personnel. School 
discipline policies have a very real educational purpose; orderly schools 



learning. Critics, however, have asserted that some school discipline 
policies are arbitrary and not related to educational purposes, but 
rather are used to xaaihtain status qud» ddininant cultural values (Chesler, 
Crdvfddt, & Bryant, 1979). The discipline policies relevant to 
resegregatioh are those which result in exclusion from schobl~suspehsibn 
and impulsion. Suspension, a widely-used disciplinary practice* is defended 
by school bfff'^lals as ah effort to get parents' attention and to get them 
to come to the school (ehildren's Defense Fund iCDT) ^ 1974; Katidhal 
Public Radio, 1974). However^ many school officials acknowledge that this 
frequently does hot result and that suspehsidh may alleviate an immediate 
situation but is not a solution in the long run (CDF^ 1974). Suspension^ 
a short term exclusion from school, becomes even more important as a 
potential source of resegregatibn when bne cbnsiders the effect of repeated 
suspensions, perhaps culminating in expulsion or dropping but. The 
Sduthern Regidnal Cduncil (1973) posited a relationship between repeated 
suspensions and dropouts^ reflected in the term '*push-dUts". The 
exclusionary practices of schools have been met with much criticism and 
have been the focus df several litigatidn efforts, the courts have inter- 
vened to require due process proceedings pribr tb schbbl exclusidri 
(Dixon v. A labama S tate Board of Educat ion , 1961; Soss v. Lopez , 1975) 
and have addressed the appropriateness df exclusionary disciplinary 
procedures to the natur^ df the student offense ( Tinker v. Pes Hdines 
independent Commufrity^^^h ool Distr ict , 1969; Goss v. Lopez , 1975). 

Suspensions^ expulsions i and *'push-buts'' are behavioral manifestations 
of school culture and social climate. In turh^ school sbcial climate is 



and classrooms are necessary to facilitate the activities of teaching and 
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affected by the adsiriistrative leadership and personality characteristics 
of school personnel, as veil as by variables associated tJith the social 
diversity of the s.tuder.t population; 

Conflict and Conp atibility Betwee n fraditidhal Educational 
Practices and Desegr egation 

The educational practices described above "were established as 
prdgrairaatic or behavioral regularities in schools long before desegregation 
becarne a reality. Until recently, their capacity for resegregating students 
cas not fully considered as a potential threat to the achiev^eht of inte- 
grated education. The iapetus for school desegregation arose from social 
forces and governaeht institutions outside the school system itself. 
While desegregation is an externally imposed change, traditional educational 
practices are embedded in the school culture. Thus the problem of 
resegregatioh may be viewed as one that arises iroa the introduction of 
an external mandate for change in a setting that has a well-established 
institutional culture. Sarason (1971, p. 36) describes the general 
characteristics of such a situation as follows: 

1. (T)he stimulus for change came priiaarily from outside the 
school culture. 

2. (T)here was littlis or no attention to the characteristic 
regularities of the institutional cuitore and their possible 
social and psychological correlates. 

3 (T)here seemed to be the unverbalized assumption that the 
goals of change would be achieved indepetwJeht of any change 
in these regularities. 

These characteristics are applicable to the implementation of 
desegregation in the context of the traditional methods and organization 
of schools. Perhaps most significant is the third point above. The 
achievernent of change through desegregation is dependent on the adoption 
not 5Sly of a Mt of goals, bat also ef a sm vf ©cesses v^ithin the 
school, besig^eiatidh ihcbrpbrates a set of pSiitid process-outcome 
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reiatibhships; to the extent that tne processes of imtegrated education 
depart frci ^he standard practices of schools ^ the goals of desegregation 
cannot be achieved independent of change in these practices. The contrasts 
between the educational processes underlying desegregation and those ernbodiea 
in practices based on hiDW>gehebus instrvxtion are strssaarired in Table 1* 
The inplicatibn of the table is that while educational goals fought through 
desegregation and with traditional practices are not necessarily in conflict^ 
the processes and strategies for oeetihg them are quite different* The 
table iilastrates the point that change cannot be achieved through focus on 
outcomes albhe^ and that differing educational goals isay, in fact, hot even 
be the issue. 

The arguments fbr integrated education are hot only legal and moral 
ones, but also ^body assi^ptibns about educational processes and but comedo 
The benefits of desegregation are to be achieved through equal access to 
educational resources fbr all students and thrbugh interracial contact 
ariong students and betveen students and educators* Improved educational 
achievement for previously segregated minority students and improved race 
relations are the posited results of these processes. 

The rationale for homogeneous instructional practices rests on 
cbntrastihg agsumptibns about how to maximize student achievement. Assess- 
ment of individual differences in ability and performance leads to the 
prescription of different educational methods and objectives. The gr<*^^ping 
bf similar students based bh these differences ii a logical consequence of 
this mbdel, since nb schbbl br teacher can develop a completely unique 
program for each student. The conditions of integrated education cannot 
be met if homogeneous ihstructibn results in racially identifiable 
instructional settings within desegregated schools. If the use bf individual 
diaghbsisi which all educators applaud, leads to prescriptions of grouping 
Q of Students that is racially isolating, the transition from descgregatibn 
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TABLE 1 



The Shared Coals and Different Stratfgies of Desegregation m Traditional Kucattonai Practices 



SniATBGIES 



ifx) 



COALS 



1. To end racial loiation 



2. To provide equal educational 
opportunity 



3, To rnhance minority self- 
esteem aitd self-ciinfidence 



i To iiiiprovc academic 
achlevenient 



5. To Imprnve race relations 
aiDotiR fitudchis and between 
students and educators 
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DESEGRESATieS 



Iroiediatciy.ijy creating racially and 
ethnically balanced schools 



Equal access to educational opportwiity 
via the sale facilities and resources; 
positive teacher 5 adainistrator behavior; 
and due process and equal treatient of 
students of all races and ethnic groups 



By ending the stlgia of separation, pro- 
viding a better education for sinorittes, 
and giving iinorities the opportunity to 
develop skills i experience in dealing 
eith whites 



By assuring equal acc;ss to 'b^v^I 
ediicatlbhal opportunities 



By creating ethnically balanced schools 
thus increasing interracial contact, 
providing an opportunity for equal- 
status interactions 



ATM PRAerieEs 

A Ibiig^teri pU by jsrtJviding sktils 
for iinbrity studeiijts which will 
allow their integration into the 
larger society 



Eqiiai benefit froi edocation via 
different prbgraiSt teachers, nateri- 
als, 4 techniques designed to aile- 
vlat« stfldent deficits; and positive 
teacher & adainistrator beliavlor and 
due iprocess. 



By prdvidihg appropriate education 
via instructional groups designed 
to meet individual student neeto 
thus providing skills appropriate 
to individual differences 



By providing speciaiired instruc- 
tion iii order to enhance the possi- 
bility of equal benefit fros 
educational opportunity 



By remediating the educational dii- 
advantagcs of minority children, 
thus creating a sore equal status 
between ainority and non-ainority 
children 
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to vi thin-school ihcegratidh cannot be made. In other wdrdsi the irony 
is that diversity increases the desirability of differentiating instructional 
practices so as to meet the different needs of students^ but this invariably 
results in the reduction of bppdrtimities for interracial interaction. 

It is this dilesama that is at the center of tixe difficulties in 
bringing about a trahsitich frcwa desegregatibm td integration. As long 
as the probi^ is ux;resbived, until educators have techniques for effectively 
dealing with the educational needs of a very diverse student body in an 
integrated setting, desegregation will hot be seen as a viable educational 
strategy. Resegregation is a manifestation of the failure of desegregation 
as a philosophy that educators and patents believe in as a strategy that 
benefits children. 

Factor s Re i nforcing Re s epreg arlve- Practices 

Traditidhai educatidnal practices are ome factor creating resegregation. 

The continuing use of the^c resegregative practices appears to be supported 
• _ ______ 

by two additional factdrs: (1) the inability df schddl persdnnel td deal 

with student differences in an adaptive and responsive way, and (2) the frag- 
mented public policy making pi^occss. The relationship of these factdrs to 
educatidnal practices Is ndt linear^ but trahsactidnal; educatidnal practices, 
characteristics of school personnel, and fragmentation of policy are interrelated 
in a cycle in which each serves to support and tcaihtaih the dthers. 
Characteristics of School Personhei 

Saratsdn (1971, p. 121) rrainds us that "man's desire td change is mdre 
than matched by his ingenuity in avoiding change.'* the drive to maintain the 
schodl*s stability as a system thrdugh academic/prdgratnihatic and social/ 
behavioral regularities is strong. The ability df the schddl persdhhel td 
change the academic and social regularities of the school may be related td 
their lack df knowledge abdut tilterhativci to current practices. Teachers 



=ay lack specific tecteicai feawledge about how to ispletteci: iiternatives. 
in other ittstancei. lack of behavibral change ii teachers nay reflect 
their values and attitudes regardii^g nihbrity students. The frustrations 
that co^e f ro= a lack of knowledge about alternative ways of dealing with 
diversity, nay be heightened by the disti.nce sme teachers feel between 
th^selves and children of races and social backgrounds different froc 
their own. Minority children are often "aysteries" to teachers who are 
uncertain about how to evaluate the differences they see and swetiaes 
overestieate. 

In some cases, the persistence of sorting aechanisas oay be traceable 
CO racism resulting at its harshest in blatant atteopts to segregate 
Minority students into particular classrooms or tracks. In other cases* 
school personnel may have preconceptions about ti^e abilities of minority stu- 
dents that increase the likelihood that these students will be classified into 
lower tracks, or that they will be sorted into bilingual classes on the basis 
of ethnicity rather than language proficiency. Such Insensitivity may 
extend to misperceptlonB of coltural behavior which causes students to be 
punished or suspended from school disproportionately by race or ethnicity. 

Evidence on racial/ethnid bias in education Is tUosive. One of the 
difficulties in dbcuaenting this source of resegregation i* that cf 
establishing the values or racism of school personnel: "It is certainly not 
a peculitrity of school personnel that whit they will iay in public will 
Sot always iquare with what they think privately, particularly if they know 
what that particular public expects them to say" (Surasoh, 1971, p. 5). 
Th« difficulty ef defining the problem Should only serve to underscore the 
importance of understanding that factor in the prbceii of resegregation. 
ii any ca*e. focusing on peribnil bias as the source of the prbblcm of 
resegregatlbn may Indue* gailt or iehsitivity but it doei n5t provide 
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educators with practical dptidns that periiit then to pursue the goals 
they value ribst: acadenic achiev«ient and the ffiaihtenaBce of order. 
i?hile change in the attitudes of school personnel are important in co:ibating 
resegregatich* this is hot likely to occur fbllbvitig change in experiences 
that schobi personnel have with minority students. Thus the nbst important 
prerequisite to change is a thorough understanding of the alternatives and 
associated skills necessary for successful classrods xsanageaent and 
instructional methods for heterogeneous groups. This report focuses on 
those alternatives in Chapter Three. 



Fraenented Public Policy 

The school is both a reflection of society and a vehicle for 
sociaiiratibn* Thus intervention in major societal prbbleas often focuses 
on the schobi. In addition to the prbblea of desegregatibni societal 
probleas addressed through school ihterveritibri include: maelibrating 
educational disadvantages bf Ibv^ihcbme and t&ihority chiluren» prbviding 
bppbrtuntties for the handicapped, and addressing linguistic differences 
of students. 

As the federal role in education has grown since the 1960'S| 
educational policy has reflected the concern with equal cducatibnii 
opportunity that underlies desegregatibn^ but hai also incorporated 
educational strategies that address individual and group differences and 
thus may contribute to resegregation. In addition, thu jjoiitical and 
bureaucratic prbcess bf policy laaking and adaihistratibn contribute to 
fragmentation «nong programs. The sources of this fra^ehtatibh are 

found in cbngressionaJ poiitics, gbvernScr^t brgahizatibh, and interest 

groups clustered about particular policy concerns. 

The importance bf pblicy "subsystwns* •-functionally Specialized 

congressional subcommittees i executive branch agencies^ and organized 
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consritaent grdu?s--has been docusented in isany policy areas (Freesahi 1955; 
Levi. 1969); In educacibni different subcdoaittees llave jurisdiction 
over eSiicatibn of the handicapped, biiingaal education i and compensatory 
education. The drgahizatibhs that act as advocates for these populations 
have STJecific educational concerns. Responsiveness to these concerns 
also reflects the political strength of the constituencies they represent, 
thas the expansion of bilingual educatis© prograsas is not only a response 
to the needs af children with linited English preJiciehcy; it also 
syabblizes the growing sire and influence of the Hispanic coe=uhity. 

the enacwent of programs that deliver identifiable services to 
j^fluehtial constituent groups is also cdnpatible with the political needs 
of ambers of Congress. Categorical progra=s allow Congressmen to point 
to the distribation of funds in their districts as evidence of political 
accountability to important elements of their constituencies. In addition, 
establishing identifiable groups of eligible recipients facilitates the 
deinonstfation of fiscal accbuhtabllity and proper use of funds. 

Bureaucratic Organization follows the pattern of prbgram specializitlon 
at federal and atate levels. The creation of a new office or agency to 
idainlster « prograa i* an Indication of the importance of its constttoency 
and a source of prestige for its administrators. Governneht agencies ind 
their constituent orgahizatibhs typically resist attempts at reorganizatibn 
or cenSJlidsttes (Seidman, 1975). State agencies in turn create separate 
orgahiiatlbnal units to parallel different federal funding sources, since 
this ffskes it easier to deobnstrat* fiscal accountability. 

Decisions by the courts have also affected the operations of scfiobls and 
further ccir.pHcate the Implcnitntation of potentially conflicting CAecutivc 
and legislative mandates. In additiori to desegregation plans which may alib 
include rewedlai ierVices, the courts have required special educatioti and 
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bilingual education programs. Court rulings also affect student discipline 
practices in the schools* The courts ^ like other branches of gbvernnehc^ have 
provided ah avenue for special interests to have ah impact oh policies affect- 
ins thi^ir constituencies. 

At the local ievei, numerous programs and regulatory policies are 
confronted by the school ^ysteib and individual schools where prograsis 
operate sicultahebusly^ each with their bvh def initibh bf probl^s, 
reguiatians and syscecs of accountability. A school district undergt^ing 
desegregation copes with the desegregation process. Concent rations bf 
disadvantaged students and bilihgual students ^y be dispersed and there- 
fore lose special services. Or they may attend desegregated schools but 
renain segregated within the schbbl in order to receive the services. 
Chiidren who are eligible for different types of services may receive all 
of theffi but consequently have little exposure to the regular classroom. 
While federal eligibility guidelines for different prbgraas may seen very 
specific, in practice it may be difficult to determine which of several 
services are most appropriate for an individual child. It Is at the 
local level that issues bf cbbrdihatioh and conflict ambhg prbgrams becbrie 
most apparent; 

Summary 

The role bf schools in society has been expanded from that of a 
vehicle for socialization to that of a societal change igent. Desegregation 
of schools was implemented to initiate major social change with the gbal bf 
creatine equal status for mihbritiei in society. Resegregatibh is a major 
threat to desegregation, three sources of resegregation were Identified^ 
(1) the traditibhal respbhsis bf schbbls to diversity-^-'the academic/ 
prograrnmatic regularities of sorting and grouping and the social/behavioral 
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regularities of the school ciiinate, (2) the inability of individuals in the 
schools to respond to change and to deal with student differences in ah 
adaptive and responsive way^ and (3) the f rapientation of the political 
system afsd the policies that derive from it. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
RESEGREGATION: PRACTICES AND EVIDENCE 
three isdurces of resegregatidh were Identified in Chapter One: 
(1) the traditional responses of schools to diversity, (2) racism or the 
inability of individuals in the schools to deal with cultural differences 
in a sensitive way, and (3) the fragciented ptibiic policy making structure 
and process. 

This chapter will focus oh the traditional responses of schools 
to diversity » that is the academic/programmatic and soeiai/behavioral 
regularities which have collided with desegregation, these responses inclade 
the academic practices of ability grouping ^nd trackings coinpensatoiry educa- 
tional services, special education and bilingual education and discipline 
practices which lead to exclusion of students from school. Discussion 
of these practices will include (i) a description of the practice and 
related government mandates, (2) assessment of its resegregative effect, 

(3) evaluation of the relationship of the practice to desegregation, 

(4) a description of the effectiveness of the practice and rationale 
for its continuance as a programmatic regularity, and (5) identification 
of the reasons why these traditional practices are resegregativi. Other 
sources of resegregatidh, that is^ insehsitivity ahd fragmented pufcljc policy 
making processes will be discussed, where appropriate, within txl^ cotittext of 
these progra^atic ahd sdcial/behavidr regularities. 
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Resegregatlon As a Resait o? Assignneht to Academic Protjams 

set of policies and practices that;Can lead to resegregation are 
those related to the assignment or selection of icademic programs. Schools 
typically sort students into homogeneous groups for instruction and these 
Instructional groupings often entail different educational goals. The process 
by which sodi selection occurs includes use of a mix of objective and sub- 
jective criteria including standardized testings recbnmicttaations of teachers, 
counselors, and other school personnel, and parent and student choice. The 
reasons for a student being in a particular program arc conqjlex, the research 
limited, but a clear outcome of the drive for homogeneity of instruction is 
resegregation. There are several dimensions of student diversity and a variety 
of grouping practices arc used to attempt to address these differences. These 
Include several forms of ability grouping, tracking and remedial programs for 
students thought to be in the wide normal range of ability; a variety of 
speclil education programs for handicapped students, atjd several ways of 
organizing instruction iii bilingual education programs for students with, limited 
English proficiency (tS>). 

A&ility grouping and tracking are the primary methods for separating 
stVfSisnts into homogeneous groups and thus a major force for resegregation. 
fhlUiy grouping may refer to the practice of assigning students to separate 
classrooms en the basis 6f some assessment of their "abilities" 6r to similar 
wLthin-class groupings of students. When these ability groups are rigid and 
students take all their subjects in a high or low group, students are sometimes 
said to be "tracked." In this report, trackioE refers more narrowly to differ- 
entiated curriculi for secondary students: schools usually 6ffer college prepara- 
tory, general, and vocational tracks. In high school these practices are oftea 
coabined, resulting, for example, in honors, regular, and r^edial sections of 
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courses within the various tracks. Required core courses that iight allw 
integration of students in different tracks cay also be ability grbuped and 
correspond vith track cnrbllmeht. 

A smaller subset of low-achieving students may be eligible to receive 
coicpensatory educational services in reading and/or oatfiCTatics, Students who 
have more severe learning and/or behavioral problems tnay be identified as 
handicapped and are frequently grouped in to speci-isl education classes for 
instruction. Aoohg the most visibly diverse groups are students with liicited 
English proficiency (LEP). These students are frequently identifiable by 
racial, cultural and linguistic differences. Bilingual education prograac have 
been iiapleaerited to ineet the needs of the growing nailers of hW? students. 

This first section of the paper will (1) address the extent to which acad^ic 
prograzES ccmtribute to resegregatibhj both Individually and as they interact 
with each other ^ end (2) will describe same of the reasons for racial imbalance 
in academic placeoent. 

^iltty Groupings an d tr a ck i ng 
Resegregatidh Thro ^ zgli Ability GrouplnR 

Bse of aodng class abiit^- grdt^ jfcn ^ Siii^ grouping anong classrooms 
is a comon practice. In eleioentary scbbbisi students are often assigned to 
classrooms on the basis of tests and/br teacher assessments of their abilities. 
In secondary schools, students are assigned to levels of cotirseSt ranging from 
remedial to honors^ on the basis of testing and s^odl personnel judgments. 
Including the iii^li'ed judgsient of ability groupings by previous teachers. 
The widespread xise of ability grouping to sort students imtb classes is sot- 
marized in Table 2.ii 
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TABLE 2.i 
Use of Ability Grouping in Schools 



Sample 



Percent Using 
ASiiity Grouping 



Source 



Southwestern Schools 

National Saople of 9i 
Elementary Schools 

937 School bistricts 
in 7 Soiitberxi States 

82 Districts In Ohio 

U.S. ^ R-12 Classes 



66 

54 
7b 

77 



U.S. Conmission on Civil 
Rights (1974) 



Epstein Cl98d) 

Mills & Bryan (1976) 
Tompkins C1978') 
Findiey & Bryan (19755 



Epstein (1980), in analyzing the 197^-75 data of the Effective School 
Desegregation Project conducted by the Educational Testing Service (ETS), found 
that approximately half of the 886 teachers reported ability grouping of their 
5^284 students, fon^skins (1978) foTO<i a similar degree of ability grouping 
in her study of Ohio schools. The U.S. COTmission on Civil Rights (1974) 
rcpcxted a somewhat more pervasive use of ability grouping in the Southwest. 
Findiey and Bryan» in their 1975 review of the literature on ability grouping, 
report a considerably higher degree (77%) of abili^ grot^ing across the 
United States. Furthermore^ they coxicluded that ability grouping is twice as 
likely to occur in high school placement than in elementary school. 

Mills and Bryan (1976) confirmed this extensive degree of ability grouping 
in their analysis of the 1974-75 Office of Eivil Rights (OCR) data from the 
seven southern states of Alabama^ Florida^ Georgia^ South Carolina, Korth 
Carolina* Mississippi and Tennessee. 

There is a strong possibility that available data on abili^ grbxaping and 
tracJcing underrepresent the practice. Carter and Scgura (1S79) comment on the 
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difficulties of obtaining accurate reports on these practices and note in the 
eivii Rights Study conducted in the Southwest^ '*We feel that the principals 
were unable or^ perhaps, unvilling to respond correctly. Very often the 
official policy of a school is Eflexlble^ grouping and the result is tracking 
. . . students assigned to a.11 low-ability- level academic subjects are essen- 
tially tracked despite the official practice of grouping C^or particular 
subjectsj.'* 

Resegregatiaa through anong cl a ss groap tn^ > Ability grouping tends to segre^ 
gate children by race and social class with disproportionately TOre poor and 
minority children in lower levels and disprbpbrtibhately more affluent and white 
children in higher levels. This, conclusion is extensively doctmented in three 
literature reviews (Findley i Bryan, 1971; Espdsitb^ 1971; Goldberg, Passow & 
Justman, 1966). Several studies of tracking and ability grouping in the South- 
west find a similar pattern of disproportionate numbers of Hispanic students 
assigned to the lowest ability groups. Typically one in three Hispanic ybuhg- 
sters was Assigned to a low ability group compared to one in seven Anglo students 
(U.S. CdXEBnission on Civil Rights, 197A). 

As long as the well-documented relationship between measures of ability 
and race obtains, any desegregated scfjooi system that uses ability grbuping 
cattensively is likely to have high levels of rcsegregation. A recent study of a 
desegregated school district to Michigan illustrates this point. This district 
divided students into 12 ia>ility levels for instruction. Ihere was a high 
correlation between group piac^ent, race and social class. Black and Hispanic 
students were predbmihant in the lower 6 groups while whites doudnated the 
upper 6. niose whites t*o were assigned to locer grbups werc^ for the inost 
part, from poor families (Green S Griffore, 1978). 




Ability grouping alsb occurs %?ithin elementary 
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classrooms for acadeaic instruction i particularly in rcadin| and taith. 
Assessment of reading ability is usuaiiy the basis for grouping that 
may extend to other classroom activities (Halleti 1981). In the EfS 
study, 84% of the 886 elementary teachers questioned used ability group- 
ing within their classrooms and those few teachers who chose not to use 
it had classes that they perceived to be relatively hbmbgeheous (Epstein^ 1980). 

^esegreRatioh through within class^ g^r^ufiin& . The impact of within-class 
ability grouping on resegregation is a complex matter. The classroom 
may not be racially identifiable; yet witliin^class grouping may establish 
a status arrangemeat or it simply may keep certain children together for 
parts of the day in ways that reduce interraci*! contact. If the fast 
reading group works with the teacher for 20 minutes * and then goes back 
to a table and sits together for seat-work for 2b minutes while the 
average group is with the teacher and then goes to the activity center 
for 20 minutes while the teacher works with the slow group, the students 
spend tsost of their classroom time interacting within their group, if 
the fast reading group is largely white and the slow reading group is 
largely black, interracial contact is substantially reduced, in this way, 
grouping that may be educationally defensible for one learning task spills 
o^er into activities where ability grouping is not needed and where it 
limits the diversity of each student's classroom contacts. 

Ethnographic studies which began to flourish in the l9TQs have 
begun lb document syst«matically these within ciassroom social organiza- 
tibni iid tSeir Uopact upon children (Rist, 1970, 1978, 1979; Lawrence. 1969; 
Nbblit* 1979; Collins, 1979). Rist's 1970 study focused upon a group of 
ill black children observed in kindergarten, first grade and second 
grade. He argued that kindergarten teachers develop expectations abbut 
the academic potential of students based upon subjective interpretations 
of the attribtites and characteristics of students; Most of those attri- 



butes are correlates of social class: 

First t the kindergarten teacher possessed a roughiy constructed 
•ideal type^ as to what characteristics were necessary for any 
given student to achieve 'success' bo tfi in the public school and 
larger society. These characteristics appear to be a significant 
part related to special class criteria. Secondlyt upon first 
meeting her students at_the beginniiSg of the school year^ subjective 
evaluations Were znade of the students as to possession or absence 
of the desired traits necessary for^ 'success' . On the 

basis of the evaluation, the class was divided into groups expected 
to succeed (tenaed by the teacher 'fast learners') and those anti- 
cipated to fail (teraed by the teacher 'slow learners'). Tfiirdt 
differential treament was accb two groups in the class- 

room with the group designated as 'fast learners' receiving the 
Biajority of the teaching tiae^ reward directed behavior and attention 
from the teacher. Those designated as 'slow learners' were taught 
ihfrequen';:ly^ subjected to more frequent control oriented behavior 
and received little if any supportive behavior from the teacher. 
Fourth, the interactional patterns between the teacher and tbe_ 
various groups in her clas$ became rigidificd^ taking on test-like 
characteristics <durihg the course of the school year with the gap 
in completion of academic material widening as the school year 
progressed. Fiftht similar processes occurred in later years of 
schooling, but the teachers no longer relied oh subjectively inter- 
preted data as the basis for ascertaining differences in students 
rather they were able^o utilize a variety of informational source 
related to past perfonttnces as the basis for classroom grouping, 
(pp. 413-414) 



If decisions about withih-dassroom orgahizatioh made in kindergarten 
tend to separate children by social class, they will tend to separate 
children in desegregated classrooms by race as well. if# as Riet dbcumehts 
teachers in later elementary years base their classroom organization on 
children's position in the previb\&s year, then children are locked into 
a within- classroom grouping pattern which eventoaily surface in 



separation among levels or tracks in the junior or senior high school. 

Rigidity of ability grdt^inj . Ability groups ic eiraentary schools » 
both among classes and within classes, are frequently rigid with little 
chance for the students to be promoted ^ ^hey progress. Early decisions^ 
perhaps as early as kindergarten (Rist, 1970), may channel students 
peniahehtly and result in track plac^ent vh^eh they enter secondary school* 
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The« 18 apparently little chanc* for in aEle student who cooes 16 
icfidbl with a lack of academic experience to cake up the gip. 

Epstein (19805 concluded from her analysis of the ETS data, that 
vhile "over half the teachers track students In the classroom by ability 
and over 862 regroup the children by ability within the dassrooi. only 
252 report track mssignment flexible enough to periit 202 of the students 
to change tracks from the time they entered to the time they leave the 
school. . . Green and Griffore (1978) observed a similar pattern in a 
Michigan school district where once students were assigned to a track* 
there was little or no chance of escape from the time they entered to 

the time they left school. 

The ability oi students to catch op or be regrouped when their 
iSittal low ibility grouping results from academic inexperience or mis- 
perception by the teacher, is likely to be restricted by the scope of 
educational programs for the ^low group as veil as by the rigidity of the 
typical grouping system. Rist's (1970) finding that less ti»e and attention is 
spent on tho.. perceived to bi less able and presumably ifl need of special 
attention has b.en borne out by other researchers. Oakes (19.^) also found 
that less Instructional time was spent with students at lower levels. 
After analyzing the texts and other instructional materials used by 
classroom groups. Green and Griffore (1I76> concluded that a poorer 
curriculum was provided for lower groups. In his extensive review" of 
ability grouping research. Froman (1981) found little evidence of differentiil 
instruction tailored to different group needs and concluded that lower 
groups were not taught in ways specifically designed to increase their 
ability to meet the basic instructional goals of the school. 
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One of the iost extrene ahd-weii ddcimented escaapies of racial 
isbiatibn created by rigid ability grouping Was found in the Washington^ D.C. 
public school system in the 1960s. This systea, which heavily relied on the 
' use of group intelligence tests in assignirwg students to ability groups* 

vas the subject of litigation which led to the abolition of that particular 
grouping sy Steffi and to the prohibition of the use of group intelligence 
tests for purposes of grouping nationwide ( Bobsoa v. gapsen , 1967; affirmed 
sub n«n Sauck v. HoSson . 1969) . The syitea and assighnent process was 
abolished because the district court, and subsequently the circuit court, 
found that blacks were channeled into lower ability groups on the basis of 
tests which did hot measure inherent ability. Furthernbre, the courts 
concluded that these lower tracks did not provide proper instruction, and 
resulted "dead-end" placements » with little or no opportunity for 
student ^assignmenti 

' In summary . Ability grocping by class and/br within class is pervasive 

throughout the student's educational Career in public scfcoois. These 
ability groups tend to be racially (Segregated with mihbrities assigned to 
lower levels. Furtherabrc, group assignmexirs made early in elementary 
school persist through secondary school. Given differences in instructional 
time, quality^ and expectations for achievement daring the elementary gradeJ» 
it may be concluded that different educational goals have been established 
for these groups. The differences in achievCTCCt that result from 'these 
elementary groupings will be used to track students into high school 
programs with explicitly different educational goals. 
Resecrecatloh T hrough Tracking 

Use cf tracking . American comprehensive high schools generally offer 
a differentiated corricuiom for students. The cse cf the terra "tracking" 
in this report is applied rcstrictiVely to describe this curricular 
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differehtlatidh lo high BChools. Track selection;^ usually oade in irades 
9 or iOi is based upon prior ichieveaeht» student (and perhaps parent) 
preference, counselor or teacher recomBendatibns, and program availability. 
Wfiile participation in a track usually iaplies a set core of courses^ 
students occasionally take classes outside their track. College preparatory 
students may take some general or vocational courses; general students 
may take soffie vocational courses; vocational students nay take soiae 
general courses; usually vocational and feneral students do not take 
college preparatory courses i 

Tracking is related to ability grouping practices in that children 
in high ability groups generally choose i college preparatory corricuiua 
over general cr Vbcatiohal tracks and low ability group children choose 
vocational and general tracks Sore frequently than college preparatory tracks. 

In some schools, students are ability grouped or leveled within 
cracks. For cxaaple, college prepiratory students laay take regular, 
honors » Or advanced placcaent English courses. It is not uncoasnon for 
common or antracked courses to be effectively tracked doe to scheduling 
constraints or patterns of electlves taken by students. 

Resegregatibn among tracks . High school track selection tends to 
rescgregate. According to «t analysis of the national tongitudinai Study 
of 1972, white males are everrepresented in the acadMiic track, under- 
represented in vocational tracks and proportional in general track*. 
Black males are bverrepresented in general tracks, underrepresented in 
acsfdeEic tracks and proportion*! in vocational tracks. White females are 
bverrepresented in academic and vocational tracks and underrepresented in 
general tracks. Black females are strongly everrepresented in general 
tracks* underrcprcsested in acadraic tracks and roughly proportional in 
vocational tracks. Racial anci geitder concentrations in these tracks are 
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presented iri Table 2.2. Other mlrioritles tended to feilow the pattern of 
blacks i both male and female (Harnlschf eger S Wiley ^ 1980). 



TABLE 2.2 



Percentage Decbnpositlpn of Population of Eigfi t'chool Tracks* 
for Kales, Feaalesj and White, Slack and Other, 
for High School Seniors (1972) 



White - Kale 

Female 
Total 

Black > Kale 

Female 
Total 

Other - Kale 



88.5 



5.6 



Female 

total 
Total - Kale 

Female 



«5.3 
A3. 2 

2.3 
3.3 

3.4 
2.6 



«1.6 
34.0 

75.8 

6.1 
7.5 



Vocation al 
35.6 
64.5 



T»t*l 
*1.7 
*b.6 



80.1 



82.2 



13.6 



10.3 



6.0 



10.5 



51.0 
49.1 



5.0 
5.5 

52.9 
47.1 



4.4 
5.9 

5.0 
4.6 



9.5 



4.1 
5.4 

4.3 
4.0 



9.6 



8.3 



45.0 
55.0 



50.1 
49.9 



Total 100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



*Track membership as determined by the school. 

Source: Harnischf egcr. A., & Wtiyf . Si E. A merit assessment of vbcatibhal 
educa tion programs in secondary s chool s^ A statement to the Sob- 
committee on Elementary, Secondary, end Vocational Education, 
Septenber 1980. 



There is ccmsiderable evidence that Biipanic stttdents ta the Sootlwest 
are aispropbrtibnateiy placed in the low ability track (U.S. Cotsmifesien on Civil 
Rights* 1974). Carter and Segura (1979) argue em the basis of their field observa- 
tions that use of tracking is related to proportion of Hispanos in the scheoli 
the more Hispanos, the more likely rigid tracking will be xxsed. They 
also note early evidence tbat Hispanic youngsters are more likely to be 
placid disproportionately in vocational tracks and are underrepresented 
in the academic curricula. cr^ 
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£e&£gregatlbh vlthlri vfc£-a^t-iotts3^-twks, ^ Sesegregatibn also occurs 
v-lthin the vocationai track. Recent analysis by the Natlonai Eenter for 
Edocation Statistics of the racial composition of various prbgrass within 
vocational education inaicate racial concentrations in particular prograas. 
BlacR fetaales particularly are concentrated greatly in consumer and hone- 
making, occupational home ecOnotnics atid office occupations. About 202 
of the students in vocational education are minority group oeebers. 
Figure 2.1 shows clearly the mihority overrepreser.tation in homffiiaking 
programs. Office and trade and industrial show store laodest overrepresehta- 
tion of minorities (Wulfsberg, 1980). the Michigan study (Green S Cohen, 
1979) also shows black f males bverreprescnted in homeBiaktng courses. 

In sonacar^ . High school tracking practices lead to extensive 
resegregation with Sinority students disproporcionateiy bverrepresented 
in vocational or general tracks and uhderrepresehted in college '^preparatory 
tracks. The effects of tracking are CHfflioiative; the track nay also 
determine enrbllmeht in electives and differing levels of supposedly 
common, ungrouped courses. Furtherobxe, there i» some evidence that 
different racial i-ittertjts exist vithin the vocational track, with black 
females likely to be highly concentrated in hbmmakihg and consumer 
prbgramsi • 
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Raciai/Etlinic bistrlbutibti of Vbcatlb-w] Students 
in instttotions Offerin;} Five or Hbte Vocational 
Programs, by Program Area: 1979 
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Sbiircc: yulfsHirjSj R, H, Testiiony before tlje StilicSwlttee bti Slciioiitnry, 
Secondary and Vbcatiohal Education of the Coiilttee on Education 
and Ubor of the Rouse of Representatives* September 1980. 
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The Relationship of Tracking and Ability Grdupiiig to Desegregation 

there is no evidence specifically linking tracking and ability group- 
ing practices to isplesentaribn of desegregation plans. It is not kncwn 
if minority involvement in academic tracks has increased, decreased or 
stayed the same in districts where desegregation has been carried but. 

There are^ however # two studies which focus in detail on grouping 
patterns within desegregated schools. They yielci findings consistent 
with the general pattern noted in the analysis cf the KLS data, that 
sorting processes do act to resegregate students. 

For example » a comprehensive report on a desegregated school district 
in Michigan concluded: 

The pattern of racially disproportionate representation is 
consistent. Black students were never overrepresented in the 
accelerated classes. They were never overrepresented in College 
English classes, in select math classes, nor in advanced biology 
courses. While the District ^^as stated t^at students freely make 
their own choices of classes in leMch they enroll, in reality, 
little free choice is involved. Once a student is placed in a 
reading class (for sttad^hts achieving at 5th gride level or below) , 
this limits other "frt^ choices," not only at the time the decision 
is made» but for all subsequent school years. (Green & Cohen, 1979) 

tarkins and Sldham (19765 investigated patterns o£ racial separation in a 
desegregated high school in a small town in Georgia. There were 825 students 
in the only high school in town; 652 were black and 3S2 white. Two hundred stu- 
dents in nine American history classes vere sampled for the study; systematic 
observations were done over a three month period and standardized achievement 
scores recorded. This ichaoi offered two diplomas, one for college preparitory 
work and the other for career development. Students were tracked into classes 
by CAT scores. Low scoring students took remedial reading and were barred 
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fron Ehplish courses ranging from Shakespeare to the supernatural; Twenty- 
eight percent of black students scored in the low reading group compared to 
1-5% of the white students. Fifty-six percent of vhit€ students were in the 
high achieveaent category for reading cospsred to 5.32 of black students. 
Math courses wert sisiilarly tracked with blacks tracked into courses 
leading to a vocational dipl^ such as business laath or into remedial 
courses, while whites took algebra, geooetry, and trigbnonetry • 

Both the Green and Edhen and tarkins and Gidhans studies found that track- 
ing had spillover effects on scheduling of common courses, on electives and 
on non-curricular aspects of the school program, in the Georgia study ^ 
different sections of American History classes were extremely racially unbai-- 
anced, presumably due to schedule conflicts; there were racial patterns in 
the selection of social studies electives; there were racial patterns in 
seating within classrooms; extracurricular activities tended to be segregated; 
and there was relatively little interracial communication (Larkins S Oldham^ 
1976). 

Trent (1981) recently conducted intensive interviews with from 4 to 8 
persons in each of 18 school districts across the nation that have imple- 
mented court-ordered desegregation plans. Sixty percent of the respdridints 
reported that resegregation had occurred within schools with ability 
grouping and tracking generally suggested as th^ cause. There were only 
three districts of the 18 where a majority denied tVsac rcsegregated 
classrooms existed. 

There Is also evidence to suggest that the use of rigid itouptng or 
tracking practices is related to the racial composition arskd perceived 
heterogeneity of the student body and to teacher attitudes about iniegratlbn. 
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Morgan ani McPartlahd (1980) tnbteS, in their analysis of patterns 
of resegregsted ciassroOTS vithin schdblsi that isaxiiam tesegregation 
occurred in schools that vere racially balanced. Those schools irith be- 
rween ^6% and 50% white students vere nOst likely to resegregcte. 

Epstein (198S) attested to identify factors associated vith the patterns 
of resegregatioh ncjted by Morgan and McPartland and found both race and student 
diversity to be inportant. TSe use of tracked classes iss eleaentary 
school was related to the proportion of black students in the school. 
Schools with high propcjrtibns of black students were most likely to track, 
particularly if low proportions of blacks were achieving at grade level 
and discipii-ne was seen as a prbblea. 

Teacher race, attitudes towards integratibh and the availability of 
support services also cbntributed to selection of tracking. Schools with 
a high proportion of black teachers and cbapehsatbry services for students 
with special needs were most likely to track. More flexible grouping 
arratigenentB were selected wore often if the teacher's race was white and 
if students rated high in taotivation. Equal status prograas^ such as 
class projects and discussions oh race^ and nulti-racial texts were also 
asi5r;ciated with flexibility. 

Selection of an active learning strategy, in which teachers and 
students share responssibility for the students' leirhing and behavior, 
contrasts sharply with selection bf compensatory prograas. While active 
learning is a function of positive notivation, prbpbrtiohately high good 
discipline, positive support fbr ihtegratica and teacher race (white) j 
cbinpehsatory programs are selected most bf ten when perceived taotivation is 
ibv and when other tracking procedures and teacher support services are 
part of the school prbgraa. 
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Significantly i low teacher support for integratibo vas associated 
with both trackitil into classes and use of rigid ability grouping vlthin 
classes (Epstein, 19805 • the association of teacher support for ihtegratibh 
with the choice of equal status prograsas and flexible grouping was also 
noted by Gerard and Miller (1976). They found low teacher prejudice 
associated with use of classrooa techniques that facilitated interracial 
contact. 

Thius, while tH^e use of tracking and grouping is an approach to 
dealing with student diversity that antedates desegregation^ there is 
reason to believe that its resegregative effects are not entirely 
incidental. The testing and assessaent pfiocedures which frequently 
detertnine placeaent may nisclassify a disproportionate ntSber of minority 
children. Professional judgments may be influenced by class or race bias. 
And, according to Epstein, th« selection of rigid tracking and grouping 
procedures is itself associated with negative attitudes towards integration. 
The Pgrsistence of Ability- Srbuping and Tracking as a Prbgrasanatic 
Regularity 

In spite of the evidence that tracking anid grouping rcsegregates 
students there is considerable r^ofessional resistance to relinquish their 
practice. Histbrically , ability grouping and tracking have dominated school 
organization in the U.S. and elsewhere in the world, the practices enjoy 
trcmendbus support from school professionals (National Education Asc \^iation, 
1968) \A\b find It administratively convenient^ cohsiiitcnt with the value of 
taaxiiniiing individual achievement, and necessary for the group instructional 
methods cteambhly in use in the schools • Support for homogeneous g^'ooping; 
is apparently rooted in tfe belief that it is the best choice fbr meeting the? 
learning needs of students of diverse acadiniic backgrounds. The view that 
sttadehts are best taught in homogchcbus groups is not supported by several 
decades of research on ability grouping i This is particularly true If the 
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fbllbving criteria are vsed for evaluation: (1) cogr.itive achiev^eht, 
(2) affective butccmies^ and (3) equity. 

Frcssaa (19S1) cooducted in extensive review of the ability grbupinf 
literature; meta-analysis was not possible because nsach of the literature 
is oethodclbgicaiiy weak or not comparable. He was able to draw a ntnber 
of conclusions which are consistent with the views of others who have 
surveyed this field (e.g.^ Espbsitb, 1971; Findley i Bryan, 1975; 
Goldberg I Passow S Jusnaan, 1966). 

There is some evidence that high ability students may benefit in 
cognitive achievement from tracking, but no evidence that it benefits 
middle groups^ and low groups tend to fall behind. Interestingly the 
positive evidence tends to be found in early studies and hot in later i 
better controlled studies (Frbmah, 19B1). In contrast, there is somje 
evidence that low and average students make cognitive gains in hetcrb^ 
gehedus classes ^Harascuilb & McSve^ny, 197 2) • 

Tracking and ability grouping may themselves contribute to the 
lower achievement of those assigned to lower tracks. As t«s been noted 
earlier there is evidence of less attejhtibn and instructional time devoted 
to children classified as low ability, and the goals of instruction may 
vary. Once assigned to a low tracks both the quality of Instruction 
and the procedural rigidities of most tracking structures militate 
against students catching up with their mbre advanced peers. This is 
particularly inequitable when the initial placement is influenced by 
race-related judgments or apparent gips Ifi achievement that result from 
different experiences rather than genuine differences in ability. 

In ah attempt to dembnstrate the invidious effects of track plac^ent 
itself on achicvejent of mihbrity students i fuckman ind Bierman (1971) 
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arbitrarily noved 421 black high school students to the next higher 
ability group; 384 ccxsparable students regained vith their assigned 
group; they found that those prorsoted achieved at a higher level on 
standardized tests and that their prooibtibn affected their teachers* 
perceptions of their ability. Fifty-four percent of those proooted 
arbitrarily were recoCTcaded for the next highest grbup^ compared to 
12 of the control group. 

Tracking also has a negative effect on the self-esteea of lover 
gro;2ps and may inflate the self-regard of high groups (Froman^ 1981)* 
While the association of self-esteem with achievexnent is not well 
understood p a syst^ which leaves oany students with low self-regard 
which does not clearly profsote achievement can be questioned « This is 
particularly true since it leads to resegregatibn, making the interracial 
contact sought as one goal of integration less possible. 

the persistence of tracking and ability grouping in spite of 
evidence of their lack of effectiveness and their clear resegregatory 
effects in desegregated schools may result partly from a lack bf skills 
and resources of school pexsotinel for coping with heterogeneous groups 
bf students. Teachers have few fisburces fbr instructing students 
with techniques that work well vith heterogeneous .groups; and there is 
evidence that they miy be less iuctfssfi^l whe«; faced with highly diverse 
student bodies equipped with traditional instructional techniques - 
(Evcrtsbri^ Sanfbrd^ & Eronieri 1981). 

it is also administratively simpler to divide a school or classroom 
ihtb groups and deliver ill services to students in those groups. 
Hoaogeneous grouping that may be useful fbr bhe learning task then 
extends to experiences which could be as effective with heterogeneous 
grbupSi ftt the school level, adoihistrative ease sbme*^>m;:s leads to 
Q tracking based on cottperisatory program delivery (Kimbrough & Hill, 1981) i 
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When schools provide cosnpensatcry or other services that facilitate 
dealing vith children in hooogenebus groups * the likelihood of this 
occurring increases, there support services to the teacher includes 
assistance vith flexible grouping and equal status programs, then tracking 
is less likely to be the choice (Epstein, 19805. 

In sua!rary > Teachers and adainistrators persist in support of 
hoDDgeneous grouping in spite of (1) its clear resegregative inpact and 
(2) considerable evidence to suggest chat it is likely to result in 
lower ach?.2vefflcnt for low and average students and little evidence to 
support its utility for high ability students. This continuing use of 
these techniques may result from the lack of instructional and organizational 
resources for dealing eith heterogeneous groups of student-.. The 
association of attitudes about integration with the choice of rigid 
tracking also suggests that the resegregative effect of ability grouping 
and tracking oay not always be incidental to other educational goals. 

Coppengatory Education Prograas 

Kt^erbus federal and state education prograas have been enacted in the 
past two decades in the interest of increasing the equality of educational 
benefit for various populations. By both judicial and legiilative action, 
provision of reoiedial or compensatory educational services has been required 
for poor and low-achieving chiWreh and children in ainority-isblated and 
recently desegregated schools. 

Title I of the Eleaehtary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) distributes 
funds to school districts for the provision of cbapehsat6r>' scrv^iccs to 
economically and educationally disadvantaged children. The enactiacnt 
ESEA in 1965 paralleled the passage of major civil rights and anti-poverty 
legislation and reflects similar assumptions and broad social purposes, 
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The focas on speciai services for poor children recognizes the relation- 
ship beweea poverty end poor academic performance. In attacking thot 
relationship^ cdsiperisatory education attespts to reduce future poverty 

* 

through educational refbnn [Katibnal institute of Education (KIE) * 19763* 
The specific objectives of Title I are: 

1. to provide funds to tEA's in relation to the nmber of iow- 
ihcboe children^ and to schools with the highest nuabers of 
low-incoaii students; 

2. To provide special services for low-achieving children in the 

poorest schools; 

3. To ccntribvite to the cognitive t cadtional, social, or physical 
development of the children served (KIE, 1976^ p. xiilj. 

The legislative history of Title I irsdicates ttat aid to econooicaliy 
f isadvantaged children was also viewed by Gdhgress as a vehicle f or wide-^ 
spread educational itaproveDent, since concentrations of poor children ffi*y 
strain school dictricts* abilities to provide adequate prbgraas for all 
students (KIEi 1976). Some la\n&akers and aahy school officials 
saw Title I as a source of general aid to education (McLaughlin, 1975), 
One ch&r4Cterlstlc of che legislation that garnered political support vis 
its allocation forisuia. which assured wide geographical distribution of 
funds and did hot require competition for funds amdhg eligible school 
districts (Bailey & Mosher, 1968). Advocates for the use of Title I 
as a source of focused aid to poor children saw its evaluation ind reporting 
requirements as a tool for ensuring that, within school districts, the 
funds would be used as intended (McLaughlin, 1975). 
_ Title 1 funds are, in fact, widely distributed, with 9©*^ o{ all 

school districts and 9bX of all eligibJe schools receiving f^nds (KIE, 

• - — - - - -- 

1576) • While cvaruatibh repbrts in the early years bf the program's 
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iapl€Gehtatibh indicated stibstantisl oisase o£ funds for general educazfcnzl 

purposes, in recent years instances of noticotapiiance have been Tare 

(Gbetteii 19785. The fact that only 572 of tilgible children teceive . 

title i services is due to overall apprbpriatibh levels and to the 

"cbncehtratibh^ requiresehts inallccation of funds (NiE, 1576) » 

(The concentratibh prbvisibns stipulate that only schools with prbpbrticns 

of poor students exceeding the district's average arc eligible for funds; 

those actua2"'v receiving funds are liaited so that funds are sufficiently 

cbnc€S!tfated to achieve quality programs. Within participating schools, 

Che niabcr bf eligible ctudeatB— those oeetin^ a criterion of educational 

tiee<j._c'ho receive services is correspbndihgly liaited.) 

Wbile social and other support services are permissible expenditures, 
the bulk of local Title I allbcations (76S) ar .. fpent on instructional 
services. Of this instfuctiottal budget, 532 goes fbr reading instruction, 
19% for tsathenatics, and 102 fbr language arts (NiE, 1576). • 
The Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) orovided assistance tb school dis- . 
tricts for purposes related to ijapleaenting desisgregatibh and overcooing 
tninbrity group isolation. As enacted in 1972, ESAA defined three classes of 
objectives that fall under the general intent bf the prograa: (1) meeting needs 
arising fron the eliminatibh bf segtegatlPn and discrimination asong students 
and faculty; (2)reducing or preventing tnlnority group isolation; and (3) overeating 
the educational disadvantages of pupils in minority group isolated schools 
(those with over 50% minority ehrollnent) (Stnith, 1978). 

A wide variety of activities were authorized under ESAA, including inservice 
training for teachers, guidance and counseling services, cbtamanity and extra- 
curricular interracial ac tivlties, and rifflediai services. Two characteristics 
of the prograr, distinguish it from Title 1 and other categorical education pro- 
Praris: ' (1) recipient districts must be iSpiwiehtihg a desegregation plan or n . 
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plan to reduce or prevent zaihdrity group isolation, and (2) th^ Eu:st have elimi- 
nated discrizainatbry practices affecting students and facoityp including segre^- 
gative ciassrboo assignments and group in|, practices. "ESAA is thus the only 
equal educational dpjportunity-briented progras: ^^btch requires the eiinination of 
dlscrlTciixatdry barriers to equal educational opportunity prior to receipt of 
funds" (S^th, 1978). 

Until 1978* however > ESAA l<x)ked ouch like Title I. It appeared tc operate 
as another ccnpensatory education progrffls in many districts, itie pritnary 
determinant in allc>cating funds was the size of the district's ninbrity enroll- 
nenti hbt the inpact of its desegr^atibn plan on reduction of minority group 
isbiationp or the recency of iffipleBjentatlon of clie plan. Most ESAA projects 
provided direct remedial services to disadvantaged fituder:t5; the prbgrac was 
seen as a cbnpleaeht to Title I but with ©ore fieiibtiity in determining school 
- and student eiigibiiity (Smith, 1978 )• Resedial activities were cleat ly 

permissible under the third purpbse bf the Act^ but hot necessarily consistent 
with the Intent of meeting desegregatibh^related needs* 

The disjuncture between the stated purpose of ESAA and the specific uses 
to which funds were put appears to have originated in the politics bf the pro- 
gram*!; enactment. It yas proposed by the Sixbn Administration as part of its 
"southern strategy" to miniinize the differential impact of desegregatibn enforce- 
ment on the Southern states at a tiaae when massive student reassignment was 
occurring in the South. Both the President and many Congressmen wanted to insure 
that the money would hbt be speht bh busing (Advisory eoranissioh on intergovern- 
mental Relations (ACIR) , 1931]. The compromise that was struck allowed funds to 
be used either tb further desegregatibn per se« or tb amelibrate the effects 
bf racial isblatibh through compensatory services that left such isolation 
unchanged, the resulting legislation gave broad scope to the definition of 
Sesegrcgatibh-related heeds ahd allows cbhslcflerable leeway ih the degree bf 
\]Q actual desegregation a school district must accomplish. For example, a district 



vith no desegregation plan but with sore than 502 ninority enrbll^eht taay 
parti ciprite if it maintains at least one integrated school • Individual 
schools iritii. over half ainority group students aay receive assistance even 
if anaffecced by the district desegregation plan (Sciithi 1978). 

The Education .teendrents of 1978 included substantial revision of ESAA 
ain^d at clarifying the objectives of the program and re^structiirlng it to 
facilitate the achievement of these purposes. The third purpose of the 1972 
ftct — to overcome educational aisaa>^'ahtages of pupils in preddcinatitly ainority 
group schools— was deleted, thus ciircOTScribing ^e use of funds for cor^eh- 
satory education. Such usage is restricteJ to providing services for schools 
and students who have lost Title I eligibility due to the effects of a desegre- 
gatioii plan. While funds were etill appbrtiored z,moi^ states iccordlng to 
the size of tiinofity enrollment, school district appiicatibhs were ranted 
according to two characteristics of the district desegregation pUh: net 
reduction in minority group tsblatibh, and recency of isftplcssentation. These 
aaendments jhould have had the effect of focusing ESAA funds on desegregation 
assistance and related withih-schobl iisuci durits£ its '-.a^t >ears of opera- 
tion, evaluative data is not yet available. 

In addition to these federally mandated progr?^i, 12 states operate their 
own compensatory education prbgraas. The federal prbgrims themselves have 
several offshoots for particular groups of disadlv^mtagtd children in addition 
to their majbr provisions. Title I* for example, funds separate programs for 
children of migrant workers • 
R csegregatlon Thrm^gh- Compensatory jPro^rmrs 

Student asslgnmeHl . There is disproportionate tninotity student partici- 
pation in cboptnsatory education progrms (see Table 2.3). ESAA. by its vcrv 
definition, was Intended to serve the needs bf these itudents- Blacks, Kispanc^s, 
and other mtnoTity students arc represented to a greater degree in the low-incc2ie 
and low-achieving categories^ and consequently ai^bng Title I selectees, than arc 
Q white studentJ. JBreglibi Hihkleyn S. Beali 1978). 
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TASLE 2^3 

Percent EnroHnent ic ebrq)ensatory Education Prc^s^^^ 



Vhite 
Hispanic 



Public Eles:, 
School^ 



77.9 



Other (AsizG 4 

Native Ai^crican) 2.1 



Esrollaent 
in Title I 

74.8 
19.5 



Earollttent in Enrellnent 



ensfitory 



54.0 

34.5 
9.8 

1,6 



in TitUjl 
Reading 

6*.d 

24.7 

9.2 

2.1 



Earoli^sac 
iti Title 1 

46;7 
36.6 
14.2 

2.4 



^Breglid, V. J. * Hirjklev^ R» H.^ i Bealj^ R. S tudetit s ' eceneeic 
TIGKAL STATUS AKD SEXECTION FOR CCMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

^Breglio, V. J. ^ Hinlcley* R, H. ^ & Beal, R. S. 5toient&' econ^ic and educa- 
tional status and seHctibd fo x e<aneensatdfy editcatlxifl (Techr.ical Report 

No. 2 fron ctie Study bf SsjstaJsiin^ Effects of Compensatory Education on 

.tssic Skills). Santa Monica, Caiif.: Syst^Developaent Corporation * 1978. 

^BJati-onal Institute of Education. Evaf o atin g^ ^coapensacory education; Ah 

inter la report on the Katl&nal^inst4.tut^ of Educati o n coB i pe nsatoiy edocation 
5 tody . Bashingtbhj D.C. : Nitibnal Institute of Education, 1976. (ERIC 
Docffloent Reprbductibn Service Ko. ED 132 238). Includes state-funded CE 

, progracjs as well as Title I. 

"^Hirtkley, R. H. , Beal, R. S., & Breclio. V. J. Student econotn ic and educational 
status ind receipt of ^ducntienal s ervices (Technical Report No. 3 from the 
Study bf the Sustaining Effects bf Comp«nsst^>*^ Education on Basic Skills). 
Santa Ana^ Calif.: I)ecima Research^ 1978^- 
(all are sanpie estimates) 



Wdvei/et, this overrepretentition is not solely the result bf disprbpbrtiohate 
pr.verty and tow achiev^cht. Bregllbi Hinkley, and Beal (1978). in a «ajor 
KIE-funded evaluation, show that within categories bf ecbhbaic status and 
educatlbnal perforciahce, greater percisntages of tstnortty students than of 
whites are selected for Title 1 (see Tables 2.4, 2.5, and 2.6). the figures 
for other cbmpehsatbry educati«-.n services are less reliable because? settle of 
the school districts surveyed apparently included bilingual education as a 
cbapensatory prograeiii 
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TABLE 2.1 



Estimated Population Percentages of Students^ 
Cocpensatoiy Efiucatibn Selection Status 
By Fasily Economic Status an5 
Racial/Ethnic Group 



CE Selecti on Status 

ao CE So CE at 
title i/Titic I Gtber CE at CE Koti-CE tOIAtS 

Ecbnoric Other CE Only School School _ (2) 



S^tatttS 



(2) iXi {ty 11) (Thousands) 



POQR/ADFC - below OrshansSy poverty line or AJDC recipient 



EKLC 



Croup 
White 

Black 



Other* 



ithnit: 



Croup 

BJeck 

Bitpahlc 

Other* 



26.5 
32.7 
28.9 

38.4 



9.4 



18.8 



24.0 



5.2 



Totil CoBPt 
(ThouiAOdi) 2,161 



10.1 
. 8.8 
18.2 
6.2 



9.7 
8.3 
i7i8 
4.9 



2,000 



55.1 
51.3 
51.0 
35.0 



65.4 
54.9 
53.6 
42.5 



12,264 



8.3 
7.3 
2.0 
20.3 



15.5 
17.9 
4.6 
47.4 



2,801 



100.0 
(2.011) 

100.1 
(1,5015 

ibc.i 

(5565 

99.9 
(1135 



100.0 
(13,5465 

99.9 
(1,2665 

100.0 
(6965 

100.0 
(317) 



20^006 



*"bth«r'' category includes Native Aaericins and Asian Americans. The aaaple $i«s 
for these groups preclude individual ahalysei. Because of the heterogeneity of 
this category and the snail ceil sizes in the table, the figures should be 
ihterpreted with caution. -- -— - 



Source ; Bregllo, V. J., Hlnkley, R; H;, i S. 



ronetnic and 

IfcliiiiMi ititiii ahd^ieiecti&tt f cr cetr ipensato'ry edaeatibfi (Technical 

Report No. 2 from the Study of Sustaining Effects of eompensatory 

Iducatien ax» Basic Skills). Santa Monica, Calif.: System Development 
Corporation, 1978; g'^ 



TABLE 2.5 

Estimated Population Percentages of Students* Cxmpensatoty 
Education Selection Status By Basic Achieveinent and 
Racial/Ethnic Group 
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GE Selection Stat4js 










No CE 


Mb CE at 






Title I/Title I 


Other CE 


at CE 


Ron-e£ 




Basic 


and Other CE 




Sdiool 


School 


m 




m 


^2) 






(Thbusaads) 



LOW AeHIEVER 

Racial/Ethnic Group 



at least i year beiov grade level on 
standardized achie^etsent: t^t 



Khite 


27.0 


17.1 


43.2 


12.7 


100.0 

(2,1955 


Black 


35.i 


10.8 


^♦0.8 


13.0 


ibb.b 

(1,0B2) 


Spanish 


41.4 


18.3 


37.1 


3.2 


100. 0 
(437) 


Other 


35.9 


7.7 


.23.0 


28.4 


100.0 
(83) 


RESUtAR AeHIE\,^ER 












Racial/Ethnic Cro 












White 


S.O 


S.4 


66.9 


15,7 


100. b 

(10,595) 


Black 


19.6 


7.0 


61.3 


12.1 


100. 0 
(1,156) 


Spard-sh 


18.3 


15.6 


62.1 


4.1 


100.1 
(553) 


Other 


8.3 


5.0 


42.1 


44.6 


100.0 

a66) 




Total Count 
(Thousands) 


2,495 


1,645 


9j82i 


2^404 


16 » 365 


*Criidej5 2-6 Only 



Source: Bregllo. V. J., Hihkley, R. H. ^ & Seal, R. S, Students* econotnic and educa- 
tional sta tus and s election fo r 4:^>n^ensatdr^ education (Technical Report Kb. 



2 from the Study of Sustaining Effects of Compensatory Education on Basic 
Skills). Santa Hbhicai Galif.: Systan Development Corporation, 1978. 
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Ij^iE 2.6 

Estimated PbpolatioS Percentages of Studgnts' Go^ensatory 
Education Selection Status By Family 
EcbhDtiic Status Basic Achiey^eiiti 
and Racial/Ethnic Group* 























CE 


Selection Status 




Economic Title_l/Title I 


Other 








Status and and 


Other 


CE 




No CE 




THTiT Q 


-Educational Status 


(%) 




a) 


m 




m 


POOR/AFDC LOW ACHIEVER 














Racial/Etfittic Group 














White 


39 




u 


45 




led 


Black 


Al 






49 




inn 


Hispanic 


38 




20 


42 




ICQ 


NON-POOR LOW ACHIEVER 




• 










Eaciai/EtSnic Group 














White 


24 




t1 


59 




106 


Black 


28 




ii 


61 




100 


Hispanic 


45 




16 


40 




101 


POOR/AFDC REGULAR ACHIEVER 












Racial /Etfinic Group 














White 


20 




7 


72 




99 


Black 


2A 




1 


68 




99 


Hispanic 


25 




12 


63 




100 


NON-POOR RK?DLAR ACHIEVER 














Pa^cisl/Etfinic Group 














1 Wh^te 


8 




8 


84 




100 


j Liack 


15 




7 


71 




101 


i Hispanic 


lA 




18 


69 




idi 


i *3rades 2-6 only; K of ^^Other" 


Racial/Ethnic Category too snail 


to represent in 


j taBle* 














i . . 














Source: Bregiio, V. J., 


Hinldey, R. 


E. , & Seal, 


R. S. Stcd«ni 







tloaal s ta tus an d ^2^^4on for ^^^eas atdry e ducation (Technical Report Ko; 
2 frbta the Study of Sustaining Effects of Cbn^jensatbiy Education on Basic 
Skills). Santa Monica, Calif.: Syst^ Itevelopment Corpbratidni 197S. • 
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Program orpant?at^bn t Student '•pullbut*' is the dbmihaht oetndd of 
delivering Title I services (see Tablt 2.7). It has been estimated that 75% of 
cortpensatory aid removes the child frbn the regular classroom and for about 
bhe-thira of those involved in pullout programs, ail instruction takes place 
in settings with other students (Poyhor^ 1977). 



TABLE 2.7 

Organization of fcnpexisatory Programs 



ERIC 



% e£ students 2 CE students 

CE Subject served by pulloat served^n regular class 

Reading 85.3 14-? 
Language Arts 65.5 35.5 
Hath 62*6 37 j 

Sources National institute of Education. Evaluating c6mpensator>' education: An. 

interim report on^thi^ Katijonal Institute of Education compensatbry educia- 
ttcn stud^;. Washington^ D.C: National institute bS: Educatibn, 1976. 
(ERIC rtecuinent Reproduction Service No. Eti 132 238) 

There is also evideoce of substantial of pullout tn ESAA (Wellisch, 

1979) and state-funded conpensa^cry pto^raas (Brbokover * Brady, & Warfield, 1981). 

The average ambunt of tim® Sfpeat ijn co^ensatbry education is 5^ hours per 
week or about one-fourth of the ^SiSeht's tbtal available learning tioe. Average 
hours per week by subject are: reading ^d language arts--4 hours; taath~3 hours- 
the overall average is higher due to the laany students «7ho receive €£ in tabre 
than one subject. Students in pidlout progr^ miss regular instruction in a 
variety of subject areas » not infrequently in those that are targeted for 
reaediatibn such as reading or oath OflE, 1976) . 

National evaluations bf title 1 CHinkley et ai.^ 1978) have sfeswn that 
cixiority students receive above-average hours bf cbiapensatbry reading and 
Mth instruction delivered in sisall groups by special teachers (see Tables 
2.6, 2.9, 2^10, 2^11). 
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TABLE 2; 8 



The Relatibiiship of Race/Ethnicity to Time Spent 
in Reading and Hath Instruction 



Race 

Majority 

Minority (Biacki 
HispanlCt Asian, 
Native Aiaerican) 



Mean Hrs. Reading Ihstructich 



Keaii Hff, Math Instruction 
Offered Attended 



243.03 
255.21 



230.57 
238.56 



171.87 
184.76 



163, ©5 
172.91 



TABLE 2.9 



The RelatipiiEhlp Of Student Selection for Coinpensatory 
Education to Time *^pent in heading 

and Math Ir strUctibh 



C f. aelectioh Status 
Title I 
CtKer CE Only 
No eE 



Mfean Hrs. Reading Instruc. Mean Hrs. Math Instruc. 
Of fer ed Attended Offered Attended 



277.79 
254.64 
238.93 



258.94 
238.97 
226.82 



199.48 
172.69 
172.71 



185.51 
161. 6§ 
163.79 



Race 

Majority 

Minority 



TABLE 2.10 

The Relationship of Race/Ethhieity to Time 
Spent with Special instructors and 
Small Groups for Reading 
and Math Instruction 



Mean Hrs. Reading 
Instruc. Attended 

with Reg. with nbh-Keg. 

teacher 



133.95 
134.22 



16.36 
31.23 



m Class 
size 2-13 

88.85 

105.67 



Mean Hrs. Math 
Instruc. Attended 

with Reg. with hbh-rcg, 
Teacher 



100.88 
105.11 



^,20 
16.14 



in cljiss 
of 2^13 

27.71 

45.93 
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TABLE 2.11 

the Reiatibnihip of Stuaent Selection for Compensatory Educatibn 
to Tine Spent vith Special Instrtictors and Siaaii 
Groups for Reading and Kath Instruction 

Mean Hrs. Reading Msan Hrs. Math 

Instruc. Attended IriStruc. Attended 

vith Reg, with non-Reg, in Class with Reg. with non-Re£. in class 



CE Selection 


Teacher 


Teach»r 


of 2-13 


Teacher 


Teacher 


of 2-1 


Title I 


128.95 


64.58 


141.66 


101.87 




68.43 


Other CE only 


122.31 


43.^3 


128. §8 


87. 5S 


18.94 


52.30 


No CE 


136*52 


8.63 


79.10 


103. H» 


4„54 


27.20 



In addition^, researchers conducting exploratory studies of soail nw&b«rs 
of schools have found pullbot to restiit in resegregation. kimbrough arid Mil 
U9815 observed racial se$regation in title I Kid ESAA (and special ^^o^iiMi 
and bilingual education) puiiout programs. Brookover^ Brady, and Warfieid 
found resegregation (obre than ISZ higher minority group participation than 
tninority rroup school enrollment) in Title I and stat^ CE pivgrams- Observations 
of samples of compensatory education students cbhfirmed that they were pulled 
out from less to aore racially segregated settings. 

Dae to micority bvcrrepresentatibn in cb^ensatdry programs i combined vith 
the reliance on pullout for CE services* minority students spend a greater atnount 
of instructioixai time with spcsctai t:^chers and in smalU, more segregated groups. 
The Relationship of Conpensa^oty^gro^raja^ Dei eigr egatipn 

Several authors Ixave no ted. an inherent tension between cbmpcnsatbry educa^ 
tibn and integrated education as jstrategies for increasing equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Cb^ensatibn is seen as requiring the concehtratibn of 
disadvantaged students for intensive riaiedial trcatoe^t, viiiie Intcjtration 
relies on the dispersion of minority students aiabrig their more advantaged peers 
and in s^-icols cf better quality (Levin* if 78* Radin, 1978). This; conflict 
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has been observed especially with regard to the operation of Title I programs 
in desegregating school systesns* where students and schools tn^y lose services 
due to changing patterns of attendance iEpbsed by desegregation plans (Berke 
& bemcirest, 1978; Thiemann & Deflamihis, 1978). This situatibh was ameliorated 
by changes in title I eligibility criteria for students affected by desegrega- 
tion * and by the use of ESAA funds for compensatory education for schools and 
students who lose Title i eligibility due to desegregation (NIE, 1977; Hawley 
S Barry^ 1980)* The pbtnt remaitiSi however > that direct service compensatory 
programs may be difficult to implement simultaneously with desegregation with- 
out resulting in resegregation. The potential for resegregation through com^ 
pchsatbry services is e?caccrbated in Gchbbls that operste several categorical 
programs st5d hnyt Substantial numbers of students who are eligible for more. 
than dn^ type of service. Typically, these schools place ^aitipie eiigibie 
children in every prbgram fbr which they qualify* resultlii^ iu nutteraus pull- 
outs or, in sOTe cases, the establishment of i separatii track fcfi&ed on ccmpensa- 
tory program participation (kimbrough & Hill, 1981). 
Xilompeasatory Education as a PrORramnatic Regularity 

A fundamental value of the school syst^ is ^he acad^ic achievement of 
Its students. It is frc^ the cotmitmezxt to enhanced academic achievex&ent, 
especially for low idiicvcrs fro© poor families , that cbmpchsatbry education 
has developed. As was nbtcd in an earlier section, school personnel find it 
administratively easi^ and instxuctibnally convenient to brgainlze homogeneous 
groups bf children for teaching purposes* Epstein (1980), in hex study of 
factors associated with patterns bf resegregatioh^ found that cbmipensatbry 
programs are selected most often vhen perceived motivation is low and lAen 
other tracking procedx^es and te£f;her support services are part bf the school 
program. The need to provide services to low-achievers is not questioned here; 
Q rather, the qaesrf;bn which mist be asked is: Why do school systems rely on 
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pullbuti a rescgregative teclniquej for delivery of such services? 

Efficacy of pulioat > As long as minority group students are disprbpdr-^ 
tibhately counted among the recipients cf compensatory and other categorical 
services, pullout viii result in a degree bf rec-^gregatioh. Whether or hot this 
trade-off between cbii5>ehsatiox; and integration is justified depends to no scail 
extent on "he educational efficacy of pullout prograns. There are a huicber bf 
grounds on which pullout could be expected to be 01 effective way to provide 
rraedial services: instruction is given in a smaller group, usually by 'a 
specialist teacher; these tvo factors allow for more individualized and 
stritable instruction (Nlfc 1976)^ Qvt the -other hnhd, pullout cbuld have 
negative effects in addition to resegregation: puiied-but students Say miss 
regular instruction in some part bf the cbre curriculxxa; there may be conflicts 
bctvech the content bf regular and compensatory instruction; especially when 
students ea^erience multiple pullouts^ the result approaches a form of ability 
grouping for a large part of the day (NIE, 1976; Kimbrough & Hill, 
1981). 

Teachers* reports in evaluations of Title I indicate that while many pull^ 
outs take place during students* study periods, a substantial proportion replaces 
the remediated subject or some other core subject (NIE^ 1976). Teachers atid 
aides in one case study reported that most compensatory students missed regu- 
lar reading or math, the subject for which they were pulled out (Broofcover 
et al. , 1981) • Kii^iroiagh and Hill C1981) also observed frequent instances bf 
substittition of CE classes for regular ones in the saajc subject. In addition, 
they found that students in multiple pullout progrms could ^ss regular instruc- 
tion in :iome subjects, usually social studies amd science^ during tsost of their 
elo«).tary school career. 
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the impact oi conpthsatdry ptogriSns on e^ucatlonsi schieveaenc has Been a 
contrdversiai subject since the earliest evalijations of Title 1. Large scale 
evaluations in the early years of Title I consistefitlv failed to show signi- 
ficant achievement gains for participating students (see McLaughlin, 1975» 
for discussion of these evaluatieh efforts). An alternative evaluation 
strategy has been to exandne the characteristics of Title I projects identified 
as successful- Sne such study included among the comon elements of success the 
use of wnall groups or individual instruction, specially trained teachers, and 
high treatment Intensity, all characteristics associated with pullout 
(HawRridge. ehaiupsky, 5 Robert.. 1968, .ited by HcUughli.. 1975). However, a 
later study by the Educational Testimg Service indicated that pullout may not be 
the most effective approach. Aithomgh the ETS itudy found little difference in 
achicveiaent gain* between Title I and other students, there were differences 
\rf.tfiin the Title I group. Coispensatory students who were in reading classes 
with non-^CE students gained tnbre thaxx those who were in separate reading 
classes (Rossi, McUughiin, Campbell, 5 Everett. 1977). 

More recent Title I evaluations have specifically addressed the issue of 
pullout vs. mainstream delivery of compensatory services i but with equivocal 
results. This is at least partially due to the near-universal use of pullout; 
there are few TOainstrearo title I programs to provide coTJiparisons. The Instruc- 
tional Dimensions Study included instructional sotting (pullout vs. mains tr earn) 
as a variable and found significantly larger gains for mainstream students in 
first grade reading and math achiev^ent and third grade reading achievement. 
Only 102 of that category, howevier, were receiving mainstream compensatory serx-ices 
(e.g., from a classroom aide or cc^sultarit teacher); the rest were non-iitie 1 
students (Poynor, 1977). 
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The tiidst appropriate conclusion to drav from this research is that while 
puliout has not Been stapported on achievement grounds^ no particialar oainstrean 
approach has been adequately evaluated to toake any statesient about its effects. 
In any events the impact of pullout on achievement does not appear to offset its 
resegr^'^gative effects. 

Reasons for pullout . If the educational efficacy of pullout does not 
provide an adequate rationale for its widespread use^ what accounts for its 
predosdnance in Title I and other categorical programs? While neither the 
legislatioti nor .the regulations stipulate the setting in which services are 
to be delivered^ there are several requirements that make pullout seem the 
obvious way to achieve compliance: 

1* Title I funds must hot be co-xaihgled with other revenue source » 

but rather spent on identifiable services. 
2. The services must be provided only to the identified* eligible 
students within schoci (usually not all eligible students are 
served I due to the copcehtratlbn requirement). 

the services must "suppl^ent^ not supplant'* the regular services 
provided to ail students. 
These provisions require that Title 1 provide a recognizable program for 
targeted students that is in addition^ to the regular school program. The 
easiest way for schools to do this has been to separate Title t students from 
others for the compensatory services. Ironically^ this practice has resulted 
in a form of sxipplantatioh when students are pulled out from regular class 
instruction. Glass and Staith (1977) argue that rhi^ interpretation of Title I 
requirements has been encourag«J by the enfbrceacnt posture of the U.S. Office 
of Education, which has placed strong esphasis on the carpeting of funds and 
services. This predominant cbhccm that only eligible children receive services 
was strengthened ever the years due ti;) the unfavorable evaluations of Title 1 
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in its first 5 years ^ shoving little impact oh achievenient and documenting 
misase of funds (Glass fi Snith, 1977). Descriptions of specific prbgraas in 



puiiout prograr:s and of reductions in schools and students served in the early 

years of Title I inplemcntation (U.S. Qffice of Education, 197^), in general, 

the taonitoring and enf or cement systec has been tightened in recent years ^ \;rith 

the result that instances of noncompliance in the use of Title i funds have 

become rare (Goettei, 1978). Local staff perceptions of why pullout is the norm 
tsupport the conclusion that school districts see it as the easiest vay to 

satisfy federal am^i state regulations (Brodkbveri et al., 1981) « 

An opposing view is that» in schools with sufficient concentrations of 
poor and Ibv^achievihg students* all students could benefit from c6i::peii^atbxy 
services (Glass & Smith, 1977). Other ways of allocating Title I funds ted prdvi^ 
ding services and their effects on use of pullout are discussed in the third chapter 
In simary ^ Compensatory programs are primarily designed to assist poor 

and iotf achieving children. As minority childrexi are disproportioxiateiy 
represented in these groups^ they are also dispropbrtibnately represented 
in compensatory programs. Since most compensatory aid is admi.ni:.tered by 
pulling children out of regular classes for special instruction » the impact is 
to resegregftte. Children in pull out programs spend ti significant amount of 
time in more racially isblat«l settings; a substantial proportion have all 
their classes with other CE students. The resegregative effect of compensatory 
services are difficult to avbid because of a lack bf alternative models and 
resources for service delivery and because of the need to adhere to Federal 
regulatibns about targeting aid. 



The provision of special education services is based on the right an 
Vacation for aii Aaerfcan ^Idren^ including the handicapped. Gf an estimated 



desegregating districts provide examples of changes from classroom aides to 
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7 inillibh hahdlcappea cfiil3reni i iiiiion receive no services^ and'bnly 502 
of the children arc receiving the services they heed (Weintraub i ftbeson. 1976K 
It has been assfflied that because handicapped children have special heeds^ 
special materials > instructional methods^ and specially trained teachers are 
heeded These special services have generally been provided by grouping stu^ 
dents according to their handicapping condition, Assighttcht to a special 
edocatidti class is usually based on a combination ot' standardised test results 
subjcetive evaluatibn£ of school personnel^ and parental consent. Because 
ttihbrity children are likely to perfonc at a lower le\'el on standardized tests 
than do vhite children and arc likely^ as a group, to be Sore negatively per- 
ceived, tfiey tend to be overreprcsented in EMR classrooms* 

The history of special education is marked by nuoerous legal suits: 
(1) to establish the right to an education fox handicapped children, asost 
notably PARC v. Cb msabx^ealth of Pennsylvania ^1971) and Hills v. Board of 
Educa tion (Pistrict of eo i tmb i^ (1972), and (2) to establish nondiscriminatory 
practices for assignment tb special education classes ^ Diana v. State Board 
of Education^-(£aliforniaX (1976)^. ta rry P , v Rile s (San rr a ncisco )- (1972» 1979), 
and PASE v. Hannon, et al, (Chicagb) (1980). 

ebngress recognized the right to an education for handicapped children 
and their special educational iseeds in passing Public Law 93-380^ the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973 and the subsequent £ducatibnal teen^ents of 1974, in which 
it was c5it;;lared that * • (it is) the policy of the United States bf America 
that every citizen is entitled tb an education to meet his or her full potential 
without financial barriers*^ P^L. 93-280 and the subsequent Educational Asiend- 
aents provided the basis Tor Public taw 94-142, the Education for all Handi- 
capped Children Act of 1975* P-L. 94-142 provides funds to states and local 
schbbl districts for the delivery bf special ^ucatibn services to children 
with physical^ cognitive^ and cMtional handicaps. Federal financial assis- 
tance for sF^eclal educatibzx had been available iinder prevlbtis legislation^ but 
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P.L. 9^-1^2 acJd«d cbnsiacrabie procedaral specificity to existing riquiri«;*hts; 
in addition, its |>rovisidns are r::ahdatbry regardless of tfie level of actual 
appropriations. The lac and regulations establish a cotsprehensive process for 
identifying^ assessing, and placing handicapped children, including the following 
eienents: 

1. a free and appropriate public education for handicapped chHdrexii 

2, piaceDent in special education only fbiibwing a nbndiscrtoinatbry 
cq!Dpreh'*nsive assessment, and retention in special education only 

if subsi^quent rccvaluatidns (it least once every three years) cdnfirm 
the continued need for special education^ 

3« due process for parents* 

4. indiviyuuai education prbgraxD (XEP) designed to aieet the child *s needs ^ 

5. special education services to be provided in the least restrictive 
ehvirbmaent (LRE) • 

Funds are aiibcated by & fbmula based on the nuSber of hahdicaipped children 
enrolled and the avera|;c p^r pupil excess cost of special educ«ti«Jn services. 
Only, a roail prbpbrtibn <Sf the excess cbst has thus far been financed by 
P.L. apprdpriatiD*u, 

Advocate groups for bahdiccpped citizens ^ nbtlbly the Council for Excep- 
tional Children and the Association for Retarded eitizens^ were instruaentsi 
in designing the Jegisiitlbh and winning its passage by hMr^unaniTOOus votes in 
both houses of Congress. The success of these efforts was ia^e possible^ 
however » by judicial d^risibisjs that had already XDahdated nost of the provisions 
of P.L. 96-142^ ttse JAR^ and pills^ cases* The cburt decisibns gave e^uai educa- 
tional opportunity for the handicapped a constitutional fout^atlon; they also 
made state and local officials core receptive tb federal legislation ^ since 
it would provide Junds and set aore txnifonri standards than woultf a continv^d 
series of lawsuits* No oajOT educational organizatibn went on record in oppb^ 
sitibn tb the passage of the rcw lav. 

An additional i^etus for P*ti 94-li2 arose fxba the Diana and Larry F, 
O cases it^ v^-, fh the aisclassif ication of taituDrity children as retarded was 
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chaJU'hged^ Decision? in these two c^«^i ieid the fcundatien for thu DDtidii- 
crir^'^awrj- assessiti^nt '-rovisAOns r ; ;.^gisiatibn. This reljuireceht plus 

the least reicrittivc trtvirr- c^^yat doctrine arc. the iDost iicportant 

components cSf the lav rigaroihg racial and ethnic seg^^egation in special educa- 
tion. Whilfe the general standard of appropriateness in assessment and service 
delivery of course encompasses the entire range of handicapping conditions ^ 
the legislative history of ?.U indicates that the issues effecting 

^nority group children were not the iajdr concern of the dbttiniKjt advocate 
groups. Rather » their emphasis was on the inclusion in public educatiotn of 
children who had historically been barred from school* the more severely fiatndi- 
capped. 

P.L, 9*-162 provides funding for students diagnosed as having speech 
impairaent» orthopedic and sensory handicaps severe enotional disturbancei spe- 
cific learning disability (LD) and mental retardattbh^SR) . The last category 
has traditifcy^aity been further differentiated into three educationally relevant 
divisions: educable (EHK)^ trainable (tHR) atxd' s^ver^ {'V^-^ ;- 

the more severe or urore obvious handicapping conditirw^E fairly eaysily 
dljcerniblt. These inclutSe severe ecabtibnal disturbairice, TftX, SSR and speech 
and pSysical S^dicaps. it is in tha differentiations of the mildly handicapping 
conditions* OIR and LDp which rely heavily on Judgments bf school personnel 
that questions of resegregatibn arise. 
Resegrfefeation-Thri^^u^b^ 

The regular curriculum is organized in way« ttuit lead to resegregatibn^ 
but even more dramatic is the tendency for special education programs to becpme 
ghettos for minority childrem^ particularljrblack children. The great disprb- 
portlonality of black youtngsters in special education classes^ particularly 
the mbst stigmatizing educational ESR classes has Be^ ai^ly dbc^raented. The 
resegregativc impact of this pattern ts mitigated only by the comparatively sm^l 
percentages of youngsters invblvad. Whereas most children will be affected by 
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school policies relateH to ability grouping and trBcking^ nationally about S.n 
of white studMts, 5.6% of Hispanos and about 8.5% of black students are assigned 
to all categories of special educatl n- The figures for EW assignneht are about 
1% of whites. 1% of Hisp^nos and 3.5% of blacks, there are also substantial 
regional variations (Center for National Policy Review, 1980) . 

Student assignment . The aisprbpottionality of minority students in BSR 
classes was first brought to public attention in the Diana case in 1970. In 
this class action suit» the plaintiffs used disprbpbrtio^ility (two tiaes as 
many Hispanic youngsters in EMR classes than would be expected given Hispatdc 
enrollment in school) to support their clain that the use of standardised 
intelligence tests, administered in English, resulted in laisclassification of 
Hispanic children. Biagia was quickly followed by a similar class action suit^ 
Larry- , on behalf of blfeck childreti. the I^ rry P. plaitstlffs produced similar 
data for bl^ck enrollment in EHIR classes in Caliibrhia and even more dispro*^ 
pvortioiiality in San Francisco, the origin of the case* 

The dispropdrtibhal representation of black children in £MR classes across 
the nation has been clearly dezaotistrated since |:he Office of Civil Rights began 
collecting data on special education in 1973. The Children's Defense Fund (1974) 
analyzed 1973 OCR data for 503 school districts in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, ajhd South Carolina* They found that over 802 of the students 
in EMR classes were black, even though less than AOS of the total enroii^nt 
in these districts was black. Alxtibst half of these 505 districts reported 

that 5S or more of their black students were in EMER classes, hbwever bniy four 
districts reported that 52 or more of their vhite stt^ients were in IWR classes, 
in 190 of these districts (over 3725 the probability that a Black student wmld 
be in an 3^ class vas five tiines as great as that for a \Aite stndent; 
in ten districts ^ the probability vas ten tiiaes as great* 

Analyses of data from specific school districts have traded to reinforce 
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these general hatibhal patterns. The Cblumbus public schools' Report to the 
Federal District Court on the Status of Desegregat-ibri (1980) > included data 
on enrollment in special education classes by type for 1979 and hew ^rxrbl^ 
• tnehts between Octdber, 1979 and January, 1980. They found some dispropor- 

tionality with the mojit dramatic difference at the high school level. 

In the metropolitan Nashville- Davidson County public schools, psychological 
services received 7.287 referrals from classroom teachers iii the 1977-78 school 
year, 76% at the elenehtary school level. Gf these^ 58% were white^ 31% black 
and IIZ unktiown or other. Psychologists tested 72% of the elementary children 
referred^ served 10% without assessment and left 18% unserved. While the refer-^ 
rai rate reflects the 31.2% of the metro school population which was black, 58% 
of the children in DIR classes were black (Cook, 1980). 

There is a good deal of evidence to suggest ^ dramatic decline during the 
past decade in the overrepresentation of Hispanic students in BlR classes. 

Early 1976s data on Hispanic enrollment in EJ® classes reflected the dis- 
propbrtionality presented in the Diana case. The U.S. Cbanissibh bh Civil 

Rights (1974) ♦ in its six-volrae study investigating Barriers to equal educa- 
tional opportunity fbr Mexican Americans in "the public schools of the Southwest, 
reported that Hispanos were twlca as likely to be placed in EMR classes in 
Texas end 2^ titaes as likely in California. These two states, vhich were the 
only ones to record ethnicity of SIR students^ enrolled inore than 80% of the 
total number of Mexican American students in the Southwest. 

Carter (i97ba) repbrted a relationship between the etirdlliaent of Hispanos 
in ESIE classes with tJxeir overall enrollment in the school systens. in co^aring 
ten districts with low Hispanic enroiteent, he found that the larger the Mex- 
ican Ar:erican percentage within the school district^ the CMDre likely they vere 
to be considered retarded. In the districts witii an average Hispanic enroll- 
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Trent of 15^, 30^ were in SIR classes; In districts which averaged 2.31 

Kispanici 3.62 were im HMR classes. 

More recent reports lead to the conclusion that rxatibnally the bverrepre- 
sentation of Hispanic cniidren in BIE classes nay be declining- Carter s^ic 
segura (1979) reported California State Department of Educatican survey data 
vhith document that between 1559 and 1977 there has been a drariatic decrease 
in the disproportion of Hispanic students in ^ classes. Sir:ilar patterns 
vert noted in the placment of Higpanos in EKR classes in Tc is. It should 
be noted that Uiis decline of Hispajiic placesient in SR classes in the South- 
west has not been acco^anied by a similar decline in the disproportion oi black 

students in EMR classes in these state*. 

Aspira (1979b) reorganized and reanalyzed the 1968-76 data frdn OCR| 

focusiTig attention on school districts having 3^000 or core pupils and 
at least a five percent Hispanic enrotteent* tess than five percent of all 
districts in the nation »et the cdTRbitied criteria. As part of this study they 
focused on Hispanic enroiinerit in special effluc.ntion. Thiy concluded that 
nationally the percent of Hispanic enrollment iii EMR classes was lower than 
that of non-Hispanic enrollment. However, Hispanic participation in JMfi 
ciasses was greater thM that of non-Hi (^panics in desegregated East Coast 
schools and was consistently higher in Southwest ichbols. fhns, though, 
there has been a decline in disproportion cverali, Hispanos continue to be 
overrepresented in EMR classes in school districts having substantial 
Hispanic enrbilTBcnt* 

A recent analysis of OCR data verifies that black children continue to 
bk dispropbrtibnately tepreseftted in EMR classes, Kitionally they are about 
3k tises as likely as white students to be placed in such classes; in the 
Sbuthi the figufiH ire clbser to t^H to 1. This repot i alsu confirms the 
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trend in the decline of Hisparuc enroiiseat in BIR classes indicating that 
Hispanbs are no longer dverrepresetited in 5>iR classes nationally (Center for 
Nstioiral Foiicy Reviev, 1980). 

The disprbpbrtienate representation of niiibritigs in LB classes is not 
nearly so dr^atic as for DS classes. While the proportion of black enroii- 
raent in LD classes exceeded that of the school enrollment in Nashville this 
has not been the case nationally • The Gblmbus report (198S) indicated a 
sligh*l>' ssaller percentage of minority students in LD classes than in the 
total school enrollment. The C^ter for N££,^:^bnal Policy Review C198B3 found 
that black students were slightly less likely to be categorized as LD nation* 
ally and drastically ies& ^6 in the Northeast and Midwest. In the Kbrtheast, 
the ratio of blacks to whites in LD programs vas .67/1.00; in the Hidwest, 
the figures were .75/l,8S*, In contrast. Hlspanos tend to be slightly over- 
represented in classes for LD naticnaliy; ?ira, 1979b; Center for Ka 'iaal 
Policy Review, 1980). 

In surxiaT^ . More blacks arc assigned to special edacatibn than any other 
racial or ethnic group. Blacks tend to be greatly over represented i^ E34R 
classes and underrepft:?: ented In LD classes. Hispanic overrepreseht^.tion in 
classes is cleciiningH but they tend to be slightly bverrcii^resented in LD 
classes. Since LD classification is generally conceived to be less stigmati- 
zing than S'lR to children to labeled* tllis disprbpbiTtibhate nuisber of black sv%^- 
dents assignea to the more stigmatizing progrfiJB r. ^^es sorter seribus questibruo 
;iboat the evnluati.bn and assignment cf b'acic children in special education 
classes, Xiig Recline in the proportion of Hispanic children in IMR classiii- 

Say refiectt a chaniigCf iu -ai^^essaent prbcedures v'^*ich eli^iiinates the obviously 

« _____ __ 

unfair techn^^i^^ of testing a Sf^Slsh-ipeaking child vith an Fnglish IQ 
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test- their slight overrepresentacibn in classes inay reflect anbiguity 
in the definition of ID-f especially as it relates to the vnderscandir.g cf the ; 
ijspsct cf having Spanish as a first language in a predbniriahtly English- 
speaking educa'ilibnal systen. The !3dve!r,ent of ninority children cur cf special 
education does not necessarily reduce the overall resegregacibn cf these 
ch::idren vithin the scr :?ol; they nay be r:d^ed out of classes into a 
l$'<g«j segregated low ability group class or into equally segregated biling\i;al 
education programs. 

Bro^ra^ organization ^ Special education services* like ability grouping 
and compensatory education can be organized in ways that are ©ore or !!ess 
resegregative. P,t, ^4-li2 requires plsceibent of handicapped children in th« 
least restrictive envirpnaent (1-R£) . that is, handicapped children should be 
educated with t::eir normal peere to the greatest ^jxtent possible* In practice, - 
the options of placeaient gerc- ally avaiiahie in schools are, from the least 
restrictive to the most restrictive; resource room service, part-tiiae special 
clas full-tiGF^ ;ipeciai class, and special da^- school. Resource room ser- 
vice*: Are often tiiaited in scope^ for example, sots?' school districts aiiov^ 
a m&ximum of one hour per day of resooree help, ehlidren classified as EhSR 
are generally placed in fuli-Urcae special classes. Children classified as 
LD r.ay receive rcsourcs help or fuii-titts p'iacecjent, dcpemding oh the perceived 
severity of the learning disability. 

FjrtnerTnore, Gallagher (1^^*72) points but that '\ . . in a number of large 
city school syr,tenis far less chatx ten v^'-cent of the /children placed in 
special education classes are ever returned to regular educat-^bn. Judge 
reckha^ij in the Larry P. case, Indicated that asstgraa'nt of black children to ^ 
DIR clesses is CBptciaiiy harnfui in thit DIR clap..>s ire dead-enH placetnftntr; 
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iu the early years of iEplesencatidh cf ?,L. 9^-142^ state education 
cepavtzi^nts ar,d local school cis triers were prinarily concerned vith the 
idenctfi '-scion of eligible children and the frstabli%hnent of lEP and due 
pn^cess procMu-e$ (H^rgrove^ Grahaa» iiard^ Aiernethy, £unnin£bain L Vaughn, 
1981, Stearns, Gr^an. L David; 1^80^)^ Inpleaenting the LRE provision has re-- 
ceived less attention, the Office of Special Education l^as been criticized 
for 1»: enrorceaoeht of a huaber of P.L. 94-1*2 requirenents^ including th« 
continued high placenetst rates of black children in programs (Educational 
Advocates Goal: :ibn, 198&^. There have been cocsrdihatidh prbblcsis between 
OSE and the Office of Civi!-. kights i^i th» Departiaent of Education, \^}dch monitors 
jcaiac>rity piac^ent rates ii: special education under Titl^ VI of the Civil Rights 
S.ct ot l^Si^, Al:.3dugh 0' ' rs>- ji ciinsiderably broader ^nd^te for Monitoring 
^nd enforcement of F.t- 94-U2 th^n does OCR, vMch prinarily responds to 
inhaviduai cymplaint^ Oi-E has been criticized es. being slow to use the OCR data 
; and to irr;es;tigate dlspropbttiohate TOin.'rlty placraeht rate^ long as the 

^:eneral procedures of P.t. 94-142 appfsar to h»ve been followed (Education 
Advocates Coalition, 1980). 

The Relation^f 1> of Sp e cial Education Progr ^s to Pesegtig/ ttioh 

For a number b? reasons, it is difficult to detenaine if special education 
asstgnricnts for black chiJcren have increa»id with tfrfigegr«gatioh. Are such 
assigt^ents beif^g used systerj^tically to res^grefsice ^thi^ desegregated schools? 
One prcblea is that data on special education by r*.c^ -^as' not sj^s tctnatically 
ijatfiere? nationally before 1973. In the Sleuth, where disproportionate aSBinn- 
nent is gxea^est, d^ssegregatibn preceded thi/s period. In the past decade 

there has b-^cn incre^ssed attention given to spcc^sil educaticxj prograrss and 

• 

provision --f additional resooiTccs for special education, end this has in rcSiRj 

c?scs coincJded vith tb • prbceis of cJt egrcgatien. In school distracts th^re 
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aa ihcre.use in special educatiba piiceaent bccurrao sinhjltanebusly vith desegre- 
garion, it is ditficult to detertsine the extent to vhich this is in re£?orse tc 
desegregation or a response to an increased focus ca ^^ecial ^..dMC^.'ciov. 
assitmrtii: Lvc. 'IHis is especially trae when tihere is hb racial data preceding 

desegregation. 

There is sbne evidence that special education asisig^raeat for black cniidren 
5 • increase itsaediately af l - : -Sg to integrate, -hat it may be a specific 
n sponse tb desegregation. For exar^plc^ during the first year cf court-ordered 
desegt^gatiOB in the Omha public sc'. >ois in 1976 and 1977, teacher initiated 
referrals increased 502. Thif vas alrjost entirely g^counted for by black 
children who had been bused to previcusiy sil white scisbbls (Calusha^ 19S0i 
tstkiae, 1980). Becawse referral is the first step in the process of special 
education pls eerier. fc, the &&r foliotring iopleaentatibh of a desegregation Vtistng 
pisn nay be a high-risk ti&c for consideration of black children to special edu- 
cation. ColuEous, Ohio reported s slight increase in spec >, si ed jc^tidn assign- 
o.-nt ta tb« two yetrs fbllowihg f.a?le)»etitation (Columbus Pvciic Schbbis, 1979 ^ 
1980, 1901). 

In ibst of the hatiorii schobi districts under court-orderel schoos deseg:'«>^ 
ption plans are somewhat I--':? WkeXy to have a Mgh proportion of riieir black 
students in EKR programs t?' tlhT's/e vnder voluntary plans of desegregation. 
This i^uggests that districts -a^er court order are more likely to be sensitive 
to issues of raseg.regatibn tliah those tJiit are not speGiftcaliy dir.^ctisd to be 
so mder courr order. In the South, whicJ= has the greatest percentage of 
fctadents in t chools una.. soa£ iorB 6f desegrsgation piafi, the difference in 
percentages is very sffi^U. ir..is is th^ am o$ the country Pher^s the 3arf<',5t 
propettiorj bf bisrks ara in S\R cl«t§ti md the typ^ of deisej^-tj^stioh ipl^o 
appears W li^sve Icas» effect (Centftr for Kitionul Policy R8vie-.%-j 1980). 

o 
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tTnen ccr:parihg schools along a continuirn of segregaticn> a decreasing 
perctrtc.g'i of blacks 2nd an increasing percentage of whites ire identified as 

when nbving alcng the cbntincim frra iacenseiy white to intensely black 
schools (Center for Kational Policy Review^ ISSO). 

i-ittle is known about the effects of desaggregation on a^signs-ent of His- 
panic children to special educatioc. The Aspira (1979b) study which addressed 
the question of Hispanic student assi^^ent to special education as it related 
to zh'^ idegree of segregation of the school district found distinct regional 
differences in this relationship. i;n rhe Sbuthweit^ liispanlc assignment to 

classes was lowest in the l^asr segregated districts. For the rez:air,ths 
areas the reverse was true; Hispattic participatibn in Dffi classes was Iwsst 
in highly sirgregated districts. In contrasti they found no relationship 
between segregation and Hispanic enroll^eht in W classes except in *iie Midwest 
where Hispanic participation in LD classe,s decreased as the level .lif £:>egr/5gat£bn 
increased. 

^ e Persista s^ of Spe cia l Ecuca rio n as ^Progragaatiic^gulftrity 

The resegregatibh of nir.:?rity ch=.Iireh via full-tiie pi- ^ n\ cf tfie^e 
children in special education classes (especially EKR) calls to question the 
€f fdctivehess of this brganisatibnai pra<"iice. Re\,<earchers ^rtcdyitig the 
effectiveness of differing organizations of se;rvlcc delivery in special educa- 
tion havft generally ccsiptfed the effectiveness of sperial classes to isain<- 
streaming ol ©SI children. Several excellent reviews are availcble (cf;, 
Abras.sbni 1980; G3r!W:n 5 GottUeb, 197^' Sc=ffD , Gottlieb, 4 Robiftsbh, 1979^ 
thus ont^ the I "^Ic cc ^clv jion of - reviewers is shared here: rescarcherg 
hojve failed t-j ^h-^pw a diffcxehce in rchieviiaeht of r..udents placed in fu. 
tine EMR ciisse*? ari\4 those wfie have been rcains treated. 

if special ciassesi are rot efiectivi^ then vhy do sc-vosols persist i:. 'Ms 
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organization? Th^ range of diversity which teachers encduiiter vith issin- 
streamed ^ students is very great. There are very real, anc educatioTially 
irportant, differences between the child with an IQ of 60 range) smd the 

child with an IQ of 140 (gifted rarge)- The regular teacher cay not 5iave the khbw^ 
ledge or tecnnicai facilities which would support an appropriate educatlcrai pro- 
gram for these children. Furthernore, special classes are the adninistratively 
easiest means by w'i*\ch to provide services to groups of children vhich had 
ZiO-t been routrinely served by the schools. 

For iany years ^ the schools had excluded handicapped children froxa their 
prcgrasis* Inclusion of these children is now ^^^s^?tcea. Even if states or 
school districts shr^ld elect i336t to participate in the P.L. 94-142 progran 
and subs.equent funding they naust abide by the regulations proiu3gated by the 
Office of ^ivil Rights uuc^ Section 504 of the RehabilitatitJu te? of 1973, 
which cbntaims xnany of the aaase provisions. 

J^illhgufcl EducdtioD Prdgraias 

Very few actiNritics in public iffiirs arc ronftising and 

pollLicaily charged than are bilingual »duc«ticn and school dc^egre- 
g&tioc. Both invcdve the T^gitlative, cxecntity«, snd j^^ 
branches of state and national gove^eht* Both are sMft bf the 
public having major coctal, as veil as educational iJRplicaticns. 

Neither are well uadg.^srood by practitioners r v the public in 

general. Huch heat b^ut little light is being generated. (C^t^er. 1979} 

Bilingual education programs are based oh the v«.^iue^ ,of equil benefit. 

frow: educational opportunities. Given e^juasl access to £r«lisfi-bds*d irtstr-jc- 

tiOD> thfi ximited-Engitsii proficient (tEP) student dot% not have the saise 

opportunity for learning as do English pro/ficlent students. The ^^ighitude of 

cV.t need 11 bilingual rdu^tit;. diffi'^ult to gau-e in that thcri «re 'vs 

^ce\i'r3te counts of -V^^ ^iuabe- LEP children (Thernstrois. 19^6) and that there 

ymir^ dejrte«5 cf ^inEU^g^ yroiici^'Kiy in both languages of LEP childr<jn 

<^:i^:\A^T h 2J&na^ i> '''v lie ca^ci.wty itudents iv need Eill^ngual education. 
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are Hispanic, though a signif icanc proportibn of Eispsnic chiidrer: vho nc€.3 
sp-ecial language services ate hot ehrdlied ih such progrscis. "Indesc* a-^c'^yi 
the 12 states where the nsec for bilinguaJi progrs'ss is th^ greatest, on]> ot:e- 
third to tvo^ thirds of the Hispanic children are being served" (Fernandez S 
Guskin, 1981). ThougS bliinguai prcgrars are nor r^-chiTTg all of xtsps-? 
children needing servUM t&ds^e children vhb do participate tend to firjj 
bilingual progrars s^^^TCgObive; experiences. Biiingual-bicuitural progrsas 
were mandated with the hope of remedying Engiisb language deficiencies that 
lead to lov? achiev^»ent end high drdp-but rates for youngsters which eisb 
have a r^segregative effect. 

Though ideal school districts have had bilingual education prdgracs since 
zhe riddle of the I9th century (ThertSLStroE^ 198P) , it is its recent history 
which has established bilingual education as a prd^ramatic reguSr^'tty 5n the 
schools. The heed for bilingual education has resixlted in mandates from tht 
Ivticizix l^jgisij^tlve, and executive branches d| governments 

Tfee judicial nandates for bilingual education are very smch intertwined 
with Hispanic desegregation efforts. The frequently cited basis for segre- 
gation of Hispatos vas theii Cnglirh langtiage Jeflcidficles and the special 
needs those deficiencies createdi Since 197D, courts bave included bilingual 
progr&ffis as Cbmponents in desegregation plans (Cisnevqa v. C orpu s Chr isti , 1970; 
E.S^ V. iexas.- San Felipe Bel Rid , 1972; Hilliken v, Bradley , 1974; Arvizu v. 
WacQ Xnde^n^eiv t School District ^ i§7i) and mt^r^ recentJy mandated bilingual 
programs but prohibited the ^laiti^fenance of tVi^ prcdoaihately Hispanic schools 
in vhich they vouldi be iispleujamted ( jCgycs^ v. -Sc >wol g istr i ct No > &i?nv >er , 
1975: eterd v. Me$r, Edrmvy Valley Srhcol District Ko. Sl j 1975). 
- The ^udlciftl lani*tiark in bilingual education V35 the unaniacus dccifiion 

of the Supr^e Court in Lau v. Kichdl.-^ (1975). fh^ Court fovwrtd !:hat thi* San 
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rtahciscb Unified School District hid violated the Civil Sights Act of 1964 
by denying the cistrict's Chi\ies,e--speaking students a "iseaningi^. opportunity 
to piirricipate in tne educational programs." obey maintained t.h^t there is 
rot eqcaiity oi treannent serely by providing students t?ith t>?e saze facilities i 
textbooks 4 teac.iers and curxiculm; students who do not undn'stand English are 
effectively fbrecidsed iron: any'r^eahingful education. The ciandate vas for 
special programs to assist students vitS English- language deficiencies to' 
benefit frb^ edv^catior^al progr^s. IT - Lju decision vas c ted as precedrat for 
subsequent court decisions regarding bilingual education for Hispanic students 
( Serna v. Pbrtales Municipal Schools > K^Mexi^ , 1974; .fcsHra of K.Y. Inc. v. 
Board of Education of IBlh). In the most recent case involving bilingual 

education, the courc ruled that having an Ineffective prograjs is the saae as 
having no progrs:^, and therefore is a violation- of Lau (Ribs v. Read , 1977). 

Congress first addressed the special needs of children in the passage 
of Title VII of the ^icaentary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) in 1968. 
Though titled th^^ lingual Education Act" no aentton of bilingual education 
was inade in the statue*, rather "new and Imaginative . • . school progrars 
designed to aeit these special education needs** (Section 1 it) were eligible 
for funding. The tiiigifeic participants were limlred tb nbn-En^slish spc^aking 
students (LES/NTS) having a hbtae language other • an Eiigliih, i\ iow family 
income, and a record of lo^ achievwwsnt. Title Vll ^as subsequently renewed 
ari revised in 197i and 1978. Thr revisions of the act in these two >eirs 
expanded the act to: (1) include broadrr range of participants, b> focafthg 
on Er :li£h proficiency rather than speech al^nc, by dropping the lev inceoe 
requirement, and by allowing inclufion of wp to iO£ er-ol,r.ent of g.ngii8h- 
proficient student^: imd (2) becoire more specific in the cyp^> cf fi<.rfct£ble 
progiaTns, by requiring •'bil^^^gual/bicultural ccJ-ati prc^raras" rath^i than 
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the "hev and isiigi native" programs brigiiially Mandated. Additionally^ the 

ESAA cDnrained a sepaTate provision for tliinguai education. 

Congress also pa^^sed the Equal eppbrtunity Act (1974) which stated: 

Ko State shall deny equal educational opportunity to ar individual on 
account of his or her race, color, sejc, or national brigin. By the 
failure by an educaticnal agency tb take appropriate action to over- 
cone language barriers that impeded equal p^articipation by its stti^ 
dents in its instructional prograas (Section 1703. f). 

Proposed rules and regulations for the Bqual Opportunity Act were not pubiishf^d 

until die last months of President Carter's adainistration in tfce fall of 1980- 

These highly cdjatrbversial guidelines were opposed by cppbnents and proponents 

of bilingual education for differing reasons^ and were withdrawn as the first 

official action erf President Reagan* s new Secretary of Education "^erf^ll Bell 

(Deparment of Education, 1980; Bell ...» 1981). 

Concurrently^ t^e Office of Givil Rights and the Bffice of Educatibn were 

(1) developing guidelines for school districts delivering services to LEP stu^ 

dents, a:nd (2) engaging in subsequent mbnitbri£«g ictivltics. The first bilingual 

isandate from the executive branch was in the fortn of & isemdranduai applying 

Title VI of the CivJl Rights Act cf 1965 and pr'^viding directives frM the 

Departzsent of Healeh» Education, and Welfare to school districts hi^^ving sub- 

stthtial LEP «tus}e»t pcpulatibhs. This dbciflnant^ which b?caie known as the 

•'Hsy 25th M^orandun^,^ required schools to recjediate ''language deficiencies in 

order to bpeih their imstructidn,^! j^rbgrams tb liMted^Engllsh-spcakihg students'* 

(Pattinger^ 197C ' . The cxecufivc mandate was further cl.srt'fied by the dcvel*"^- 

oent of guidelines prepared by an OCR tAsk fbrce^ adopted by UCR ^nd USOE^ ana 

issued the sunmer of 1975 (Epstein, 1977). These guidelines, known as the 

•*Lau ncne'^'.eii" rtqulred School diitficts having 20 or Oibrc children from one 

iang^i^ge sroup to proviii. bii'ngua- -bicuiturai educatibn programs for children 

wRib ^al/ci; • f>' * . '»tik that native language. Sinc<i OCR b*gan applying 
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the Lau Rtsaedi^s in iS75, it has riegistiatei: nearly 500 tocsi agreements bsscd 
on these guidelines (Scanfieid, 1969). eritics of the Lau Remedies ccriren.d 
that these guidelines go beyctid the juidicial fcancste of tsxi , in that: (i) tan 
addressed t>i£ weirds of stodects having itr.guistic deficiencies in English 
vhereas the Remedies defined iligibi? ''^f^.itts by their prisary or hose langoagCi 
and (2) tsx reqcirtrd "sbnething sp-^ct^i'' in rieetlng the needs of LES/KES stu- 
dents vhereas the Remedies s?ecif:ie(i b liinguii.i-olcuitoral educatioi:. 

In addition to federal oandate?^,. locat school districts Bust also respond 
to their state mandates; 22 states have enacted bilingual edacstion itgisiatloa 
(Brisk, 1976). 

If there is one thlmg that stands out from this review, it is tht*- "xt5he 
two candstes (bflingusl evocation and dcaesregation) are rif« with tsaprecise 
definitions^ political interpretations, govi^rnaent jargon and edT Jcar.rq ,- and 
advocacy for var^*tng ihterpretatibhs" (Carter j 19793. 
Models of Bilifij^al Educattcn 

Prograris to assist : rf stuuertf. , t 4«sig: ed In a variety of ways with dif- 
ferent implications for t.^-nt, isolation. Approaches range alorif. a ceti-ttnaas: fr^ 
EngUsh-as-a-SecOnd Lan^iuags (ESt; classes to folly develop**'! biiihgual-blcv Itwral- 
birognitive educaridnal preirams. The ^asis of ESL Is that of teaching English 
as a foreign laiiguag" (U.S. eotmisston on Cilvil Rights* 1972). with the rationale 
tbat techniques other than ioanersion «r» necessary to aasist the LEP child in 
gaining t:i^ English ianga«ge proficl^rcy taic^rsiiry to have a soccessfal cdoci- 
tiohal experience. 

Bilingual education encompasses a variety of prograas Iti'iuding bxlingoai, 
b'.llngcal-bicuitural, or bilingual-bicultural-hicocnitive rHufatlon progfaai$. 
Title VU as i-^hdtA defines biUngasl education as "Initructlctt in teo lanpuages 
and the use of chose tvo languages as tsediotis of instruction for any part er 
all of the ichotfl curricvioa." Whii« ^icoghizihg the heed to becorve proiicieht 
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in English, bllicgual educaticr^ is also based en the rationale th^r students 
iaarn best vS^f^ taught in their native language ar^ that IE? students should 
have the opprrtunity to )ceep pace vith their EnglisD-speaking peers vbo are 
^:'.£:;rning other ST:bjects, 

•^Tven the study of the bistdry and culture associated with s students* 
cbther tongue is included in a fci lingual program, bilihgual*biculturai education 
results. A few- proponents of comprehensive bilingual prograr:^ argue that* 
tF? students have developed different cognitivs styles as a result 6i their 
socialisation expel iences and thus should te taught using teaching styles and 
strategies differenc frna thi^ir English proficient peers. This is terSed 
tilinguai-biculturai-bicognitive ecucsticns and has obvli;us isipiicatiori? for 
segre. ation Ctopez, 197E: Rai^irez, 1573j Ranire;? h Gastaneda, I97t). 

The resegregative iifipact of a bilingual pxQgraai will dej -iiad not only on 
its Ijiistructional focus but also on the gr;^.i'^ fo* the prograa. Policy wHers 
have generally ssandat^d transitional pro^;rai£3 designed to prepare tE? students 
* to learn effectively in th^ regular BChocl ;^.^£t«3). Kbsv proponents of 

bilingual education and Hispanic cojasunttie^r ^'^:.v:.;rie a >.';ir« for ©^inten^nce 
programs to develop eQual co:cpttehce in both languages veil as fosttring 
a bicuTturai identity, 

Tae resegr:?gai'ive itopact of i staintenihce brie, ^^.^^.ion tiight be s:>fttned if 
tusJ^.sJ: ip^aking students vere active part.* rtpants and ^^vel^p^d proficiency 
in tSc re/.u.-?S language; :hi« wo'uld crc'&^te a tSfr^xtey rather than cne-uay prcjt.'fi. 
In such prrjgraai^, th;*i'lripn whj were inic:wixiiv' monolinguai in English would have 
the advantage vl hiling-jal ccxpetcncy . Thfe prbgrat» would be viewed it "sltirr- 
r .:iv^'* rather than 'Vettediai/* Wi-die biiinguai progranis vir^ ihlti/ited to 
met the nf»ed\fi r.i LEP studer.tis niktly ever- bilingual ititx-te provides for tht^ 
voluntary enrcllinent of non-nationil-brigin-ffitnority students {Corcni 1969). 
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Mcsc programs ire designed to be transiciohsl. Theoretically^ f-^iisitibhal 
prograc;s nay be dne-vay or tvo--ray; Isciwever, is practice, a transiiic^al pro- 
gram is usually regarded as "remedial" and is ^s^t attractive to x^bn^Kispahbs • 

Resegregation Through Silirgual Education 

At tSis ti»e it is impossible to test the hypothesis that biii:7;guiai educa- 
ticB results in resegregatioti due to an overvhelning lack of data. Neitt.er 
the Cffice of Bilingual Education nor the Kailbnal Clearinghouse ctj ^iliivgi^l 
Education could supply reports regariitig the mature of students in biiingu^J; 
education or the organizational patteras used by schools in delivering bil .1 
ed;3catiot3 services. Thus, the conclusion that bilingtul ^ducatiots is resegre- 
gative based on liMted data and consideration of the definition of biling\iaX 
educavibn prbgrans^ 

Student- as^^ro^nt . Vhile a school say offer billnigual programs for 
several linguistic groups t th^-se groups aie separated for obvious instructional 
purposes. For exr^x^le, bilinguSi progr^s in V^iettiaa^se are separate froiE 
bilin^jgual prograiss in Spanish, The susjority of srudents enrolled in bilingual 
programs are Hispanic; estii&ates range from 70 to 84 percenit (Aspira, 1979b; 
Dep&rtiaent of Ediw:ition, 19S0; Eps tein, W1\ Fernatdex i €n^fcin. 1981; 
Stanfitldi 1986). Federal rulea ah3 regulitibns for ficla VII bilingual pro- 
grass ail or? i caxieuffl of 40% enrollwent of E^siish-spetVing studthts; however* 
thc> fund only *t-;dehts. TTSe California ittate bilingual education iasr, the 
Chficdri Act, Ttquires that no mott than 2/3 of tfi« ituSenti in i bi.lJr.i?i;il educa- 
tion prdgraia ^)« LES Clii5ited-rh|llsh-tpeskiaj) • TVsis ict ippfirs to endov^c 
tvo-wa* bilingual eHgcation by involving non-tEP 6tuaeht»; hbv-everj Carter (1979) 
points out that WO'X oi the children in Califdfnia's Spanish-English progracs . 
ere riispanos, comcluding that the vast Majority <?'; Engitsh-apcakers arc 
Mcxtcin tocricanSi He further conrhentfs 
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children are eTir^-.-Ied in VI1_ classes. It Is r-specced that 

the cajbrity of those Tn^l ish^speaking children enroiied are 
English-speaking Eispanos rather than Angles or blacks. 



Epstein tl577^ noted that it has been cbtrsbh practice to assign students to 
bilingual education progrirr:5 on the basis of surr^arzes rather than language 
need. Such an assignrscTzt practice vculd^ by definition^ constitute discxini- 
nation and segregationv ; 

The only vide^scale research on bilingual education vas conducted by the 
teericatD institute for Research C1977-78), the *'AiR study,^" under contract 
with the U.S. Office of Education. According to their analysis ^ which cbriined 
tSt and bilingual education classes » 75% of the children in Title Vii classes 
were Hispanic and only 16!v of these were judged to be abhblihgual-Spahish, 
Tne researchers asked teachers to rats the children in bilingual classes ^^cord^ 
•Ing to their English ipfeakiiig abilities; their results are presented in fable 
2.12. 



TABLE 2.12 



Percent of Children in Title Vlt glasses Due to 

LES-Ability (AS Judged by their Teachers) 

Grade Percc " ^ 

2 35 

3 30 

4 29 

5 19 

6 27 



On the averige, less thin i/3 of the childrei^* grades 2-6, in Title VII 
;^p*ni;;h-Engll«h cl£:^i:es vcre LES. Ihis led AIR researrhcrs to conclude xRat 
Title VII rlaises ver« not prituirily vehicles to teach nbn-Ehglish-spei^king 
students su->^tantive subject laatter while they acquired Englisfi, rather they 
were scp^itate classropas for Ritspihic children. It should be noted that at 
thiit tiR>« oi tht AIR BtJd^, the target jjopoiation for Title VII bilihguil pro-' 
ftiim was Itttlcpd End non-Engllsh-fepti- l^lng fUS/NES) itbdefltg whereas the 
O current tirget paisuiition U te> scodentii •nconpissing such English iklill is 
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reading and writing as veil as speaking abilities* The need for bilingual 
education for LEP students is not denied. However, the degree to vSiich Hispanic 
studenLS are assigned to bilingual education prbgrains without regard to linguis- 
tic needs causes one to qutestion btiirLgisi education as a resegregitive practice^ 

Program orjgahizatibn . The degree to which bilingual programs are rescgre^ 
gative day depend on hov they are organized and administered, thernstrom (1986) , 
reflecting on the AIR study ^ commented: "One reason the programs served such 
a high percentage of English-cozspetent students was because transfers out of 
Title VII classrooms were rare." Indeed ^ 862 of the students remained iJ> 
bilingual programs although judged to be cbmpeteht in English. Only 92 were. trans- 
ferred to English-speaking classes while receiving some continued support for 
Spanish maintenance; and cnly another 52 were totally transferred to English- 
speaking classes. Thus, in practi<;e, many programs espousing transition goals do 
not implement trahsitibh^ in turn creating Hispanic tracks within the schbbl. 

the potential for resegregation through bilingual education is very much a 
function of the model and/or goals of the program as they interact with time 
spent in the program. Title VII rules and regulations mandate that^ at the 
very icast^ students in bilingual programs join their English-speaking peers 
for nbnacademic activities and courses which require little or no English such 
as nmsic, art, and physical education. Time spent in special language classes 
Bay range frc«s an hour a few tijses a week to full-day bilingual programs. 

The preferences of schools for time allotments has been neither systematl- 
caiiy recorded nor analyzed. No data are available regarding the amount of 
time students are in ESt or bilingual classes. Thui^ bhi must exa&ine the 
brganitatibhal structure of bilingual programs from a theoretical perspective . _ 
in order to demonstrate the potential for resegregation. 

— . 

ESl classes ire, by definition, itnited to tEP stuaents; thus enrollment . 
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is likely to be lOOZ Hispanic* However, xise spent in-'M& U$ l^^lirsll^ 
than that spent in bilingtial education programs ^ Some ;is:c*s-^|& M ESL 

"entry progras^" which is an intensive f ull-tifiie ESL c^«i5^^ 'ffgilSS?^' h)? transfet 
to English-speaking classes as soon as possible. In sueB i^'^aii^ffJi c^jnteht 



r^t schools 



areas are not taught until the child becdaes English-prof i«;£^i^f r ©^^fei^^ 
offer ESt classes concurrently vith participetibn in English'^'^p^^^;vS^ 
Participation in j^iich programs xaay vary frota a few hours per ve©X 
half the school day. ApproSaately half of the prbgraas in the .Mp-^iza |iS7§S| 
study were ESL only. 

The other oodeis of bilingual education may have transition ffl^^iStetiahce 
goals and taay be one-way or two-vay. Participation in such bilingual ^f^jgt^Hss 
©ay be for any part or ail of the school day. Theoretically ^ one vtb^ul4 
eipect trahsitlbh prograns to segregate studente for a lesser period of 
students' cducattbnai car^ter than would maihtehance prbgrains. However ^ ji:^ 
noted ^ transition xaay not be iapleinented. 

Carter and Segura (19795 indicated that nine out of ten bilingual eteation 
projects in the Southwest are transitional » and that 90% of the children 
served are Mexican-tecf ican. Thus^ trahsitibhal programs tend to be resegre* 
gative^ but theoretically only until the child becomes Engiish-prbf icienti 
In an attempt to prbmbtii transition, the Kew Jersey Bilingual Education Act 
limits student participation to three years. 

Ctae-way maintenance programs for Hispahics bnly are equivalent to the 
establishment e£ a dual educational system. Tvo-vay prograai are. by defini* 
tion, integrated. Two-way bilingual programs are more likely to be viewed 
as "alternative education progratas/' rather than having the remedial ha tyre 
inherently attributed tb trahsitibhal bilingual programs » thus drawing parti- 
cipation of non-Hispanos. However, few two-way maihtet ahce prbgrams exist. 
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The degree tc vhich my <?f these progrsrss^^ regardless of Eocei^ gc^isi or 
participants, is resegregative is very much a function of tine spent vitiiiti 
the prdgrar. Thus^ resegreg?tion via biiingiSial education is a imizxlon pf 
student assignseSt practices and progr^ axganizaribri-* In gumary # 



Existing bilingual programs do not operate in a truly bilingual s^t^^^fe^^ 
the typical pr<?gran enrolls only abbul: bne^tenth Anglos and sniall 
nimbers of blacks. Hispanic children i . * tc^d to be channeled 
into the progrsas even if they could function in English- l^tng^ge — 
classes and kept in thesi yhm they could be in the nonfial curricultni. 
About twb-thirds of the children in the prdfraitt are not assigned be- _ 
cause of Itmited En|lish-speafc|^ ibility, and o^^ one prdgraa in 20 
transfers a child to an aii-E^iish progran when fee ©r she could 
handle it. COrfield^ 1977» p. 87) 

lip of Bilingual Education to Besegregatibn 
As nentlcncd in Chapter One, the relationship of bilinjual education and 
des??gregati6n is best represented by an atsalogy to the *'double-edged sword/' 
I.e., vhlle bilingual education may be a resegregative threat to desegregation, 
desegregation «ay be a threat to the integrity of bilingual education programs. 

in the Aspira (1979b) nationwide study of schools having sizeable Hispanic 
enrblitt^t, the researchers found that students who tnay need bilingual educa- 
tion or ESL were ©ore likely to participate in these programs in highly 
segregated school systems. Of the students possibly needing special language 
instruction: ^72 in la^ segregated (desegregated?) districts received bilingual 
education or ESL as compared to 57X in relatively high segregated evstras* They 
conclude^, **(i)t appears that segregation highlights the heed for special 
language programs^ serves as ah incentive for itnplementing these programs, and 
facilitates provision of the progrMS." 

"In several cases since 1974| the very existence of ongoing bilingual 
bicultural programs has been seriously threatened by the inmihehce of a school 
dcfegregatioh decree*' (C<)herii 1975). This threat li usually manifested 
in the proposed application of strict ratios in the student assigrmj^nt plan 
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(Fernandez & Gtiskiis^ 1961). thus, Eispanic xavoiveae::t in recent desegregatioc 
'Cases has been at the remedy stage in atteiq)ts to preserve the integrity of 
biiiiiguai programs (Fernandez £ Guskin« 1981) ; such «as the case in Milwaukee 

(see Baez, Fernandez, & Gaskin. 1980) ^d Boston (see Aspiras 1980; Brisks 
1975) • 

In an att€^c to specify the effects of desegregation bii bilingual educa^ 
tion, Aspira* Inc. (1979a) ^©ndu^ted an ethnographic smdy in two school dis- 
tricts (tmnaned) on the East and West coasts. Both of these districts were 
tri-ethnic coCTunities with a total xainority enrollicnt under 5©2 (15-252 
Bispanic, less than 3D2 black) and a total school enrbllment between 20^000 
and 150^000. Soth districts were in their second year of court-ordesred desegre- 
gation, the researchers froa Aspira spent four ladnths of field work cbjicen- 
trated on selected eieoejxtary schools within each district. Their ethnographic 
tefcfini^ues ii»cluded ofesiervatidns and interviews of school personnel and cotssu- 
nitf sieabers. Though both districts were encountering difficulties with the 
Simultaneous inplcjsentatJM M bilingual education and desegregation^ their 
difficulties were ^uite different. In •'Eastviiie": 

(t5here are problems ass6cii&tea with -Vainstreaaing" or returning a 

child to the regular classrooi Cfroa bilihgua 

as a child demonstrates (English) proficiency h« or she is ©aih- 

streaihed and encounters rapid and grasrniaticaiiy coapicx English. 

In addition, the mains treaxned child loses the warath and ccngeniality 

of the £St or bilingual class. The abrupt transition is not dcaon- 

striiting good results (p. 92) i 

Though school aditihistralors in •*WiJtville" reported that desegregation had 

had *'no effect** on the bilingual cdueation prbgrai, tfie Aspira researchers 

found that desegregation had resulted in the following: (1) dispersion and 

reassignin^^nt of bilingual studeets and teachers; (2) some bilingual teaching 

tcaffis had been broken up and forced to reorganize; (3) bilingual teachers i^d 

education were not accepted in hew schools; and (5) K^6 neighborhood school 
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bo'iindaries had h^^n redra^, resulting in so mch Sispersai that Bilingual 
education vas on an ixidividuai "pull but" basis for all K-6 schools » i^isfeteas 
brganiied group prograj^s had eacisced prior to iapie23ei:t3ti6s desegregation. 
In general, they concluded that "court ordered desegregation plans at tises 
curtailed specially targeted miiwrity prbgrra5 lle.g,^ bilitigual education^ 
early childhood education) . . . (bc-tause) they depetsd a critical t&ess of 
students in schools to meet federal guidelines for fuBaihg" Cp, 10 J* rurther- 
mdre^ school desegregation bad not enl^^ced the understanding of the HisjJa^c 
coaammity by %^ite adninistrators or teachers And that Hispanic students vere 
less liJcely to come into cdp^tact with M supp«>rtive learning envlrotsaent given 
desegregaticrn. Fliaily^ they c^^^ted thit there were diveirgent goals for 
bilingual education; whites wanted transition progr^s and Hispanos 
wanted maintenance programs. Fernandez and Guskin {1978) sUcaaarized the situ^ 
atidh: "Dispersing students . . . /md not providing then with si^lar ser- 
vices in desegregated schools will plice an undue burden on these children* is 
educationally unsound and indicates that the desegregation plan is not appro- 
priate for the iuiti-ethnic/oultilinguai population in the district'* (p* 62). 

Carter (1979) suggested that desegregation need not become a threat to 
bilingual education. He noted the increasingly popular wivetaent fro© desegre- 
gation addressing the raciil balance of schools toward Ethnic/racial isolation 
ah approach that would allow a critlcil mass of LEP students to be assigned to 
particular schools rather than evenly dispersed throughout i district. Further 
more he irgues vith regard to bilingual eddcatidh 4nd desegregation ttest **only 
lack of creativity and lack of conanittnent eetcr implcSentatidn of bilingual 
prcgrans In racially balanced schools" (Carter, 1979). The compatibility of 
bilingual education and desegregation are explored in greater depth in 
Chapters Three and Four. 

10 1 
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-Bi^ l g gual EdQcgtipn as a Pros r ^^g tic Regtilsrlty 

Agreenent that "sbae thing" needs to be doc^i te assist th« IS sttjdents in 
English- spea^cing schools leads dtie to question the efficacy rf Bilingual^ educa- 
tion, *'Oae-^iii billion dollars ver^ speni on biiinguai education in the im 
years fr^: l^o8-i9/S; less than o ne-half of one percent iras for research^ vitb 
the result, iimt ve, have v'ery little, more if ^ researci base for biiinguai educa- 
ti.cn thais. iid over ten' y^rs. /ig©*' 'Cltoijces 1978). '"Kbt only is thetc a 
lifciteii ^s^mt of eaucitlbnal resea^cfe bili^ogMl ed'acation, bqt researds- 
HMings ©n the actoc^ilishaenit ^af %ilf'»gual edtication are-aljDbst hbneadsseat. 
The few studies that are availai&ii£ Jacl; adequate depth, scjope., time and 
BiethodDipgy to provide a valid w^mxmmt of the outcomes 6f bilingual educa- 
tion*' ^Cardenas, 1977 ). 

The iBost frequently cite^ >stt5dy of the effectiveness of biiitjgual cduca^ 
tlbn was conducted by tte Aaetican Institute for Itesearch (1977-78), entitled 
^'Evaluation of the Impact of ESE* Title VII Spanish/English Bilingusl Education 
PrccKgratns/' and tcndvn a^ the AIR itudy. (For sunu&ariei of the AIR study | see 
Cardenas, 1977; Carter and Segui^it» 1979| Epstein^ i977; Thernstromt 1980.) In 
brief, the study contrjisted the p^tf'atnmctt of two groups of stitdetiti: (1) 
those enrolled in Title VII bilingual ptbgr«a«^ and (25 "comprarable" students 
not enrolled in such programs* the students ^ere pretested in the fall of 
1975 arid pbittested in the spring of 1976, The Ali researchers cbhcluded: 
(IJ nw^i-Title VII stuaenti did better than Title Vll students in English langu- 
age arts (both groups generally either main\taijtted or iffiproved their percentile 
ranks--bbth groups at about the bbttbia 2&X of the nation)^ (2) Title VII itu- 

dents did better than non-Title VII ttudenti in nath (both groups lyf.ther 
tnattttatned or Itnprbved their percentile rahR--bbth at about the bbtti^ni 30^ 
of the haiioTO, (3) Title VII students (including Anglos) shbw^ftd ah lncrc;2se 
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frtwi pretest to pdsctest in Spanish reading (non-title VII stiidents were 
not tested), iSd (4) there was no dlfferecce ia school attitude associated 
with parcitipatitsi is bilingmal educatibn. 

The AIR study has not gone without criticisa. The Intercultutal Devel- 
bpaent Research Association iWU) tste Cardenas. 1977) argoed that, the ilR 
resesrcSers did not distinguish aaohg the vari^ progran chcracteristicSj such as 
ffibdel (ESL or bllicgaai), go»ls ^iwtenance or transitional), instractiooal 
tisse, content, and nethodbldgies. Though the co^arison groups nay have l>een 
coaparable oh ethnicity and SES. they had varying degrees of English proficiency 
(75X of the title VII snidents classiflaid by their teachers as either Ehglish- 
doxihant or bilingcal English- doelnant as cocqsarcd to 962 of non-title Vil 
students): yet the researchers did not take Engltsh-picf lci«icy into account 
as a variable in their research design, theoretically the Interla between pre- 
and posttests was a school year, yet in reality, "IS alabst 502 of the schools, 
the tine froo pre- to posttest was five isbhths or less. Finaiiy, about one- 
thiTd of the hbn-title VII teachers and aides were involved in a bilingual 
prdgraa: "this raises the possibility that thi cotsparsble group had 'bilingual 
treateents,' thus Invalidating thea as a cottparisdn." trbike (1978) adaits 
that the AIR study does have its ueakr.esses* but suggests that it not hi dis- 
missed, r*tfier it should m viewed as « challenge to ii^rove bilihraal-biculturai 
education. 

The effectiveness of bilingosl edocstion fared better ih reviews by Paoiston, 
Belkin, Crahsra and WiJliams (197?) and troike (1978). The Piuliton review 
concluded: U) In bverill English li^gu»g« irt*, the billngually-instrocted 
groups scored as veil U, ox higher thsft, the groups receiving Euglish-bhly 
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inscroccibn, (2) furcherobre^ tSiy scorei liigher in Spanish lamguagi arts^ 
i3} bilihgxially- instructed students did as well as» or better thian, control 
groups in sath schievment^ Sd (^5 after two-to-tSree years of bilingual 
instruction^ students' bicultvaral attitudes were n>ore positive than earlier 
and bilinguaily-taught children s fcovad seif-cosC(cpts as positive as^ 
core bften^ tDore positive than^ English-itis true ted students, stay in school 
longer^ and learn English better than their English- instructed peers, 

Troike (1978) criticized evaluation reports submitced by Title Vll 
programs as "worthless" as a research ba#e in that they do not cOTtrbi for 
socioeconomic status or initial language proficiency of the studetits, of^en 
lack baseline data for the control group, fail to identify significant dif- 
ferences in teacher qualifications for control and experimental groups i and 
provide insufficient data/or statistics- 

Aspira (1980) criticised the state of research on the effectiveness of 
bilingual education pr6gr«as^ citing Biihy of the saae probletcs as Troike. 
They added I however ^ that **biltnguai nducation is ^^ested to do (or re-do) iU 
one or two years what teerica's edt^icatibhal sf^tem has not actottpUshed in 
aany of its nionolingual English ichools, witfe©9t feiving overcoroe SinpsgS 
barriers (e.g., fifth grade Spanish !iioholingual8 ^x|>e^t«d t© ittlin fifth gs-idf 
level English!)" (p. 84) • 

Orfield (1977) concluded: "Raiding thi existing research en bilSnguallra 
makes one point very cle^r — we do not tajow enough to cake irty confident |I<>baI 
prescriptions . . • ^pjjeobably we eventually will discover that there is no 
single best ans^tr mi that btlingualisn tforks well only for certain purposes 
in certain settings" {p. 88). 

The grovlne numbers of Hispanic iiuiimts enrolled in the school! ilriost 
assures that bilingual education will continue to be a prosr«B^tic regularity. 
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Currently LEP studettts are crsderserved; if the language needs cf these stii- 
deiits are beiwg recogni^e^i irfiat tHeh accounts for the fairly low ievei of 
services to these stiicfletstst One 'possible reason is the shortage of qualified 
bilingual teachers— a fact on which alKbst all authors vould agree, though 
''ncbsdy ksoes hoc severe the teache? , ^ « shcrtages are" {Epstein^ 1977 » 
p. 123. Furthenabre. tr.e nature ef the qualifications of aany bilingual 
teachers have been brought to question, Cardenas (19775 reported that the 
"JEFdt's secondary analysis of the AIR data shows that 5>nly 252 of teachers 
participating in the study reported Saving a biling;^!*! teaching credential." 
Waggoner (19795 found that (15 teachers using a non-English language appear 
to have been assigned on the basis of language skill* alcjhei (2) fewer thin 
half had had even one course ixi bilingual education, and C5) only 142 fcad 
preparation in (a) teaching the ienguage arts of a non-English language, 
(b) teaching other subject areas through it, (c) studies related to cultural 
background, and/or (d) teaching Kt. 

There have been varying reports regarding the btiingoal teachers' Sptnish 
proficiency. Carter and Segora (19795 reported that approsittately cwo-third$ 
of the tiaehers and almost all of the aid«s indicat«3 that they spoke both 
English and Spanish in their hoaes. Wag|oner (1979) found that <2S cf the 
bilingual teachers wert native speakers of that ianguage. In contrasts Cirdena* 
(19775 nptm that almost half oi th« Title VII teachsjns in Ehi AIR study 
adsitted to not bsing proficient in Spanish^ that 92% of the 'Isilingual" •taft' 
in One inajor city were roonolinguai tngiish, end that in another cbenunltyi 
teachers were tertified ai bilihiual with a miniiauts profici»ncy hi 750 wbfds in 
Spanish. Epscein (1977) described a study of the Spinl*h coaipetency of l-ilingasi 
teachers and aides in New Mexico* reporting that "only 13 of i36 couM -;iad and 
write Spanish at the thirsS WSdt levtl" as siseasured on Mexican tests of standard 
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third grade currictslra. The Spanish proficiency of the teacher is very ispor- 



asd aides* scores oa Spanish proficiency tests wete sis^ificantiy related to 
pupil geins in English readings Furthenabre^ only the teachers* proficiency 
in Spanish predicted pupil gains in Spanish readiig^ 

In addition to their linguistic abilities and preparation for bilingual 
instnictibn, biiingaai teadxers swst have an anderst^ding of the importance 
and nature of biculturalisa: •*The great zaa^ority fail to recbgnire the over- 
wheieing influence of culture on personality and behavior; have extr^ely 
limited knowledge of or contact vith (Hispanes)? and do not grasp the role and 
function ©f the teerican sdhboi .in gencrS. society or recognize its influence 
on the ethnically different child" (Carters 1970b). 

Since 1974, approxi^teiy S25 siilibn has been allocated annually by the 
federal gbverwaent for training of bilingual teachers /aidis (Epstein^ 1977); 
however ^ when Walsh (1976) conducted a national .survey of tSacher training 
institutions which offer teather preparation progriisis in bilingual education, 
©nly 18 were identified. Carter (197063 stressed the heed for teScher training 
institutions to aeet the needs their cenBiunlties. Be offered the exaopiie of 
the Univi^rsity of Texas at El fiso which graduates 450 teachers a yeati about 
75i of which «tay in the general geographic area («n arta of over SOS Mexican 
fe^f leans). That tns^ituttdn regsxtired coursework pertinent to the tjycstibn of 

7^ iusanary. Bilingu*! educition is a progracnatic regularity of the schools 
designed to a^et the ne^ds <^f LEP students. The degree to which bilingual 
education is eff«etlvc has been queitlbned. However » the authors of two r^ecent 
literature revievt conclude that bilingual education has resulted in ^hhancec 
achitvein^nt iSd i^lf-cohcept for the Hispanic ybunptir. The growing nuwb^ir 
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pf LEP Hispanic students coupled with a shortage cf qualified biiingtail 
teachers tends to exacerbate the probl^ of delivering adequate services to 
LEP students. 

ReasoR^ Re s egreg E tion Bceurs 
Desegregated scbooJs resegregate in acadesiic pregrams when they organize 
i^truction around structures which separate studmts into hcnabgenebus groups, 
in the first section of this chapter we have revieoed four iajor prograasnatic 
Regularities which are resegregative is practice: ^1) ability grouping and 
tracfcing. (2) co^nsatbry aiucatidn* (3) speciaa education, and ^4) bilingual 
education- In order to understand why resegregatibn occurs, it is necessary to 
take a closer look at student assignment practices and program brgahization. 
This section wilt discuss the relationship of race and ettoicity to the processes 
of pupil assignment, will examine resegregative organizational patterns and note 
the special problems created by the multiplication of categorical programs. 

Student assignaent to any of these programs generally involves a complex 
process of objective and subjective evaluations which include standardized 
testing, profosional jud^chts about educational perforswnc* and behavior and* 
in some casesi stiident stsd parer*; choice. 
The^feeta of St^dirdized Testing bh Resegr^gatijn 

Ability and ichieveasent testing are the wa^br tools for assigning students 
to heoo^eneous groups. Findley and Bryan (1971) reported that 82% of districts 
polled «se^ test stores for plaeraent. iaoy of them es the sole means of deter- 
Bsinatlon. Tests have been xiiU fox this purpose because they provide what 
appears to bt an objective, stople. and cheaply adiainistefed way to assess stu- 
dents and compare the» to one another. 

IJhlle grbup achievenent tests axe used for ability grouping, group IQ 
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tests were banned for this purpose in Hob son v. Hansen (1969) . Group 
achievement, aptitude, and interest test^ are ^ised for voeatiohal and 
educatibhal counseling and tracking. Individual intelligeiice, achievenjent , 
and personality tests are used in the assessment of su§{>eetid handicapped 
children and other children having academic or behaviors! dif f ictiities in 
school* 

The association of test jcbres with race, class, and ethnicity of stu- 
dents and the resegregation that results from sorting students into grbufs 
based on these scores has raised questions about test procedures and charged 
of test bias, Critics argue that the tests measure performance on tasks based 
on experiences and values that are less likely to be part of the minority 
child's history » and that the disjunction bett?een exposure and tested compe- 
tency will be most dramatic for the children whose families speak another 
language in the home. If test scores are viewed as representations of the 
inherent ability of children^ and ability groups and cracks are rigidly built 
on that assumption, then the initial score gaps among racial and ethnic groups 

will be maintained. 

There have been numerous discussions and definitions of test bias in 

thfc literature (Anastasi, 1976| Cleary* Humphreys, Kendrick, S Wesman, 
1975; Flaugher, 1978; Hunter t Schmidt, 1976; HcNemar* 1975). Three 
iTaajbr categories of test bias^ content bias^ mean bias, and predictive bias, 
have recci'^'ed the most attention. 

Content bias . Content bias refers to the degree to which specific items 
on the test are culturally biased. Charges of content bias have been frequent ^ 
but attempts to elituiftate content bias have generally not improved scores of 
minority students. 

Analysis of content bias of tests have ranged from subjective opinions of 
reviewers to complex statistical item analysis i The subjective review procedure 
is a superficial examinatibh of the item to determine if it looks biased • Some 
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test deveLbpers have used panels of experts to review test items ^ eliiniiiatirig 
those which appear biaseai attenptihg to cbntrbi for content isias; Howeveri 
eliminating 13 items perceived to be biased from a widely used 82 item ele- 
mentary reading test "did not improve the performance of schools with high 
minority populations relative to their performance on the original 'biased' 
version" (Flaagher, 1978). Frequently, subjective judgments of item 
bias are not substantiated empirically. For exa^le, the following item from 
the WISC-R Comprehensive subtest: 'Vhat is the thing to do if a boy (girl) 
Such smaller than yourself starts to fight with you?" has been frequently 
criticized as biased against inner-city black children. Statistical analysis 
of Responses, however i would guggest that this item may be relatively easier 
for blacks than whites (Jensen, 19755. 

ebtter and Berk (1981) examined item bias In the WiSe-R using black, vyhite* 
and Hispanic educators to select items they felt were biased against their 
groups. Five of six black educators felt that items were not biased: Hispanic 
reviwers selected eight items they felt were biased against liiri'snos. In 
their second study they performed an iten analysis and found that when 
results for black and white students were compared that 7 of 44 items (112) 
were biased against blacks and 6 of 64 (9%) were identified as biased against 
whites. A siSilar pattern held with 6Z and 8% biased against Hispanos and 
whites respectively. 

in comparing the results of the judgmental and statistical review, it 
should be noted that those items thought to be biased were not statistically 
biased and that judges disagreed that the items that proved to be statistically 
biased were biased (Cotter S Berk, 1981). "SiAjective judgments of item bias . 
are not necessarily accurate, and revision of current tests' either in the 
direction of greatei br lessei cultural loading might have the iffects of 
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simmitaneously increasing or maintaining group differences and reducing 
validity*' (Reschley, 1979), 

The issue oJ content bias has been raised in the courts, the plaintiffs 
in the PASE case (Parents in Action on jpecial Iducatibh v. Hahhbn;^ et al, » 
198D) argued that the individual inteiiigence tests used in identifying black 
children for E>1R placement were ci>lturally biased* Arguaents and tcstinbhy 
focused on the relevance of the test iteis to the black culture. Judge Grady 

concluded that the experts were working from preconceived notions and chose not 
to base his decision on their conflicting testiiobnies. Bather, he conducted 
his own review of the tests used in assessment (Stanford Binet and WISC-R), 
Examining the face validity bf each item. He concluded that tfiie tests are not 
biased and found in favor of the defendants, this case is currently under 
appeal. 

Me a n bia s^ , there are literally thousands of articles which address the 
Issue bf mean differences in test scbres among racial groups^ These studies 
docment lower scores by blacks on a variety of tests including the IQ tests 
frequently used fbr schbbl placement (Jbseph^ 1977) « **Several studies bf 
testing madi during the past half century have demonstrated that the mean 
scbre bf blacks is bne standard deviatibn (i.e.^ 15 points) belbw that bf 
whites » especially on tests that purport to measure levels of intellectual 
function" (Samudaj 1975). Shu^ (1966) reviewed more than 500 studies of 
black inteiiigence covering a period of 50 years and using 81 different 
measures of intelligence that confirmed these differences. When the racial 
groups are roughly matched on the tisual S£S factors^ the mean difference is 
diminished to about 10 points (Shuey^ 1966). though the xaajority of studies 
bf racial and cultural differences bn test performance has focused on IQ 
tests^ similar differences emerge on achievement tests. 
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Whether the finding of a differehce in ineah test scores between groiaps is 
evidence of test bias is a matter of debate. Proponents of testing argvie that 
mean differences do not equal bias, that these differences are real differences 
on the "trait" measured by the test: 

Differences in the eacperiential backgrduhds of groups or individuals are 
inevitably manifested in test. performance. Every psychological test 
aeisures a behavior sample* tmaf.ur m culture affects befeavidri its 
influence will and should be detected by tests. If we rule out ail • 
cultural differentials from a test, we may thereby lower its validity 
&s « measure of the behavior dosain it was designed to assess. In that 
case the test would fail to provide the kind of infforroation needed t* 
correct the very conditions that impaired perfonaamce (Anastasi, 1976, 
p. 58). 



jhehts of testing argue that wean bias is related to construct validity, 
and that the construct of the tests is at the heart of the issue. For ex^ie, 
if it is assumed that the construct of intelligence is normally distributed 
regardless of the color of skin, yet the intelligence tests result in different 
for different rices ^ th^n th*- test i« biased and lacks construct validity. 
(It should be noted that when differences in mean sccres of males and females- 
females had the higher scores— occurred at the beginning of the testing move- 
ment, test authors altered the tests until the resulting means were the same, 
and they continue to be the same. The argtment at that time Was the construct 
of intelligence was assumed to be normally distributed in males and females.) 

Plaintiffs in Diaaa v. State Joard of Education ^ (1970) and I-arry v. 
Piles , (1972, 1979) argued that the Intelligence tests used for identifying 
Hispanic and black children, respectively ^ Were culturally biased on tie hasis 
of construct validity. In Plana , it was argued that the construct of intelli- 
gence was not being measured when Spanirh-dbmihaht children were tested hy 
English- language tests, i.e., the construct being measured was not "intelligence' 
but facility with the English laSguage. The Larry P. arrJ=>ents were ^ch more 
cS^lii though the focus reoaiiied en the construct validity df the test, that 
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is, did the cbmobnly used tests of intelligence (Stanfbrd-Binet and WlSC-Rj 
really raeasaire the intelligence of black cSildren? Testimdhies were given by 
the leading figures bn beth sides of the testing issue, in short, Judge Peckhan 
concluded that the construct neasured by iQ tests did not reflect intelligence 
of black children, thus banned their use for identifying black children fbr 
Em pl^icement. The state of California broadened this decision and has pro- 
hibited the use hi IQ tests for ideatificatioR of black cSlteen for any m- 
cial education placcoent. It should be nbted that the Urry P. case, like the 
PASE case in which the opposite decision was rendered, has been appealed. 
Thus, it appears that the debate of testing bias, a debate that seems too elude 
consensus aaong professionals, will culminate in a Supreme Court decision yet 
to come. 

Those who support the validity of tests, contending that Man bias is not 
^eal bias, for educational assessment point tb their predictive validity for 
minorities as well as majority students. That is, the tests are said to pre- 
dict future educational achievement moderately well regardless of class or 

race (Jensen, 19735 . 

Predictive bi« . IQ tests Save been found to be mcsderateiy good predictors 
of achievement in school fbr most groups of children. Thorndike and Hagen 
(1977) reported a .50 to .66 correlation overall, with a .70 correlation with 
achievraent iS elementary school. A similar pattern has been noted for minority 
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children (Hartlage 5 Steele,. 1977) and U) and DIR children (RaskiS, Bloom. Klce, 
& Reese, 1978). There is, however, some laboratory research using learning 
tasks in a controlled ea^e^iSint that suggests predictive validity is weakest 
with those grbops whose previous experience Sight be expected to deviate from 

the middle class norm: 

(Dow IQ (60-85) lower class children are* on the average, markedly 
superior in learning ability to lov-I<3 middle-cUss children. In the 
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iQ range above 100 i i i there are sot significant, differences in 
learning ability between lower- anS &.taaie-class children roat:.nea for 
IQ. This suggests that once the i(| has exceeded a certain level .. . 
it gives a fairly accurate asseistniist of learning ability regardless 
of social-class level. In the lower IQ range (which» iticidentally , 
contains the aodal perforaance of lower-class children)* the IQ 
test grossly underestimates learning ability «»ong lower-class 
children .... This is especially true for Negroes in the U.S.A. 
<Jensen. 1973, pp. 92-935 

Oppbhehts of testing argue that the traditional practice of denohstrar^lT\g 
the validity of IQ tests by predicting school achievemetit as neasured on 
standardized achieveaent tests is itself invalid, since achievement tests are 
also culturally biased i They conclude that there should be no surprise that 
one culturally biased test would predict perfornance on another culturally 
biased test. Mercer (19795 reports that when grade poitst averages, instead of 
achievement test scores, are used as the criterion, differential validity for 
the three raciai/etSnic groups emerges. The IQ tests consistently underpredict 
the CPA of black and Hispanic children, whereas they are fairly accurate predic- 
tors of the 6PA of white children. . . 

TTiere is a cbnundruai in the defense of toean differences on tests used for 
placement based on their predictive ability, especially as these measures are 
used for the purpose of homogeneous groupflhg. If students' baclcgrounds have not 
exposed th^ to vocabulary* cultural ctiscoms, or patterns of analysis used on 
the test, then their subsequent placment in a low ability group nay serve to 
create a self-fulfilling prbpfeecy bf expected low acfiievraent. If children are 
placed in groups where expectations for acfeieveoent are low and the curricuiua 
in reiati\?ely less substantive br if they are given less academe attention due 
to their "lower ability" Sen the test that so classified tteem will prove to be 
a good predictbr bf low achievement. 

The overriding basic asst^ticn regarding the use of t-itsts is that the test 
user is an informed consumer who is knowledgeable about the psychometric basis 
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of tests, the llDitatidns of test ihterpretatidh* arid the literature relevant to 
the teits used and the problcas of tcstingi No ififbroed constmer of tfcsts 
would assert that tests measure the inherent abilities of thildren, rather 
that test perfonrance is a combined result of heritability and cultural csqjeri- 
ence» HoWcver^ the vays in which tests arc used by the school seetn to reflect 
a belief that the tests are ieasuring an i^utabic "given" quality in children. 

Researchers recently Save demonstrated that pcrfbrnancc on standariized 
achievetnent teste is not unchangeable* Results fron th^ past two years in the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress show that nine-year old black xhildreci, 
particularly in the Southeast, are making achievement gains greater than their 
nine-year bid white peers (Elementary • . 1981), They have been^ in facti 
narrowing the achievement gap. Edmonds (1979), who studied schools in v^iich 
children in the bottom third of the achievement distribution were learning at 
grade level* concluded that poor and minority children vhd are often found in 
that portion of the acfiicvemeht scale can learn -well if pertain school char- 
acteristics are present. 

The gap in average achievement scores of white children and minority 
children is probably alterable. What educators do about the gap is more 
important for minority children's life chances than whether there is a gap 
and how it got there. Btxilding the academic ©rganiratioh of the school en 
measures of the current achievement distribution may simply reinforce the 
existing pattern. 

In summary . Standardized tests of IQ and achievement arc an important 
tool in the placement of students into ability groups axad tracks. Because the 
mean differences in scores among various ethnic groups are substantial, use of 
tests in this manner rescgregates schools. The consistent findings of grouip 
differences on tests suggest that if r«egregatibn is to be avoided, attei^tibn 
must be placed on developing instructional strategies that allow students of 
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varying levels %>f achievement to iearn together. To the extent that the tests 
reflect aiffcrehtial e^erl^hces of children rather than inherently different 
abilities to learn, rigid and inf iexibie tracking systems ©ay perpetuate these 
differences and legitimize th^ differences in educational .opportunity afforded 
students as well as the lack of contact with members of other racial and ethnic 
groups . 

Test bias may lead to res^regatibQ» but basing assignment decislotis m 
professional yuigmeui is not necessarily a ^bice more likely to enhance 
ihtegratibh. TUere is considerable evidence that when teiicher judgme&t esters 
into placement decision^ social class resegregatibn is greater thin it would 
be if test scores alone were used. 

Findley and Bryan ilfll) report a study in which it was found that 
high SES children who tested high iSucTt mt^ likely to be placid in 

a high track tfean iw SES children who tested fii^h. If tests alone had been 
used 772 of high and 382 of low SES students would have been in the high trick* 
While 802 of the hip SES high scorers were so placed, only 502 of the Iw SES 
high scorers were. More recent studies have revealed similar p^itterns in 
Britain and the United States aunhs 1970; Haller & Davis. 1980). 

Teachers base grt^up assiganents on their general impressions of children » 
as well as on a«ir knowledge of earlier placements and test results* Such 
characteristics as cleanliness, cionhing. '^proper" behavior^ ind parental 
concern and invblvemeht may influence assignment (Rist^ 1970). A stsncwbat 
different view is expressed by Haller (1981) who argues that class-biased 
assignment is largely a result of the necessity to make distinctions with iiiitea 
data* He asked 37 upper eleaentaiy teachers in four districts in Kev York 
state to group their own students into reading groups as if they were advising • 
neact year's teachers Their reasOTS vcre recorded as the sort progressed. Haller 
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foand that potentially class-related attributes such as work habits, social 
reiations, personality, and faintly background were iised to classify students 
whose reading scores placed them at the cargins of a group* While there was 
a tendency to ©ove higher SES children up and lower SES children downi this 
occurred only with the marginal scores. He concluded from analysis b£ the 
data that class-related bias dlsplnceTDehts account for a very staall aiabunt of 
the -disprbportional placeoent found; sost Is attributed to the well established 
patter^ of class differences in achievesfi^iSt test scores. 

There is no direct esiiplrical evidence that racial ethnic bias ccmtri* 
butes to the dispropbrtibhate low placement of ttihbritleSi but to the extent that 
teachers make placement decisions based on their iapressions of students ^ one 
would e^ect mtnbrity students to suffer displaccaent into lower tracks, the 
high visibility of race and ethnicity cohered to social class cues makes 
these students vulnerable tb decisions based bti prejudice. 

Brishccttd and Arciniega (1973) report that educators view Chlcanos as 
unmotivated, apithetic, nonadherent tb time schedules, and incapable of 
learning 1^ Aserlcan schools. There is considerable evidence that black 
children are seen as less prbxaisihg academically and more troublesome (Hender- 
son, Gbffency, Butler, S Clarksbn, 1971; Rajpal, St. Jote, 1975; Gerard & 
Miller, 1976; Weinberg, 1977). An early study foimd white teachers character* 
tzlhg black ybuhgsters as high-strung i impetuous ^ lazyt moody » rebellious and 
talkative, while black teachers saw them as ambitibus, cooperative i energetic # 
fuii loving and happy (Ck)ttlleb, 1964). A more recent study found different 
standards used tb Judge blade and white children. Southern teachers rated 
passive black students higher than passive %^ite students (Long & Hehdersbh* 
1972). 

These low expectations for minority students are associated with lowered 
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achievcoent. A humbfer of studies of minority student achieveineist demonstrate 
that these students d5 Better with teachers whis have high expectations and 
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positive attitades (Narbt» 1973; Fdreharad^ Ragosta. fi Rock, 1975). This is of 
ccursei, consistent ^ith th^ findings of considerable research on teacher 
expectancies. 

-Tbe-^tects^-oj^Jt^gden^t and Parent ghoice oh Resegregatiori 

Student and parent choice is net always a factor in student assigrur^ent to 
academic groupings, Neither students nor parents participate in the fori:3ati<?n 
of ability groupings in the eleBsctitary school. Student and parent choice does 
esaergc a factor in selecting secondary school tricks. Parental <:<:?nsent is 
either mandated or usually sought for plactmcnr in categorical programs , such as 
coffipensatory» special education, and bilingual educ4iioh prdgrams. The role 
of choice has hot been extensively documented and should probably not be 
overemphasized . 

Choice in tracking . Though student and parent choice is likely to emerge 
as a factor in decisions aSout track placcsurnt vith future career iTvplI cat ions , 
the patterns of ability grouts ing in ei^entary ichbbi will have set students 
on paths towards particular tracks long before formal choices are Mde. Edu- 
cational experiences in low ability classes will have left laany students without 
the skills necessary to compete in the high status college preparatory track 
in high school. Furthermoret ability grouping policies in high schools such as 
those docraented by Green and Cohen U9795 and Larkihs and Oldhaxn (1976) may 
effectively limit track choices. 

Economic and social pressures may channel students into lower tracks i 
where choice is a factor in assignment. Minority students report intensive 
peer pressure i^en they succeed academically— pressure not t© "act ^ite.*' 
Parents and teachers sometimes encourage ciioices by students that are not as 
Standing acadmically because they do not want the chifid to try and fail. 
Nbbiit Ci^79) describes acad^cilly successful minority females who can clearly 
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succeed in college taking vdcatliphal eeurses^ or ijornetlnies taking the vocational 
track as a fall-back position or is sotnethlng assuring a greater degree of 
success* 

When the coSbinatlbn of these decisions results in a pattern of choice by 
ainority children for vocational and general over college preparatory tracks 
or for regular level over advanced placement » resegregation is increased. 

Parental consent for categorical prograas . As was noted in the intre- 
duction to this section, parental constat is either .'wndated or usually ob- 
tained prior to student assignment in categorical prdgraias. The roie of the 
parent in such decision-iBaking has received very little attention by researchers* 
PThen the school proposes that a child be involved in a conpcnsatory reading 
class with a small nuaber of children^ it would be a rare parent to deny his/ 
her child that opportunity for extra academic attehtiOHi The Hispanic cotoj- 
nity is very supportive of bilingual education as evidenced by their 
invblve&^nt in desegregation cases to save bilingual programs; thus it appears 
2cst Hispanic parent? vili endorse bilingual education for their children. 

In the case of special education^ parental consent is required prior to 
initial assessment and prior to provision of special education services » or 
placement. Parents freqv>ezitly react to die school's concern about their 
child*s behavior and/or achievi^iit by giving permission to conduct an assess- 
ment, this evaiuaticQ is conducted by i multidisciplinary teain that then meets 
vith the parent (s) and the child^ vhen appropriate^ to formulate an individual 
educational plan and determine placement^ if that child is considered handi-^ 
capped. Vcatheriy (1979) found a strong tenden^ for professionals to 
reach a consensus before parents were involvedft so that parents* understanding 
of and influence on the process were very liaiteJi It vould not be surprising 
for parents^ vn^^n confronted by a team of experts^ to consent to the reco&imended 
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program. From (vtie of the author's experiences in sefving families of haniicappid 
children at a univeraBity clinic-, parents frigvently are univate of the Uhn -of 
the child's handicapping condition and are oaavare of the type of special edu- 
cation services the child is receiving. Yet these sataei parents my have parti- 
cipated in writing the original itidividuai education progran and aay have 
reviewed it annually vith the child'* teacher. Thus It is highly unlilteiy that 
schools are failing to give this infofssation to parentftj but it is oast likely 
that schools are not comunicatihg that ihforBa?;ion io fi Banner which the 
parents CitS understand. This is aost obvious in the case where an all En|li»fe- 
speaking tean ieets with a Spanish-dominant parent. U appears to be fairly 
unusual for parents to oppose or have much infiueoce on the scSobl's rccbo- 
nendation for special education. 

VbiU there may be the potential for stade"ht and parent choice regarding 
assignment to categorical prograas^ the bureaucratic structure of the school 
and th«» ecology of the decision-making aresa tend to limit the influencf i)f 
their participation i 
Program Qrgahizatibh 

The degree of ihcbmpatibility of ssrogrssoatic regularities (ability 
grouping arid tracking, eoapetisatbry t^^Mtioh^ special educatioo. and bliingaal 
education) and desegregation lies iti the way in vhich these programs are 
organized. Too often ability grouping and tracking become tigid organizationai 
practices, resulting io resegregatiofi for the large ffi«jbrity of the school day. 
CbEpcnsatery edacationai services are tisually offered on a pull-o^t biBis, 
which has been shown to fee a reiegregative ysactiee of qtie«tibaable effective- 
ness. The delivery of special ed»eatibh or biliagwal services say be erganiied 
along a continuum of services, froia liMted pull-out to full^ay placSfi^nts. 
Fuii-day placeneits, "whether jpility^g«>«P«i classes et special or Silingeal 
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educatiofi, arc clearly resegregatl\?i&. Thn degree to which thoit j^regtaajg 
brganiied on a pUll-out hasis are ri^s^egregative depends on the extent to 
which the pulied-cut students are diipropossionately tainority group metiibers. 
Rcfcigregatibh through pull-out progranis alio depends on the atnburit of tine for 
vrhich children are puiied-out« 
Hultiple Eligibility for Categorical Pr tg^-r^^ 

the racial isolation o^ d^ildren creftted fey pull*^out progrsss taay be mm^ 
pbuhde<^ by multiple eligibility ♦ Ca^egbrtcal prbgraaas have di«ti55tctive his- 
tories » have cosse about m tSie result of press^sr^e by m vatii^ty of different 
organized interests* and are adaainiaterc^ia by Slffere'af; units. Ah IruSiviiiual ; 
child vjio i$» for ejauapie^ f^mn Xm iichieving» In a racial mittority^ aiisd t^ho is 
not prcficJLent in English imf be entitled tc several separate ^ul2;^otac: prbgras 
setvictiS£« this mtf lead to isolatitrti froc^ reguliir classes sinpiy to aliov 
lEifflt for participatibh in all iuhe compensatory ptograsiSi br if s^afficient 
HuMb^r^v of studexsts are isvclved, it 2£sy lead -t^i groupir^ i2ultip3y f»iigible 
atudehts fti adininistrative e©nve?xi«nce* 

It is clearly possible fer m individtsal to be eligible for tSe services 
of mv^ than one catitgorical progriai^ &ut there is very little data on hew many 
st^adents actually participate In multiple programs. Coulseh, tf&nes, Ozenc^ 
Bradford^ Soherty. Duck^ & B^enway C1977J noted aKm-average proportions of 
Title t-eiigible atiidents in ^M-ellgiblis fcfeools^ however, no data were pro- 
videii or. the laagnitude 6{ Multiple eligibility or mtvice. Hill (1973) noted 
an JSIE report that indicated that tf% of Title 1 stv^Mnti^ are in special 
pull-out classes thicsifhout the mtite sehool day* receiving no regular class^ 
rbo» instruction* 

^i^^rbugh and Hill (19111, fbllc^^ins a^t e^^ibratbry study ^ cbnclxided that . 
Hispaiiic chiidtet)* especiaily ttest froa Mgra^t workers* fraiiies. are obst 
Xikeiy to hav^ TOitiple prbgr«i eltgi&ility. Many of these children were found 
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to participate in four or five different pregraias, kirabrough and Hiii also 
fouiid that iti asost of the schocis in their study, students were actually placed 
in ail programs for which they were eligible. TheorettcaUy, the students cooid 
be eligible for all of the prograis describea in this report j although the 
combination of Title I and special education services funded by P.L. 96-1^2 
has been the subject of controversy (Hill, 1979); 

it is clear that pull-but may becOne increasingly segregative as the nuober 
of programs in which the child participates increases. School districts have 
difficulty cbbrdihatihg programs to reduce conflict as they struggle to avoid 
violating one set of mandates in order to comply with another. This is especially 
difficult when implexnehtihg categorical programs simultaneously with desegre- 
gation. Alternatives to the traditional school organiratlonal practices are 
described in Chapter Three. 

Sumr.ar>': Resesregatioo ^rouph Ac ademic Frogrars 

We have reviewed the aiudwic/prograiamatlc regularities which sct.ools use 
to address academic heterogeneity of the student pcspulation. The resegtegativa 
effects of these regularities—ability grouping and tracking, compensatory 
educationj special education, and bilingual. educatibn--have been documented. 
There are three factors associated with resegregation thrrtoph these practices: 
student assignment, program organization, and multiple eligibility for 
categorical programs. Student assignment is a complex decislon- 
taafcing process witls potential for bias in testing, school personnel judgments, 
and student and parent choice. Such Studetit assignment practices tend to 
result in overrepresentation of minority children in the lower academic groupings 
and underrepresentatica in the higher academic groupings- 

Program prganiiation varies with the practice. Ability grouping ahi 
tracltifig tod often become rigid organi rational structures from which it is 
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difficult to escape. Compensatory education is genefaliy offered on a pull-bufe 
basis; special education and bfiingaai education vary along a continuun? ftom 
pull-out to fuil-titce separate classes. The degree to vhich these grouping 
practices result in resegregation depends on the extent to which minorities 
are overrepresented in enrollment and the extent to vtiith the children are 
segregated from the regular classroom. The problems that school districts 
face id attempting to deliver educational services are exacerbated by the 
multiple program eiigibiiity that results from fragmented public policymaking, 
it seems that while public policy has encouraged and financed school efforts 
to provide programs for identified groups of children, not enough atten- 
tion has been devoted to the fact that individual children may belong to 

several grbups% Alternatives to these resegregative grouping practices are 
presented in Chapter Three. 

T&e— Ixapauxt^ Piscipiine Prsctlces oti Pesegregatioti 
the behavioril reguiaritiefi reflected in school discipline policy are 
the school's attempt to deal vith diversity of the student population while 
maintaining the stability and order necessary to the business of teaching and 
learning. Since 1973, when the Southern Regional eouncii published The Student 
j Pushout: — ^j^tlms of Gonrtinued Resistance to Desegregatibri i there has been con- 
cern ibout the exclusion of minority children from desegregated schools for 
discipiiaiary reasons* With few numbers but many anecdotes, the council sug- 
gested that newly desegregated districts suspended and expelled disproportionate 
nimbers of black yotjngsters, starting tfim on a cycle that resulted ultimately 
in dropping out of school* This pushout phenomenon is thus thought to contribute 
to resegregation* 

In this section, we will (1) document the racial disprbpbrtionality in 
stispension and drop-outs in American schools, (2) examine their relationships 
to school desegregation^ and t3} explore the possibility that this disproportion 
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aiity results frba discrifflinatoiy administratioii of discipline and negative 
school eiiiaates and teacher attitudes. 
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Suspensions are a i^idely ased disciplinary technique. Based on the 0£t 
fall 1973 survey of 2,917 school districts, the Childreii's Befense Fund U97«) 
estimated that one oat of every 20 school age children were suspended in the 
1972-73 school year. The districts included represented over 502 of all 
public school enrolioent and 90% of all minority student enrollment. 

Suspension is ah overwheliningly seccsudary sdtooi practice. The OCR 
survey indicated that 4.22 of all students were suspended at least once in 
1972-73, hut the figure for elementary stud^ts was .91 vfi±le it was 82 for 
secondary students (Kaeser, 1979^5- In individual school districts, the propor- 
tion of secondary students suspended may be mjcR higher than the national 
average; in Denver, for example, the figure was 30.62 (Children's Defense 

Fund, 19745. ' -- 

There are no government mandates for specific disciplinary practices, such as 
suspehslbhs and expulsions; however, there are government constraints on 
discipline and the procedures of iii5)osing discipline. A general underlying 
theme to these constraints is that of Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
which requires that ho pnrogram or activity receiving federal financial assis- 
tance be discriminatory. Beginning with the 1972-73 sch<>bl year, the Office 
of Civil Rights, in monitoring desegregation, has regularly collected data on 
suspensions, expulsions, and corporal punishment administered, by race. Title 
VII of the Emergency School Aid Act, which provides assistance to local dis- 
tricts in accomplishing "meaningfoi desegregation," includes funds for Special 
Stxjdent Concerns Projects to assist school districts with discipline and 
ibspehsiohs during desegregation, including determination of racial effects and 
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operating prograns to equalize thea; 

Schdoi discipiihaiy practices have been the focus of several litigation 
efforts. The first of these was I^iscon v. Alabana State Board of Educatio n (1961) 
in vhich it vas ruled that due processi including notice of charges and oppor- 
tunity for a hearing, is required before expulsion (in this case fron a state 
college). This principle was subsequently applied to eoqiulsion frcns high school 
(Children's Defense Fund, If 74). The decision in &oss v. lopex (1975) ejcpanded 
this policy to suspension of any length. The courts have also ruled on the 
appropriateness of disciplinary procedures ^..e.^ suspension and expulsion) to 
the nature of the student offense (Tinker v. Pes Moines Independent Cdnaunity 
School District , 1969; goss^ v> tcp e z , 1975). Furthenoore, students can sue 
school officials for das3ges if their cohstitutlbral rights arc violated in 
disciplinary actibn(s) (Koods v. Strickland , i9J5). Recently, a ebtmecticut 
court ruled that suspension and expulsion of handicapped students is litnited 
by P.t. 94-142. if the dtsctpiinary prbbleS is related to the child's handi- 
capping cbhditibni then a change of individual '^rograin or special education 
placement is warranted rather than suspension or expulsion ( Stuart v, Sappi > 
1978). 

Resegregati op Throuj^h Suspensi on 

A clear pattern of race disproportions in suspension has been extensively 
documented in local school districts acrosi the country. Some of this evi- 
dence is presented in fable 2.13, Clearly* every city listed in this table 
had a much larger percent of minority suspensions than they did minority 
enrollment. 
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TABLE 2-13 



Percent Kihbrity Enroilioent & Suspensions in Urban Areas 
Sagole S Enrbllnent 2^^ speosions Socrc e^ 



BLACKS 
Mobile 



46.0 65. G Kational Public 



Indianapolis U.i 60.3 Radio, 1974 

Pittsburgh 42.4 60.0 

Prince Georges Co., Md. 28.0 43.0 
Boston 

Dade Co., Fi. 26.0 53.0 

HDJORITIES ^ 

New York 64.4 85.9 €DF, i974 

Houston 56.4 71.0 

Cleveland 59.4 71.0 



Heaphis 



5S.0 70.2 



Aspira (19796), in a nationwide study of school districts having enroll- 
nents of at least 3,000 and at least a five percent Hispanic entollDent. found 
that Hispanos were generally le^^ likely to be suspended or expelled than non- 
Hispanbs, which of course includes blacks. Carter (1981) also reported that in 
rhds^ regions with the largest Hispanic enrolifflent, a slightly smaller proportion 

of Hispanos are suspended than of non-fiispahbs. 

A study by the National Education Assbciatibn found that in the 21 latgest 
school districts in the U.S., 722 of all suspensions were black (^i^rhezp 1978). 
However, racial disparity in suspensions is not limited to large urban districts; 
two-thirds of the districts surveyed by OCR h«3 higher black than v?hite Suspen- 
sion rates (Arnez, 1976). The Children's Defense Fund (CDF) analyzed OCR data 
for 1972-73 and fbund twice as fsatsy black children suspended as white fKaeser» 
i979b). OCR data for 1976j analyzed by region, is consistent with the earlier 
aST rcpbrts. Blick students were frcn 2 to 5 tines as likely to be suspended 
as white students in all regions of the cbuhtfy. The data for Hispancs vas 
ffiijcedj with few regionE showing large disparities. Those regions with the 
largest Hispanic chrolloehts report a siightly sinaiier proportion of Hispancs 
suspended than whites (Carter, 1981); 
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Analysis of 17 cor**, recent district and state studies were consistent vith 
patterns reported by CDF and others. These reports vere gathered frbn: 
touisville/ Jefferson County * Kentucky; faapa/Hillsborough County, Florida; 
Prince Georges County, Maryland; Boston; Richland County Districts 1, 2 and 
50, South Carolina; New OrleaSs, Louisiana; Dallas * Texas; Buffalo, Rochester, 
and Syracuse, New York; Cleveland, Colmbus, Payton, and Chio State-vide 

Study; and Portland Oregon. 

Black students were not only suspended at a greater rate than white stxx- 
dents i but also received lengthier suspensions. On an average, whites are out 
of school for 3^ days per suspension; the average for blacks is days (Hall, 
1978). 

Suspensions were also nbre likely to be repeated for black students. The 
Children's Defense Fund study showed that 272 of suspended black students were 
suspended at least 3 times in the school year/ while this was true for only 
112 of suspended whites (Children *s Defense Fund, 1974). 

Though suspension is generally considered a secondary school discipline 
procedure, tsinority children are suspended at younger ages than whites. The 
CDF, using 1972-73 OCR data^ analyzed patcerr* in 30 areas (census tracts, 

precincts^ or bousing projects) in nine states and Wishingtbhj D.C. Their 
findings are reported in Table 2,14. 

TABLE 2-14 

Percent Suspended By Age 

2 Suspended 2 Suspended 

Group Ate- 6- 1 ? -^ge 12-17 

Black 7.3 

White 2.3 

Hexican-Ajserican 3*9 

faertb Rican 4.5 



12.8 
4.1 
7.1 
9.4 
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^fels^lotishifi-of Suspension to Peseg relation 

In order to deterair a tfie resegregacive Impact of the disparity in sus- 
pensions of minority students, it vould be useful to have data on suspensions 
before desegregation to determine if disproportions increased ^ Although most 
srfjooi districts did not anaiyr^ discipline data prior to desegregation! there 
is some direct evidence of an increase in disprbpbrEibnate suspension and a 
good deal of suggestive related material. - 

A nisnber of districts shov ah overall increase in the htsDber of suspensions 
during the first year of desegregation. For cxa^le, Columbus, Ohio suspended 
1,648 students in the first two nohths of the initial year coi^ared to 1,435 
the previous year (Cbli^bus, 1986). Louisville doubled suspensions the first 
year, from 7,212 to 16,272 (Project Student Concerns, 1977), in Tampa, the sme pat- 
tern occurredi from 4,ft05 to 8,598 the first year (Foster, 1977) • In Ktlwaokce, 622 
of junior high students and 452 bf high schbbl students were suspended, compared 
to 52Z and 3DZ respectively the year preceding desegregation (Southern Regional 
Counciii 1979). A study of suspension in tittle Rock concluded that unequal 
suspension of blacks is "less severe" where black enrollment is under 152 and 
"appears to be worse" where black enrollment is 3&^40S: (SRC, 1979). 

Several cities reported mi increase in the disparity between black and 
white suspensions as welt as an increase to overall suspehsibh rates subse^ 
qucnt to desegregation. In tittle Rock, 829 blacks were suspended in the 
1968-69 compared to 1,504 in i971-72i bne year after desegregation began. 
While black enrollment increased from 31% to 37.72, black suspenslbhs went 
from 62*4% to 79.9%. s slight increase in disproportionality. In Cniarlotte- 

Mecklenberg County during the same period, suspchsiohs increased from l|54i 

_________ • 

to 6j652 (Southern Regional Council, 1979). 
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in Trent's (1981) report of intensive interviews of professionals in 
desegregated school districts frba across t*ie country* a majority of respon- 
dents said chat discfpline problems had increased vith desegregation^ although 
scene attributed it to bthrr causes, and others noted that it was a phenomenon 
in the imediate pbst^esegregatibn period which is declining. Half of the 
respondents reported that discipline was disproportionately administered to 
minority students. 

Adding to the concern that disproportionate suspensions are acting to 
resegregate students is growing evidence that post-desegregation suspetts:lcn 
rates nay be relat^J to the racial composition of the school. 

In Milwaukee, schools that were virtually all-white arid changed to 15-342 
black after the court order had the largest increase in overall suspension 
rate and the highest disparity in black suspensions; previously integrated 
schools that experienced little change in black enrollment underwent little 
change in black suspension disparity and no overall increase in susperisibris 
{Larkin» 1979J. Testimbny in Hawkins v. Cbl^an pointed out that the black 
suspension rate in Dallas was 6002 higher in majority-white than in ma^orlt;?- 
black schools (Halli 1978)* Iri cicvelaridi rib clear relatibriship between high 
and low suspension rates was found among both all-white and ail-black schoole 
(at least 90% brie race); hbwcveti a disprcpbrtibriatc black susperisibri rate 
was found in nearly ail integrated schools (Kaeser, i979b). 

In the Aspira (1979b) itudy of schbbls having enrollments of at least 
3.000 students arid 52 Hisparibs* a clear reiationship was shown betweeri sus- 
pensibri rate and segregation level of the schbbls: 

The prbpbrtibri of Hispanos suspended was lower than the proportion 
of ribri-Hispanos suspended regardless of the level of segregitibri. 
However^ the variation in suspension rates by level of segregation 
differed for Hispanos and nori-Hisparibs, Fbr both groupSi the 
lowest rates occurred iri highly segregated districts. However, 
Hisparib susperisibn rates were highest in moderately segregated sy- 
stems while noh-Hispano rates were highest iri less iegregited systems. 
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Since moderately segregated districts also had tF e highest prbportibh 
of Hispanos with language probieais^ this suggests ^hat cultural 
differences may be cbnstrued_as behavioral probleas that require 
cild disciplinary action. AiternatelVi the language differences riay 
have increased interracial strife asjohg students ^ leading to r'^-. 
disciplinary action. (Aspira, i975b. p. 105 
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These o-:' rail trends suggest that it is the schools with the greatest 
potential for erracial contact that are nost prone to use disciplinary 
techniques that substantially resegregste students within the school. 

Brop^outs 

While disciplinary suspfension cessporariiy reooves children txas. schools^ 
the drop-oat leaves permahentlyi TKbugh there may be many reasons for indi- 
vidual students to drop out of school, these reasons najF be sumarized as a 
lack of student fit in the school culture? the students' needs and values are 
in conflict with the school's offerings and values. 

Resepregatich Through Drbp-buts 

Just as there is racial and etteic disparity in suspension ftastices, 
there is such disptbportibhality in drop-out rates. Co^ared to the national 
drbp-but rate for 14-17 year-bia$ of 152, the rate was 1.5Z for blacks, 20% 
tor Htspanos, and 22t for toeyican Indians (National Center for Educatlbh 
Statistics, 1981). 

The Ybtith Advocacy Project reported two tb rhree tinses the drop-out 
rat^ for black youth in She seven New York cities they ejtaaiincd (Block. SSvtil- 
Servo, & Rosen, 1978). This disproportion has also Seen found in Wiloingtcn 
(Granthans, 1981), eleven schools in two tnldwestern cities with black enrbll- 
ment of 5-202 (Bennett, 1981; Benn«:;t & Harris, 1981), and Kalamazoo ( Green 
& Cohen, 1979). Tompkins (1978) fbund less clear patterns in a study of 
seven Ohio school districts. Four had siailar drop-cut rates for Blacks 
iSd Whites, one a lower rate for blacks, and two a higher rate for blacks. 
The Hiipahlc drdp^but rate if *ven ttore disproportibnate. For every 10 
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Mexican Aacricans who eater first grade^ only 5 graduate frba high school^ 
cTOpared to 9 out of 16 entering whites iV.S. Cossission on Civil Rights, 1974) • 
According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1976)^ 26,52 of the Oxicanb 
popaiation 25 years or over had not cd^leted even five years of schooling.^ 
Only 29.12 had graduated froiss high school. Aspira's <i979b) report indi- 
cated that the Hispanic drop-out rate Exceeded that for Mn-fiispanos 
(including blacks) in all regions of the U.S. except the East Coast. 

Kot only is the Hispanic dr^^out rate higher than black a^ white drop* 
out rates; Hlspanos tend to conplete fewer years of schooling. Hard ^1977) 
reported 1979 U.S. Census data on years of schooling by ethnic groups in the. 
SouthveBt (see fable 2.15). though the years of schooling completed by each 

TABli 2.15 

Years of Schooling Cb^leted by Ethnic Groups in the Southwest ^ 1970 

States 

Et hnic Group Ariz. Calif. Cold. S.Hex. tex. 

Anglo 12.1 12.4 12.4 12.2 11.9 

Spanish Surname 8.8 10.6 9.8 9.7 7.2 
Black 8.8 11.9 12.2 10.9 9.7 

Source: Hatb^ CM. Hexlcahb/Chlcano concerns and school deseRregatlbh in 

Lbs Angeles . Lbs Angeles: University of Callfbrhia^ Chicanb Studies 
Center, 1977. 

ethnic group varied by itate» a clear trend emerged: blacks conpleted fewer 
years of schooling than whites^ and Riipaxx^s completed fewer years bf tchbbling 
than blacks. The young age at which Hiipanos drop out of school is even ssore 
drazLatically portrayed when exaxzdhihg drop-out rites by grade level. 
Carter (197da) reported data collected by the Governor *s Conmittee on Public 
School Education in Texas (see Table 2.16). 
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TABLE 2.16 

Esttoated Schdbl Dropout Rates by Grade Level, Texas 
(Percent of Tqtal firopbut by Grade 
arici Ethnic Group) 



€rade 




Latin 


Negro 


Total 


CiEsulotive 


7 


<.8 


17.6 


7.2 




9.3 


8 


7.0 


17.1 


8.9 


ib.6 


19.9 


9 


I5.e 


22.5 


i9.2 


18. i 


38.0 


lb 


1&.5 


23.2 


26.7 


26., 4 


64.4 


ii 


27.4 


i3.7 


23.6 


ri,3 


86.7 


12 


17.4 


5.9 


1«.4 


13.1 


99. 8 


total 




100.0 


100 ,.0 


99.8 





Source: Carter, T. P. Mexican Americans in^chooL 4 A histcm ^j^f edacatlonal 
neglect - Kew York: College Entrance Eacamihation Board* 1970* (a) 

In suKtaryi there 1$ a disproportionate dropout rate »ong lainbrlty 
students, with blacks drbppihjj out abre frequently and earlier than whites 
and llispanos dropping oot tfiore frequently and earlier than blacks. 
Relatibhshlp of I^dp^outs to Suspensibh 

Although there is surprisingly little evidence that the sane students vthb 
are repeatedly suspended eventually drop out of school, districts vitJi high 
suspension rates alsb have high drop^but rates (Grantham, 1981). Bennett 
and Harris (1981> found that the schools they studied which had hlf^h rates 
of black suspensibhs also had disproportionate nunijers of black students 
dropping out of school. Granthan (1981) found a similar relationship between 
disproportionate suspension and drop-out rates, though the assoelated between 
level of white student suspehsibhl and drop-outs was somewhat stronger than 
the association between the level bf black suspensibhs and drbp-buts. Perhaps 
i more diverse group of black students is suspended ^ 
^elartbnship bf Brbp-buts to Pesegregat^U^ 

There ate few studies specifically relating drop-out rates to desegregati^ 
two will be autnmarited here. The first of these is a global study relating 
drbp-buts to levels bf ichbbl segregation. The second examines the specific 
factors associated with the relatibhship of drop-out rates to desegregation. 
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Aspira (i979b). In a tiaticmside study of schools having an enrollnent 
of at least 3^000 students, and at least a 5Z Hispanic enrollBent, Concluded 
that drop'^t rates for Blspanos are highest in highly segregated school 
districts; the rate for non-Bispanic alnorities, tncloding blacks ^ folloued 
a sioilar tread. ThcKigh there vas soae variability across the regions exaoined 
in the study ^ less segregated school districts always produced a larger propor- 
tion of Hispanic graduates than highly segregated districts. This pattern held 
true for non-Hispanic ialnorities as vellt except in the South «faere a high 
graduation rate was found in highly segregated districts. There were no m&d- 
erately segregated districted included in the study. 

Felice and Richardson (1977) exaalned thi IqriKJtbesls that ttlnority stu- 
dent dropH>ut ratt» weald decrease with school desegregation. Itc data were 
from i four-year (1970^1975) longitudinal icudy of aajority and minority stu- 
dents* achieveacat »d seJf-concept in • southweitern comuhity with a popu- 
lation apprbxlaitely 65Z whitt, 20X black and 15% Mextcan-A»ericani A 
federal court had ordered the ichool district to bus 1600 ninority stadents 
to previouily all-white schools, thus minority data wai avalUble before and 
after 3 years of busing for mifiority stadents. Drop-outs froi both time 
periods were interriewed at Soae to iuSSeht basic survey d»t» «d school record 
infbrnatidn. In addition* teachers in all of the ichdbls were surveyed to 
provide data on staff attlfeudeli expectations, and behavior i 

Felice and Richardson concluded that the irop-out riti for Blnority students 
is dependent upon thi social cllaate of the schools into which they are placed. 
Their major finding was that minority studchti in higher SES scho«l etiviren- 
menti with Sore fivorabl* t«achet tjipectattbns hid lower drop-out rates* The 
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descriptive evidence in the i^dy is siailarly ihstnictivi; Miaerity 
students w6o were bused in 1975 had higher drop-oat r^tes than aihorit^ students' 
Who were nDt bused (10.82 for blacks bused vs. 6.2Z for non-bused blacks; 13.52 ' 
for Mexicah-teericans bus^ vs. 10.52 for non-bused Meadcan-Aaericans) . More- 
ever, fer blacks bused there was a substantial Increase in 1S75 drop-out rates 
over 1971 drop-out rates (10.82 vs. 62) while for non-bused blacks the drop-out 
rates were reported to have declined fro= 6.62 to 6.22. Also, the white dro^ 
out rate for 1975 in the bused group was found to be lower than the 1975 drop- 
out rate for whites in the non-bused category, indicating no deleterious 
effects of school desegregation for white studeats. 

Still other findings illustrate that teacher ratings of oinority student 
acadraic ability and minority student effort differed depending oh the con- 
centration of stxxdehts froB high socioeconoaic background in tfce school. In 
high SES schools. 522 of the teachers rated minority academic .bility good to *• 
excellent co^red to 362 of the teachers in low SES schools. In Sigh SES 
schools, 322 of the teachers yated oinorlty itudent effort «s good to excel- 
lent cdnpared to only 182 of the teachers in low SES schools. 
These findings lead Felice and Richardson to conclude: 

TTie school's ability to nstiviti and equip its students to reiain in 
school nay well be the aost basic dlnensioh to the current effort 
to equailxe social, ecohoiic, and cultural dlffertncis ihd ibllitlii 
of entering studehti (p. 50). 

iti iuaairy. Felice and Richardioh (1977) found that tht drop-out rate for 
iiihoritlei was stgnificantly reduced when the tchoel cliate wif favorable. 
Re a s o n s ResegreRitlbri Occurs Thrbuph Piscipiine Procedgres 
There have bcsn ■ nvaber of xeasoni idvaueid te.icceuat for the racial 
and ethnic diipirity in disciplinary actions. Sons taggett that the dlspro^ 
portion itms froi greater aisbehavlor ea the part of Sihbrity studehti. 
Othcrt point to diffireotiil ippilcifclon of iehbbi behavior standards. The 
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increase of suspensicms cHat occurs irlncrity stixdents atteiid previoiislj 

aii^hite schbdis suggests that if ascbinatidta of factors nay be at vork, 
abetted by i^s^sirlvity of school professionals to cultural differences in 
b^avior. 

The large dlsparitl^ is s^s^ensios rates 
tricts^ argue agal&st blasiing students. Many schools and districts vith hl^h 
^nority enrollments do not suspend sinbrity students at a high rate 
Children's Defense Fundg 1975: Van Fleets 1977)* Beneath the 
overall pattern of racial disparity exursbus variations aaeng Individual 
schools exist. In ts^ Ohio districts overall suspension rates in secondary 
schools varied fron .42 to 72.52 (Kaeser^ 1979b5« In Hilwaukce^ suspension 
rates aznong junior high schools ranged froo 22 to 10.52 (tarkin, 19793 i 
ADong toulsville sec^dary schools » the black^vhite difference in percent of 
students suspended varied from 6.32 to 59.62 (Project Student Concerns, 19775- 

These differences in suspensibn rates ieeautb reflect the vays its which 
particular principals and teachers apply rules. Soae educators do not use sus- 
pension at ail. Others use it infrequently and still others use it frequently 
for a wide range of offenses* It is In school districts that use it frequently 
that the disproportion of tninorlties is also high. 

The notion that heavy use of suspension is deterained By the ihcllnatibni 
of school personnel rather than student behavior i« strengthened by several 
studies identifying behaviors leading to susp^sien. In general^ suspensicns 
for all students are pricarily given for behayior that is not violent or 
dangerous to person or proper ty» In the Louisville schools^ the Kentucky Bar 
Association found that 782 of suspensions were not for dangerous behavior or 
property destruction; about bne*^half of tbi suspehsibhs vera attendahce^reli:ted 
CProject Student eoncerns, 1977} i 
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A survey by the Hational issociatibn of Secondary Scfibdl Principals 
shoved that attendance violations such as cutting classes, truancy, and tardiness ^ 
were the 00s t frequ^t suspendaSle offenses followed by sobking» nonviolent 
disruptive actsp violation of school rules such as bus and cafeteria conduct^ 
physical violence or threat of it» and such other major offenses as theft or drug 
use (Project Student Concerns, 1977). 

The Chiidr^'s Defense Fmd (lS7i) survey revealed a siirilcr patteris. Based on 
ihtervievs of apprbxisately 600 itxspended students and/or their parents^ they 
found that 63.42 were s^jspendiS for noxivioleht offenses. Itis included 24. 5Z 
for attendance* 13.62 for such behavior probiess as **«cttng out" and cursing, 
8.52 who argued with teachers or other students and 16.81 for adsceilanebus 
offenses iuch as stacking » dress code violations and drug use. the reoaining 
36.62 were susp^ded for violent acts such as. fighting with teachers or other 
students^ 

Although not all studies have sboun difference! in the types of offenses 
leading to suspensien» where there are difference » blacks are often found to 
be suspended for less dangerous offenses. Studies conducted in taspa, Dallas, 
and Cleveland concluded that black children were acre likely to be suspended 
for "iubj active" bffihsei rather than ••ob^ectiva" ones. Subjective offenses 
were those requiring a personal judgMnt and included disobedience^ insubor- 
dination ^ disruptive or disrelpectfia blbavioti profmity, and dress code 
violations. Objective offenses that can be ©ore clearly Measured included 

use of alcohol or drugs^ itiiulti pciieisibn of weapons^ truancy^ the 

Studies frcm Louisvillii Cbluabus, and Kslamazbo show diiprbport jonate 
suspension! bat not differences in reasons for suspension by race {Project . 
Student Cbhcernii 1977; Cbluoibuii 1978; Green t Cohen, 1979). 
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Elack students are sbinetioes disciplined for behavior that is allowed 
white students {Foster* 1977; Green I Gohen, 19795 > and there is evidence in a 

Little Rock study that blacks and whites comitting the saiiie offense, e.g,^ fight- 
ings nay be punished differently ^ with only the black student suspended 
(Southern Regional eb^jncii, 1979). 

Where alternatives to suspension have been introduced there is little 

evidence that racial disparities in discipline have been reduced. Alternative 
schools may becoSe new ghettos for minority students, Willlaais reported that 
alternative prc>graxtss oay become identified as minority programs with the 
result that majority students refuse assignment to thm (see Garibaldi* 
1979). He noted a Michigan school that had no white participants in 1975-76 
and another district which is 142 black but has 802 black students in its 
alternative school. The tongfellow Alternative Program* a separate scfiodx in 
tooisvilie, is overwheiningiy black; 244 of 278 referrals in 1976 were black. 
In that same district ^ the Youth Readjustment Program, which uses classtdorns 
in regular schools > is predominantly white; 373 of 512 referrals were white in 
1976 (Arhezi 1978)* Arnbve and Strout (1978) conclude from their nationwide 
study of alternative schools that they are often used to isolate minority group 
members who are perceived to have behavioral problems. 

whrre in-school iuSpension programs ar€ used^ there is no evidence that 
the racial disproportion of either in* or out^of-school suspensions drop. 
There is some evidence that the disparity remains even though the overall 
suspension rates drop (Bickel & Quails, 1979; Killalca Associates, 1978). Of 
course, an overall drop in suspensions will reduce tfieir resegregative effect 
even ii disparities remain. 

There is some evidence that school climate and teacher attitudes are asso- 
ciated with discipline probl«i$ in desegregated schools as well as with disci- 



piihe prbbieins generally. Desegregation results in a socially heterbgenebas 
population of students within the school. Many teachers are cohfrbhted with _ 
students whose behavior they do not understand, and they feel til equipped to respond 
to or cope with such behavibri 

Hispanic students cdine froa a culture in which norms of apprbpriate 
behavior differ from white hbrosi Teachers confronted with Hispariic-appri^'priate 
behavior may tend to interpret that behavior from their own Angib-nbrmative 
base, thus misinterpreting the student's tehavidr, intentions^ or needs* BlacK 
students may adopt styles of dress and behavior that are in conflict with s^bbl 
professionals' sense bf prbpriety. The initial period of desegregation would 
be particularly difficult; one might expect to find the increase in discipline 
problems and suspensibns that has^ in fact^ occurred. 

There is some evidence that teachers in desegregated schools recbgnixe 
that a lack of effective cbmmunication with students from cultures diff^ent 
from their own contribute tb discipline problems: Trent (1981) found 38X ' 
of professionals in 17 desegregated districts citing communication ptbbles^s 
and insensitivity on the part of school district personnel as factbrs io 
increases in disciplihs problems and racial disproportion in discipline, in 
an earlier sturdy of a recently desegregated district in the Sbuthi white 
teachers thbught their discipline problems with black students vcre related to 
wheir difficulties in commanicating with these students. Only half as many 
black teachers~12Z cbnpared to 272 bf whites—reported discipline problems 
with students of the oppbsite race; and more white teachers attribvited these 
problems to cbmmunicatibn problems between the races (Wynn^ 1971}. 

Just as positive teacher attitudes abbut integration contribute to _ 
selection bf instructibnal strategies that facilitate ih^^ration (Epstein* 
1986) i they are aisb assbciated with fewer discipline prbbiemsi Peretti 
^ (1976) repbrts th^t teachers vhb support busing fbr desegregation periteivi' a 
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siiiailcr increase in discipline probims than teachers who oppose iti Bennett 
and Harris C19815 studied schools in two midwcsterii cities having frotn 62 
to 20f. black enrollioents. They found a pattern of differences between student 
and staff perceptions in schools with a high disprbpbrtJonality in suspensions 
and drop-outs and in those with low disproportibnality. Furthermore, busing 
and students' background were hot a factor in racial disprdportionality in 
suspensions. Rather, unfair punishment was a characteristic perceived by 
students in high disprdportionality schools. In one city the schools with 
highest disproportionality were perceived as using unfair punishnent and 
having a poor climate and a negative interracial environment. School life • 
was seen as being dominated by white students, and power was held by school 
system officials and not shared with "grassroots" groups— students and 
parents* There was also a greater tendency for students to report a dislike 
for school » 

Schools which did not suspend a disproportionate number of black students 
were perceived to use iair punishment^ to be high in both institutional and 
grassroots power, and to have a positive interracial chvironzoent; school life 
was characterized by more interracial friendships and was not viewed as being 
ddfflinste^i by whites, in the other city studied^ these differences* except for 
fairness of punishment ^ were not as clearcut. Bennett and Harris (1981) also 
noted a relationship between racial disparity in suspensions and in drop-<)uts^ I 
found less disprbpbrtibhality in drbp-buts than in suspensions for all schools. 

In sugary, there is evidence that discipline practices contribute to 
resegregation within desegre:s^ted scbobls. Sirfp^nsibhs are a common disci* 
plinary technique^ and black students are mich TOre likely to be suspended 
than other students. This phenomenon of racial disparity is thought to be 
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acute in recently desegregated schbbSs, parrir.ularty those with a proper-^ 
ticii of black students above 13X» 

the sources of this disparity are hot clear, but there is some evidence 
that the blatne cannot be laid entirely rn misbehavior of black students. 
Blacks are somewhat more likely to meet disciplinary action foe "subjective** 
offenses in which school personnel — who may have had little previous contact 
with black studehts--must make judgments about appropriate dress, insubordi- 
nation and so forth, the tendency for black studeats to be disprbportidnally 
.-.ispehded is associated with negative teacher attitudes towards integration 
with reports of cominunication probletfes berweeii the races and a perception that 
discipline is unfairly administered; 

Racial disparity in drop-bat patterns has also Been oSRcrved^ and there 
is ah ASSOC iatibh between suspension patterns and drop-out patterns in 
schools i Perhaps the scJiobl drop-out is the mbst^clear-^cut behavioral 
manifestation of a lack of fit between two culturrs— that of the student and 
that of the school. 

Chapter Sumnai^: 

This chapter aias focused on the traditional responses of schools t^o 
diversity which have collided with desegregation, resulting in resegregatidn. 
Schools have traditionally att^pted to manage academic heterogeneity by the 
fornatioh of homogeneous instructional groups. These programmatic regularities 
of schools Cability grouping and tracking, compensatory education, special 
education, bilingual education) have resulted in resegregatton through student 
assignment and program organiration practices. Factors associated with resegre- 
gation through student assignment practices are (1) standardized testing, (2) 
racial and ethnic biss or cultural i^ensitivity of school personnel, and (3) 
sttjdeSt ahd parent choice. Traditional studeSt assignment practices invariably 
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result In the aisp?5pb?tionate assigriiceht of minority itadents to low ability 
groups and to other prbgranis addressing Academic deficiencies. The brgaSi- 
zatibn of the prbgr^s thus becones crucial^ for it is the o^giSization 
that determines the degree to which the programs becooe resegregative. Prb- 
grani organizatibn determines the degree to which ninbrity students have in 
bppbrtunity for equal status interaction with their niaj5rity peers. Full- 
time prograas for special and bilingual education result in the obst bbvious 
resegregatibn. Pull-out prograas may be potentially less segregative since 
less tiie is Bsually spent out bf the regular classroom. However, we have 
shown that iaariy minbrity children iay be involved in numerous pull outs on a 
daily basis, as a result of their eligibility for multiple programs. The 
fragmented nature of the public policies Mandating such programs and the 
concomltaht fragmentation bf the services provided at the school level serve 
to exacerbate the problem of resegregatibn. 

The schbbl's respbhse to the social diversity of the student population is 
reflected in its disciplinafjr procedures. Siaxk'studentSi more than Hispanics, 
are disproportionately suspended. Both blacks and Hispanics drop out of school 
at dlsproportibhate rates, but Hispanics tend to have a higher drbp^but rate 
than blacks ^d tend to drop out at an earlier age. The factors associated 
with resegregatibn thrbugh discipline policies seem to focus bh the cultural 
insensitivity bf schbbl personnel, reflected in school climate and teacher 
attitudes. The drop-out rate of minorities in the schbbl is the ttttimate test 
of "fit" between the schbbl culture and the minority culture. 

This chapter has identified ways in which traditional progransnatic and 
behavioral regularities bf the schools may becwne resegregative, and identi- 
fied the sources from which resegregatibn occurs. In Oiapter Three we will 
discuss alternatives to these schbbl practices which should result in reduced 
resegregatlon. 
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CILVPTER THREE 
ALTERNATIVES TO RESEGREeATiVE PRAeTIGES 
Several traditional educational practices in response to student academic 
and social diversity were deinonstrated to be resegregative in Chapter Two. 
Resegregatibn through programmatic regularities was shovm to be a function of 
student assignment practices and program organization. Resegregation through 
behavioral regularities was associated with the disproportionate number 
of minority children suspended from school and their disproportionate drop- 
out rate. This chapter focuses on alternatives to traditional school prac- 
tices which should reduce or avoid resegregatibn through student assignment * 
program organization^ classroom organization and instructional practices, and 
school disciplinary practices. 

Alternati ves in Student A s s i gnmen t Practices 
As denonstrated in Chapter Two, student assignment to programs relies 
heavily on the use of standardized test scores.: There has been considerable 
concern that these tests may be biased in ways that produce inaccurate mea- 
sures of ability for minority gMup children or that the results may be misused 
in the process of assessing minority children for piacCTeht resulting in 
resegregation. Assessment for purposes of special education includes the use 
of tests as tools in the decision-making process. Because aftt^ssment is a much 
broader process than testing* we will present alternatives which apply to tests 
first, followed by a discussion of alternatives in assessment. 
Pro cedures^nd Alternariyes-Jj^^the Bevelbpment of Standardized Te^^^s 

There are no legal or governmental standards regarding the development of tests. 
Standards dcvelbped by a joint committee of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion (APA) , American Educatimal Research Association, and the National Council 
on Measurement in Education have been pubiisSed by the APA I197i). Based vti an 
exiiinatibn of general practices in test development axid of these published 
ERXC standards, several alternative practices are suggested. 
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Develbpmerit of lteins > The APA standards propose that: 

1. A test ianaai shoaid desciiBe fully the development of the test: 
the rationale, specif ications followed in writing items or 
lelecting observations, and procedures and results of item 
analysis or other research. Essetitial (p. 11). 

2. The identity and professional qualifications of item writers 
and editors should be described in instances where thev are 
relevant , . . Desirable (pp. 11-12), 

3. Item statistics (such as difficulty or discrimination indices, 
etc.) shoaid be presented in at least summary form in a test 
manual. Desirable (p. 52). 

In practice^ items are most frequently written by white male psychbiogists 
and educators. A panel of reviewers conducts a "face" or judgmental re^riev? 
to identify items which are potentially biased. Statistical item analysis 
is conducted to determine relative placement of items, etc^ This does not 
usually include attention to differential perfbnnahce by racial and ethnic 
status. Alternative practices at this stage of test development could include 
the involvement of more minority professionals in item writing and the conduct 
of statistical item analysis with attention to differential performance by 
racial and ethnic groups. 

Norming procgdures .; ebnsideratibh of the normative sample is essential 
to understanding the meaning of individual and grbup standardized test scores* 
fbr it is this sample (group) to whom the individual is tsing compared, the 
APA standards urge that: 

1. Norms presented in the test manual slxoutd refer to defined and 

clearly described populations • These populations should be the 

groups with whom users of tee test will ordinarily wish to compare 
the persbns tested. Essential (p. 20). 

2. Care should be taken to avoid misleading impressions about the 
generality of normative data. Essential (p. 29)- 

3. The description of the norms group in the test matmai should be 
complete enough sb that the user can judge its appropriateness 
for his use * • . Essential (p. 21)* 
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4. Local noras are more important for matiy uses of tests than are 
published norms. A test manual shboid suggest using local nbnhs 
in such situations. Very desirable (p. 22). 

There is vide variability in the nature of standardization and norming 

samples. Some tests have published norms based on the performance of 

"middle-class white children in Illinois" wheress other test authors hav€ 

tried to obtain a "representative sample of the U.S." The most widely used 

and respected tests of achievement and intelligence have norms developed bh 

a "representative sample of the U.S." ThuSi blacks comprise approximately 

10% of the normative sample. Many critics of current tests assert that it is 

inappropriate to compare black and Hispanic children to a "sample representative 

of the U.S. population" in that there are insufficient numbers of minority 

children included in such samples. Judge Pcckham, for example^ used this as 

a primary thesis in his decision in the Larry P . case. 

Aiternative norming practices could include the development of multiple 
norms so that individual children may be compared to multiple groups i such as 
black norms, white norms, Hispanic norms, combined norms, and norms represen- 
tative of the U.S. population. This would allow for the most appropriate 
comparisons and multiple cbmparisbhs^ thus providing greater flexibility in 
interpretation of scores and subsequent decision-making. Jensen (1973) 
argues against the xsultiple^hbmis apprbacbi suggesting that interpretation 
would be too complicated. Mercer and Lewis (1978) adopted a pluralistic 
approach to norming in the SCMPA (an adaptation of nuitipie norms). The 
development of local norms could also be encouraged when appropriate. 

£stablishing reliability , A test must be reliable befbre it can be 
valid. Thus information about reliabiiity is essential for cbndtacting a 
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qualitative review of tests. The APA standards stipulate that: 

1. the test manual should present evidence of reliability* including 
estitnates of the standard error of ineasurement^ that periziits 
the reader to judge whether scores are sufficiently dependable 
for the intended uses of the test ^ • . Essential (p. 50^^ 

2« The procedures and samples used to determine reliability coefficients 
or standard errors of measurement (SEM) should be described Suf* 
ficiently to permit a usf;r to judge the applicability of the data 
reported to tl^^ inuividuals or groups with which he is cbhcerhed. 
Essential (p« 51). 

3. When a test is recomznenided or ordinarily employed in homogeneous 
subsamplesi the reliability and standard error of XDeasurexoeht 
should be independently investigated within each subsan^le and 
reported in the test manual. Essential (p* 51). 

Reliability coefficients are almost always reported in test manuals. 
Salvia and Ysseldyke (1978) recommend that reliability coefficients of .90 or 
greater should be prerequisites for decision**making based on resulting test 
scores. Most widely used and respected group achievement tests (e.g., Stanford 
Achievement Test» California Achievement Test) and individual tests of Intel** 
iigence (e.g., WlSC-R, Stanford-Binet) have reliability coefficients of at 
least .90. However, reliability is alnTost never calculated for different 
racial or cultural groups. Furthermore^ few test manuals present the standard 
error of measurement, and if they do, they tenid not to clearly describe its use. 

Alternative practices for establishing reliability could Include the 
calculation and publication of reliability coefficients for each racial/cultural 
group in the sample, as well as the standard errors of measurement associated 
with these differential reliability measures. The use of a '*band" of scores based 
on the appropriate standard error of measurraent (SSi) more accurately reflects the 
precision of measurement on a given test than does the single obtained score. For 
€>:a3i:ple, if the obtained IQ score on the WISC-R is 68 and tJie SDl for 90% confidence 
is six, the resulting 10 sctore band is 62 through 74, The bStaihed score of 68 may 
be beidw the cutoff point for special education identification as ^IR {the lower 
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llialt is frequently 70), but 76 is not. Given the reliability of the test» 
it is bxily possible to cbhcludei with 90% accuracy^ that the child scored 
between 62 and 74. thus, use of the "band** of scoires may affect subsequent 
decision-nakixig • 

Establishing validity . Validity is at the heart of the test Bias issuer 
The real question being asked is whether or not a given test is valid for 
use with minority populations. It is also important to note that validity 
is ultimately inferred^ not measured^ While validity coefficients may be 
presented in a test manual, it is up to the user to judge, based on these 
coefficients^ whether the validity of the test is adequate for its Intended 
use. The kfk standards suggests that: 



1. A maiiual . . should present the evidence of validity for each type 
of ihfc* rice for which use of the test is recommended • . • Essential 

(p. 33^ 

2. The manuial . . . should provide information on the Appropriateness of 
or limits to the generalitability of validity information. Very 
desirable (p. 35). 

3i the s^pl^mployed in a validity study % ^ i should be consistent 
with reco^ended test use and should be described staf ficiently for 
the reader to iudge Its pertinence to his situation. Essential 
(p. 36). 

6. Whenever possible, there should be an invest i^gat ion of possible 

differences iix criterion-related validity for ethnic^ sex, or other 
subsamples that can be identified when the test is given, the manoal 
* . . should give the results for each subsample separately or report 
that no differences were found. Essential (p. A3). 

While most test authors present some itxfcrmatibn relevant to test valldityi 
th^ usually do not present comparisons of racial and cultural groups. An 
alternative practice in this regard would be to conduct separate validity 
studies for each racial and ethnic group for whom the test is intended^ and to 
discuss thfeir implications for the tzse of the test results in the test manual. 

Selection and use of tests * The dverridirig assxunptibn regarding the use 
of standardized tests is chat the tiser is an informed cbnstmer- The APA 
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standards state that prof essibhals who choose tests « iriliTpfet scores^ or 
inake decisions based on test scores should possess sufficient knowledge of 
the literature and research bh testing to be able to evaluate the information 
presented and the claims made in test manuals. This includes knowledge of 
the technical basis of psychological and educational measurement as well as 
ah understanding of related behavioral science findings. The user of 
tests with minority children must be especially sensitive to the lack 
of consideration of nihbrities in the develbpim^at of standardized tests. In 
general, test users in schools are not sufficiently aware of (Ij the psycho^ 
metric properties of the tests they use, such as the standard error 
of measurement, and (2) the literature on the use of tests with minority 
children. 

Providing test users \?lth more comprehensive psychonetric information 
regarding test use with racial and cultural oihbrity poptilatibhs addresses 
only one potential source of bias in student assignment procedures-- the tests 
themselves • Other elements of the assessment and decislon^making processes 
using test results also neeS be eataimihed in light of pbssible alternatives. 
Procedures and Alte4^t 4ve8 iii_the Ref e rrj a l for Asse ss me nt 

The beginning point in the psyciioeducatibhal assessment of individual 
children is the classroom teacher's referral. Just as the teacher is the 
pivot fbr pbsitive butcoiaes for desegregation, i^e/he plays a primary role in 
the process of plac^ent of children in special education. While it is not 
true that all referrals are made ^th special education p3.acMeht as a K>tive* 
it is true that all special education placements begin with the referral 
(•Johnson^ 1976). It has been dcabxistratcd that teacher expectations affect 
student performance (St. Johu^ 1975), and that teachers give differential 
teaching^ treatment* and resbtsrces to different children in the ciassrooo 
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(Brdphy S Good, 1970; Leacock, 1969). Variables which affect teacher expecta- 
tions include appearance^ disciplinary confortaity, academic conformity » 
likcability, and peer group relations (Hargrcsavesi Hester^ & Mellon, 1975) • 
To underscore the points inade in Chapter Two, many teachers develop stereotyped 
perceptions of hlack and Hispanic children as less ambitious, uninotivated, and 
less promising academically. Thus, minority children are at "high risk" to 
be referred by teachers (the majority of which are whtte). 

The referral of the child is generally aade to the school psychologist 
or a multidisciplinary tea^ under the auspices of special education, Jbhhsoh 
(1976) cbmehted: 

By making this simple step, the teacher is generally divested of 
further major responsibility for ensuring improved prbgranmihg for the 
student in question. By arid large, the teacher conducts Business as 
usual, and the student receives few prograo isodificattons while 
evaluation is pending. In a setisei the teacher shift! the burden of 
responsibility by making the referral j and the student; goes itsto an 
educational holding pattern pending "expert" evaluation (p. 48). 

The lack of responsibility arid evesi iavolvisisent^of the regular education 
teacher is seen beyond the referral stage^ and permeates the assessment process 
and placement decision (Pfeiffer, 1980). 

Johnson (1976) points out that there are two decisions/actions within 
the referral process: (i) making the referral ^ arid (2) accepting the referral. 
Teachers often refer for testing because that is the only type of help kxiown 
to them as offered by the special education or psychology *'eacperts." Tod 
frequently, these e3^erts accept the teadSer'a referral for testing iitetaiiy, 
when the teacher m^ be asking for "help" (Gook, 1979c). Advocates of a 
consultation Sodel of service delivery suggest that reinterpretation of the 
referral as a request for help will reduce the nunicr of assessments conducted 
and enhance the teacher's ability to cope with diversity in the classroom (Cook, 
1979c; Capian, 1970; Meyers^ Parsons, & Martin, 1979). 
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Alternative practices that are implied by the cdhsultatibh nddel are aimed 
at changing teachers* perceptions Df tninorit^f children and changing the meaning 
cf the referral and its use« 



for teachers arc recurrently recditsnended in the desegregation literature (Bell 
& Semnel^ 1978; Bbltdh, 1973; Edwards^ 1966; Hillman & TJavehporti 1978; Robinson & 
Preston, 1976; St. John, 1975; Siyiie & Hawiey^ 1981; Weinberg, 1977; Wenner- 
stehi 1974). Demonstrations of the effects of such workshops are limited axio 
seldom examine the practical application df skills df the participants (Weinberg » 



Changing the tneanihR of the referral > Tod dfteni the referral fdrm cbm^ 
pieted by the teacher is titled "'referral for testing" and requires a brief 
description of the "presenting problem." Teadiers frequently describe the reason 
for referral with brief phrases such as "slow learner i may have a learning dis- 
ability, rea.ding problem, discipline," Theoretically and practically, the referral 
format is making a statement to the tocher about the nature of his/her future 
rcspdhsiSilities and the services that he/she can expect~ testings 

Helping the t4£ac4u >r under s tand the referral proc ess^ , Pfeiffer (1980) 
reco^ends workshdps and iS^service presentations for the teachers on the 
services avaii^le from the muitldisciplinary "expert" teams. 

Changing ac^ep^an ce of the referr ^ . Even if the referral form derdtes 
testtngi and/dr the teacher dexwtes testings the multidlsciplinary team should 
be free to reinterpret the refwrai as a request for help and proceed in a 
cdhsultatibn mode. Though no data has been presented, the contentions of the 
propoDents of a cdnsultatidn loddel of service delivery seem reasonable. Con- 
suitatioti with individual teachers regarding real prdbl^ they are e^eriencing 
wdtild seen to result in better understanding of the problems and children, and 



Changing teacher percefit:t04ms^ 



rity children , in-service workshops 
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greater enhancraent of individuai teacfiing skills than would group workshops 
designed around hypothetical situations. 

increasing teacher involvmeht and responsibility In the referral arid 



vcntidh plan fbllowxhg referral ^ but prior to assessiherit. The teacher is 
asked to complete an extensive referral fbrro, outlining tSe child's school 
history^ and describing the approaches which she/he has attempted with the child 
and his/her success with each. The ''expert'' then works with the teacher as a 
consultant to explore additional intervention strategies witfein the classrobo. 
Only when both the teacher md consultant agree and when a tDii\imu28 of six 

weeks of intervention has been tried» will the child be assessed* 

girgtrdve, Graham, Ward» Abemathf, Cunninghai, and Vaughn (1981) found 
differences among schools in their handling of the referral process that were 
related to other school characteristics. Schools in which the referral is 
seen as the beginning of a consultative process differ from those in which 
It Is seen as a routine request for testing. The consultative process was 
found more frequently in schools that were rated High oh teacher liiteractibn^ 
had principals who were authoritative democratic leaders, and had brganiza- 
tlbhal features and support services that accoasmodated student diversity. 
School psychblbgtsts received fewer referrals irdm these schools and vere 
more likely to consult extensively with tea^fisjfs ^forc testing. 
Sbhdiscriminatbry Assessment amd Decisi^m-4faking 

Regardless of the referriki procedures and liitetventicni minority children 
rraain "at risk" in the assessment st^ge of service delivery given their sub- 
stantially lower scores on standardized tests of intelligence and achievement. 
The issue of racial /cultural bias in testing h/^ provoked a greait deal of contro- 
versy i Though we have been aware of the distbrtibns in test results crcsated by 
cultural factors for years, this dilate has only recratiy been forcefully brought 
to our attenribh through litigation (Oakland & Feiget^auo^ 1$80)* Cook (1979b j 




Some schools are experimenting with a six^we^k inter** 
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has criticized these court decisions^ for example^ Plana > Larry P. ^ and PASE ^ 
for their narrow focus on the tests used in the assessiaent process. She ex- 
piaihed that there are three sources of bias in assessment: (1) the tests 
themselves, (2) the assessment process or examiner-examinee transaction^ 
and (3) the decision-^making process. 

P.fci 96-*142 attempts to take all sources of bias into account by 
requiring a cotnpreihensive psychoeducational evaluation of the child by a 
trained xnultidisciplinary team, using standardized^ validated tests while 
relying on no single "procedure" as the criterion for determining appropriate 
educational progratns. These assessment guidelines and the concern about 
bias in tests has generated the concep>t of "hbndiscriminatory assessment." 

The term "assessment" is differentiated from testing in that t«t±ng 
focuses oh measurement cf "traits" of the ihdividuali such as intelligence^ 
whereas "assessment" focuses on Balving prbblei situations > Tests are 
measurement tools used in both testing and assessment, the role of tests 
is primary in testing, the end purpose being attainment of scores for 
"obje.ctive" decisions-makings the role of tests is secondary tn assessment; 
assessmsent is a probiera-soivinjg process in which tests are only one of 

many tools used* 

The modifier "nondiscriminatory" refers to assessment procedures which 
do not 'discriminate oh the basis of race or culture. That is^ in nondiscrimi- 
natory assessment discrimination occurs only on those real differences not 
accounted for by race/culture. 

The goal of assessment in special education is to identify handicapped 
children and to delineate their special needs. In contrast, the goal of 
nbhdiscriminatbry assessment is tb delineate individual needs yet differentiate 
between chiidr^ who fiave these needs as handicapped children vs. children 
who have these needs by virtue of being culturally different^ 
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"Sondiscriffiinatory sssessaent is based on the assis^tion that aiffering 
racial and cultural groups have the same average potential . , . and that the 
betweeh-grbup differences in average scores on standardized tests ... is 
accounted for by different levels of exposure to the cultural materials 
covered in the tests*' (Mercer, IS"*"), Numerous authors have described 
various aspects of ndndiscrioinatory assessment (Aiiibtti, 1977; Curtis* 197,'; 
Engin.Leappaluoto, & Pecty, 1977; Figuero, 1979; Guy, 1977; Mercer, 1979; 
Mercer & Lewis * 1978; Nazzaro, 1977; eakiand, 1977; Reschly, 1979; 
Tucker, 1977). ebok U979a, 19815 has offered a conceptual framework for non- 
discriminatory assessment, proposing five models: CI) psychometric, (2) alter- 
native, (3) transactional, (4) ecological, and (5) interdisciplinarj'. These 
five models are described and offered here as. strategies to avoid or reduce 
resegregatibn at the assessment stage. 

Esvchometric model . The psychometric model attempts to control for bias 
as a result of the characteristics of the testing instruments used in assess- 
ment. This model relies on the examiner's knowledge of the psychometric 

basis of the test. 

The first approach to control for test bias is the development of tests 
with attention to minority representation throughout all phases of the develop- 
tnent of the test itself as noted earlier in this diapter. Because there is 
So guarantee of a "good" psychometric basis of the available instruiaents , 
the examiners must be able to Judge the relative merits of each instrument. 
Unfortanateiy, familiarity with the test manual is not sufficient. 
Many of the issues related to non-discriminatory assessment in the psychometric 
model have been addressed by researchers comparing white and minority children's 
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perfbraarice bh specific tests. An exa^ie of a psychraetrlc approach tb hbn- 
discriminatory assessment is that of Kaufnari's interpretatibh guidelines for 
the Wechsler Intelligence Test for Children— Revised (1979). His approach 
is based in the research regarding the KISC-R trl addition tb knowledge 
of the psychometric basis of the test arid test adriihistratidn, 

A second psychbmetric approach to the control of test bias has been the 
development of tests which are designed to either reduce cultural ixtflucnce 
or produce culture-free or culture-fair tests. Such attempts have generally 
been regarded as failures (Sattler^ 1974). The mbst cbmmbn attempt tb reduce 
cultural influence is to eliminate the language factor* ^vever, nonverbal 
tests are 4^ culture free as they require analytical thinking, an approach 
with which ch'*.ldren frbxn some cultural grbups may have had little experience 
(ebheh, 1969). The opposite approach of developing culturally specific 
tests (e.g., Williams, 1975) has been found equally unacceptable. Sudt 
tests require highly specific ihfbnnatibh gained thrbugh specific experi^ 
ences of narrowly defined cultural subgroups and have not been shown to 
predict socially useful criteria (Benn<stt, 1970). 

Unfortunately, translating tests or test instructions from English to 
bther languages has recently become cbmmbn practice. This movement is likely 
to be in response to the legal mandate to assess children using their preferred 
lariguageK However, bil'tigualism is riot limited tb language, but includes 
different learning experiences » cultural values and expectatibn^ (Ramirez £ 
Castaneda, 1974). Sattler (1974) concluded: "Trarislatiori bf a t^it makes 
it a hybrid belbhgihg tb neither culture .... (T)he heed Is for construction 
of tests in the native language^ with native cultural norms, administered by 
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native psychologists" (p. 39) • 

In suinmary, the psychometric model of nondiscrittinatbry assessment 
attenpts to cbhtrbl for bias as a result of the testing instrunents. The 
psychometric approach would support the use of tests based on sound technical 
aspects of adequate nonning sample, reliability, and validity. This model is 
cost consistent vith the courts' cbhcems around the nature of the tests used 
in the assessment process, but as previously discussed ^ test bias is only one 
source of bias in the assesscsent of minority children. The psychometric model 
is necessary but not sufficient for a liondiscriiiiinatory assessment. 

Alternative assessment model . The alternative assessment model attempts 
to control for bias by using non-traditional assessment techniques which are 
potentially culture fair, those who have pursued alternative assessment 
measures have generally done so out of disiiiusioTCTent with traditional i 
nbrmed, psychometric instruments. 

The first of these techniques is criterion-referenced assessment, s 
measurement approach in which a level of mastery of the tested material is 
obtained as a •'score. The measuring device can be either a standardized test 
or & locally constructed measure. Eriterion-ref erenced assessment is a method 
bf teat interpretation rather thin a type of test itself fSimbh^ 19675. The 
test interpreter describes exactly what behaviors the child has mastered and 
the ones with which he/she had difficulty. Thus, test interpretation is al- 
ways relative both to the absolute criterion^ or mastery level set for the 
child, and to the criterion test content (Pbpham S Husek, 1969). No normative 
br peer-referenced implications are drawn. The goal bf this apprbat^b is to 
group students bn the basis of demonstrated skills, rather than ability 
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quotients (Dtiffey & Fedner^ 1978). The assessneht provides the beginning 

point for ihstructibh as veil as cdntintidus assessment of progress in the 

instructional program. The criterion-referenced approach has also been 

kiidvn as "laastery testing" (Mayo, 1970) and "domain-referenced testing" 

(Nitko h Esxxi 1974). At first iopressidni criterion-referenced assessment 

appears to be "culture-fair," However, the objectives chosen for learning 

and social behavior ai5d the nature of the test items will, by definition, 

_ ^ _ _ _ _ _ 

reflect the culture of the school- 

The second alternative model is that of Piagetiah assessment. "Within 
a Piagetian paradigm, intelligence is vieeed as a process rather than a 
static entity unnodifiable by experience" (Kratbchwill * 1977* p» 300). 
Piagetian techniques can be used to determine a child's level of reasoning 
and conceptual development as prerequisites to specific learning (Wadsworth, 
1978). Let's took at Children (1975) j a combined assessment and instructional 
program for pre-klndergarten through grade 3, is ^ased on Piagetiah theory. 
The assessment component defines the developmental processes of the children 
and the instructional component provides experiences related to the develop- 
ment of the corresponding skills and understandings (Anastasii 1976^ p. 432). 
Hunt and Kirk (1974) describe a Piagetlan-bascd school readiness procedure. 
Currently^ there are no PiagetiaS-based tests for use with older children. 
Wadsworth (1978) suggests that Piagetian assessff^-^t is primarily a method 
and philosophy whereby the examiner can develop his/her own tasks for 
assessment, it had been hoped that Piagetiah assessment would be culture- 
free^ however, Bochm (1966) and Hunt and Kirk (1974) d^bnstrated marked 
differences in the attainment of concepts by children in varying socio^xccr^omic 
groups. 

The third approach, learning-potent ial assessment, provides ah 
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••exaninatioti of learning anc strategies which laciiitice acquisition of hew 
iSforiation or skills" (Kratochwill. 1977). Learning-pbtehtial asseiraent 
uses a test-teach-retest paradign where actual learning ability and stratesy 
is observed. This approach has been developed by Feuerstein (19795 into the 
Learning Pbtentlal^ftssessaent Device , which assesses "the process of learn- 
ing across a ia^ge ni^ber of the cognitive operations that are necessary for 
selectively cooplex learning, and for relating perfonaance in these areas 
to specified educational intervention techniques" (Haywood^ 1977, p. 17). 
The acconpanying educational techniques, Instrunentai Enrichment, are designed 
to "enhance developaent in the very areas of cognitive deficiency that have 
been identified by the LP AD." 

Budoff and his associates have used this assessnent paradi^ with a 
number of nonverbal stinuli (Budoff, 1967} Budoff, 1972; Budoff S Friedian, 
196A), Assessment yields three types of groupings: (1) initially high 
scorers who gain little froa teaching, (2) initially low scorers who demon- 
strate gain with teaching, and (3) initially low scorers who do not gain 
from teaching (BudoEf , Meskiri, S Harrison, 1971). Budoff (1972) concludes 
that a large niBuber of JQ-defined retardates sJiOW learning potential, and *re 
not mentally retarded bat educationally retarded. 

tearnihg-potential assessment procedures show promise for predicting the 
ability to learn. Kratochwill (1977) iunmarized the two main criticisms of 
the work done thus far: (1) it has been restricted for use with the mentally 
retarded—would it apply to other special education classifications? and 
(2) the tasks and teaching used in this approach reflect different cdhteht 
from classroom learning tasks— will the ability to profit from teaching 
generalize? 

There are, of course ^ other procedures that might be considered alterna- 
tives to tradltibhai psychometric prbceaures, for exaibple* neuropsychological 
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assessment. The learning-pbtehtial assessnerit procedures show the greatest 
promise as a hohdiscriainatory approach to assessment ^ whereas the criterion- 
referenced assessment procedures provide the cost direct appiicatiss ts class- 
robe instruction. Kratochviii (1977) labeled such alternatives "extras," 
suggesting that they be used in ^ddi^ ion to traditional approaches to 
assessTsent. 

Iransacti^al asgess^ent ^bdei . The transactional assessment riodel 
att^pts to control for bias resulting fron the examiner x student x environ- 
ment transaction. In the large sense^ this bias results from the examiner's 
uhfaniliarity with the cultural background of the student- Little attention 
has been paid to this factor in research. Rather, researchers have focused 
cn "atmosphere bias*' (Flaugher, 1578; Reschly, 1979) * a narrow view of the 
examiner x student x environffiearst transaction. 

The standardized assessment "atmosphere" is frequently considered unfair 
to minority children. Suspect elements include the nature of the questions and 
responses required, the physical setting of the room, race and sex of the 
examiner, expectancies of the examiner, arid style of the examiner. Reschly 
(1979) siffssariied the reviews of the research on atmosphere bias concluding 
that (1) much of the research was poorly designed, (2) some of the studies 
used experimental manipulations that are atypical and inconsistent with good 
testing practices, (3) the results of reasonably well-cbntrblled studies in 
which the variables manipulated were within the range of good testing practices 
are contradictory, (4) examiner expectancies for performance may influence 
scoring of responses on items where there is some subjectivity in evaluating 
responses* and (5) when differences due to atmospheric effects are reported, 
the size of the differences is usually fairly small. Millsap and Cook (1986) 
assert that one reason for the inconsistency of research r43Sults in this area, 
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in addition t5 poor design* is lack of attention IB the appropriate question. 
That is* the question ihbaid nbt be "does race of the examiner Sake a differ- 
ence" but What is essential to the es^iner-ex^isee relatiesship that allocs 
ite exaininer to transcend race as a factor? Transactional assessment is a 
process approach to assessment which fully fjivolves the exaainer, student, artd 
perhaps the student's family* in order to iaxiaize student perfbrrnahce. 

It has been suggested that the degree to which a child bectsSes involved 
in the assessment tasks may be related to his/her understanding of the proce- 
dures (Byrnes, 1979; Cook* 1979b: Cook S tundberg, 1978; Fischer 5 Brodsky. 
1978). Bersoff (1973) and Cook and tendberg (1978) describe methods of infonaing 
and involving the child in the assessment procedures. Cook and Plas (1980) 
and Martiner-Morales and Cook ei981) expand the concept of invclvenent of the 
child to include the parent(s). Invdlvtaeht of the parent in interviews, 
observation of testing, and drawing of conclusions is especially helpful in 
the assesCTent of bllingual/bicUltural children. . The parent is not only used 
as a resource bat as a partner in the assessment process. The involvement of 
the parent plays on the strength of the ithority culture* especially Hispanic, 
as more emphasis is placed on family values, for example , the culture dictates 
that the Hispanic child should achieve for the family (Coles, 1977; Raiirez & 
Castaheda* 1975). 

Many psychologists would agree that the infortsatton obtained from stan- 
dardircd testing is not so much the score achieved but the observed knowledge 
of the way the child approaches a task. Meyers, Suhstrom* and Ydshida (1974) 
recommend attehdihi to observation of reaction to failure, motivation, etc.* 
to develop an "experience table." Sattler (1976) further reconasends "testing 
the limits" by going back to the item aficr standardized administration andviv:.. jng 
directions i tiiie, guidance, and so forth, in completing the task. Reliance 
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on clinical observations have been criticized frequently, but Haywood (1977) 
counters: "It is ttrne to return the intelligent observer to psychbibgy* and 
to stop trying to reduce the psychologist to a cere recorder of data that can 
then be referred to as a computerized set of cccrparisbn noras" (p* 17), Th^ 
exaniner does need to be avare of the effects of his/her own values oh 
clinical observations, however^ such observations are of great value when 
trying to understand the child and his/her scored perfbnnahce bh a task. 

In sumary^ the transactional assessment nodet att^pts to control for 
bias resulting from the examiner's unfaailiarity oC the child's culture, and, 
nbre specifically, for ateosphere bias. Transactional procedures rely on the 
individual expertise of the examiner to obtain the best performance possible 
from the child by involving the child and the child's parent(s). Clinical 
bbservatibns are considered essential to a nondiscriminatory **ssessment, 

Ecwt ogiral assessment model . The ecbidgical model attrapts to control 
fpv bias by examining the child in context of hi|/her ehvirbnsneht, comparing 
competencies across settings. The relevance of performance obtained in a one- 
to-one assessment setting to real-life situations has been criticized (Bersoff, 
1971). Furthermorei one must qaestibn whether the child's learning prbblem 
is a function of the child's ijitcrnal nature ^ the teaching approach, the 
curriculum, the teacher x child ihteractibh, or any combination of events re- 
sulting frua the child x teacher x environment transaction. 

Ecblbgical assessment includes descriptions of the environments of the 
child, expectations for the child in those environments and the degree to which 
they are met, and the social interactions of the child with others--childreh 
and adults--in the setting- Wallace and Larscn (1978) describe the diagnostic 
tools used in ecological assessment: systematic bbservatibn (duratir?n record- 
ing, interval recording, continuous recording), teacher-child interaction 
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systemsi checklists and rating scales^ and sbcibaetric techniques. Because 
ecological assessiaent should include assessnent b£ the child in his/her 
ecologies other than school, assessment of adaptive behavior is included its 
this aodel. 

the inclusion of adaptive behavior assessment is an extreaely potent 
nondiscriainatdry assessment procedure. When assessing individuals havitig 
iQs below 70 (the "cutofi:" for EHR) , Mercer found that €0% of 

the Hispanics and 90»9% of iht blacks with low IQs passed the adaptive 
behavior cfiteribhi thus ruling but the diagnosis of EMR. In cbhtrast* nbne 
of tFi vhitci vith low IQs passed the adaptive behavior criterion. The ihclu-- 
sion of adaptive behavi&r assessment is essential to nondiscrisBiMtory 
assessment, and its cbhsideratlbir in the diagnosis of mental retardatibh is 
required under P.L. 94-142. A variety of adaptive behavior neasures are 
available; the choice of instrument should depend upon the population for which 
it was intended i the normative Mmple^ and bther psychbxnctric prbperties. 



to cbhtrbl fbr bias as a result of the human deciBlon-maklng process. The 
rationale for this approach is the "twb heads are better than bhe" axiom. 
The interdisciplinary approach brings together a variety of prof essidnals who 
have worked with the child with their discipline'c techniques, approaches, and 
framework. The interdisciplinary team is to include the child's teacher as 
the professional educator with whom the child has the most contact. tJnder 
P.L. 94'^142« the child's parents and possibly the child are also Included. 

P.L. 94-»142 requires a multidisciplinary team of professionals for the 
assessment process. A moitidtsciplinary approach is dif f eic.ntiated from the 
iriterdiscipiinary approach by the degree of intrateam consnunication involved. 
Hultldlsciplihary is suggestive of multiple approaches of a variety of prb- 




j^^sessment model . The interdisciplinary model attempts 
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fessibhals whereas ijiter disciplln a ry is suggestive of ah integrated approach 
by a variety of prof essibnels. 

the decision'-rjaking processes of interdisciplinary teams have received 
little attention in research. Yosbida, Fenton, Maacvreii, and Kaufman 
found that the degree of mraber participation oh the int^r<*isciplinary teaa 
was related to satisfaction with the te^'s decisions. They conclude that 
regular education teachers were lowest in participation and satisfaction whereas 
school psychologists were ranked highest on both variables* Aroer arid Thoaas 
(1978) noted that school personnel were aware of differences in the ways high 
and low collabbratibh tea&s operate and that a higher degree of collaboration 
led to a more positive view of the interdisciplinary teas* Furthermbrci high 
collaborative teaas were seen as tnore cooperative and independent than were 
the less collaborative teatns. Weatherley (1979) found a strong t^^jdency for 
professionals to reach a consensus before parents were involved * so that 
parents' understanding of and influence on the process were very limited* 
PrvOfessional decisions were strongly influenced by the services already offer- 
ed by the school syste^ and by financial limitations on the expansion of 
those services • In other words, the bureaucratic setting in which the inter- 
disciplinary teams operate was found to exercise constraints on the breadth 
of their deliberations and on their butcones. 

Integration of tnodels c^ 4londi^c-riminatC Ty a s ses smenr . Because each of 
the models of hdhdiscrimihatoty assessment described above addresses different 
sources of bias in the asccs«nent process^, it is obvious that hb one aabdcl can 
stand alone in the nondiscriminatory assessment of children. Rather, these 
models need to be integrated in an approach to service delivery. 

One attempt at an integrated approach to hohdiscrimihatory assessment 
i& that bf the System of Multicultural Pluralis tic Asse ^sm^nt^ (SCTMPA) (Mercer & 
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tewisi 19785. ThbugSi Mercer (1975) describes her aptsroach ai one iSc5rporatihg 
three generii issessttent aodels (medical. i5cial systeas and pluralistic), the S^lPA 
also Integrates the psychoaetric. eco logical, ind interdisciplinary ebdels of iibiir- 
discri=ihatbry assessr.&nt; fiycho^etrically. Sercer has chosen to develop 
pluralistic norns, that is, separate noras for cuitaral groups. Ecologically, 
Mercer has included a thorough assessneht of adaptive behavior. The SeMPA 
procedures recjuire a oultidisciplinary evai^iation which includes health screen- 
ing along vith techniques etaployed by school psychologists and/or social workers. 
Though there is a heavy ^phasls oh parent ihwlveJaent (for «t»ple. in health his- 
tor>' and adaptive behavior assesso^t) , the SOOTA relies on the parent as aS inf or- 
aiation resource rather than a collaborator; thus does not oeet the test for the 
transactional model of noodtscriaiaatbry assessaent. 

the SQMPA is the best organized approach to nondiscrl^itiatdry assess- 
ment, however, it has not gone without criticisa. Oakland (1979) «nd Brown 
(1979) express conce-h over SOiffA'i Estimated learaing Potential. There 
has been no empirical evid^ce presented to iupport ^tercer•s rat : omal argu- 
ment for its use. Oakland QOted that his research det«r*in«d the actual 
WISC-R IQ's to be better predictori of achi«v«ent tfiaft EL?'s. A second 
emphasis of most critics t« tfte restricted nature of the ealtfomia-baied 
nornative sample. Oakland (1979) reported differeticei in the average per- 
fbrmance on SOHPA's adaptive behavibt instroaent between Callfbrhli and 
T^xas Hexican-Assrican children. Extreme caution has been suggested regard- 
ing the use of the publiihid norai; users have been encburaged t« develop 
local nbrns. Critiques of the S^A have generally questioned the piychb- 
«e:rlc basis of the system yet coraoenH the gbals of the system (Brown, 1979; 
Goodtr-sn, 1975; Sftkland, 1979). Though no empirical studies are available 
regarding the effe.ts of using the SOhffA for identification of minority 
handicapped children, it is reiwnable tb assume that fewer minority 
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children wbuia be identified as retarded, given the nature of the syste:. and 
the nodiftcatibtx of the iq into an ELP. Taliey (1979) evaluated tiie effects 
of i^pl^:ienting the SS:PA in a Goiorado school syst^. Her study was conducted 
frba a qualitative perspective relying heavily on the perceptions of partici- 
pating school afeinistratbrs. She found that the administrators were very 
positive and supportive of the use of the S€WPA. 

The StDHPA is only one attespt at integration of sone of the components 
of these mdeis of nondiscriminatory assessxsent. ft f" If integrated approach 
should rely on a noudiscrixsinatory tt;>del of service delivery by well-trained 
professionals of ah interdisciplinary team. These professionals should have 
an understanding and respect for cultural diversity^ a fir© knowledge of child 
developnentt pathology, and education, the ability t^ go beyond traditional 
psychometric procedures using aX^ernativt^ assessoients, and the ability to work 
well wltfc czh^T profession^als, th# regular classrbon teacher* parents* and 
the children • '- . 

A^lter natives in the Drganttatibn of CategOTicjiri^^ot^raffls^ 

The three categorical prograns which result in resegregatibn were 
identified in Chapter Two: cbtfipensatory education, special educattoin, and 
bilingual educatibh. The degree tb whlcFi these prognws result in resegrega- 
tibn i» very such a function of their brganizatioh^ Becavsse each bf these 
progr^s have been designed tb oieet differing individual needs of students^ 
the alt^rr4att>?e$ in organization will be presented separately. 

DrgarsiMtibn relying on "pull out" has been alifios^t universal in cbSpehsa- 
tcry education programs (see Chapter TwoJ. If^ as we hive suggestedt the 
pritTjary cause for reliance on puiiout in cb^ip^niBatory education prbgratoi lli# 
in the federal guidelines fbr achimng compliance, then we would expect 
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iiternative allbcative and regulitSi^ nechanisss to reduce this practice and 
CDnco^xtantiy. its resegregative effects. Srae Hit a«Dbmstxatioh projects 
and ar^endiaents in Title 1 legislation provide an opportunity to issess these 
possible consequences. 

As part of ice 1974 charge fron Congress to condc'ct a large-scale e^^alu- 
ation of cotapensatory education before its 1978 consideration of reauthorization 
of Title I, SIE conducted desaonstratiotj projects in 13 school districts using 
different ways of allocating TitU I funds aiaong and within schodls. basic 
change was to incorporate edocatioiiai achieveaent criteria in determining 
school criteria* a proposal that has been periodically debated in Congress. 
(The statat;ry fbrauia uses only poverty criteria to target schools, with 
achiev^ent detertsinins student eligibility within schools.) A variety of 
allocation changes were iaplesfiented by the participating districts: six 
served low-achieving pupils in all elementary schools, two served all schools 
with a designated percentage of low-achieving pupils, three conbined poverty 
and achlev^ent in selcctihi schools, and two served all pupils in schodls 
with at least SOX eligible enroUoeot. The fdnaula changes produced differ- 
ences in Title i prograas in terws of overall level of servicci student 
char8ct«ri?£ic». and type of service. In tsost districts, »ort ichbdls and 
note students received services, and both staff and expenditorei were increased, 
subtly Idwir petcentigei of lotnority and poor students ihd a slightly higher 
percentage of Idw-ac^levihg studenti were served, but with wide variation 
araong districts. Most important, Title I itudents received a% average of 
five percent less compensatory instruction tiwc but 1^ wore regular 
iSstructidn time in reading and language arts. There was no average Idss df 
instructional tine with specialists. The implication of these figures is 
thati due to the increased numbers of Title I schddls and students, puliout 
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was used slightly less* While this may be viewed as a dilution of the intensity 
of service, it was more than oifset by the additional instruction in the regu- 
lar classrobn (Milne, 1977). 

The 1978 asiendsients to Title I added a Schoolvide Projects provision 
that allows ail students in a scfiobl to receive services if 75% of thetn 
ar4 eligible. The ,^r,&te or school district must provide the equivalent of the 
Title I per pupil expenditure for the remaining students. Use of this option 
lifts the prohibition against COTbining title I funds with other revenue 
sources^ the requirement to identify the eligible students, and the supplemen- 
tation requirement • The intent of the Schbblwide Projects option is to allow 
school districts to use Title i funds to improve the entire educational 
program in schools serving predoainantly Titl«: I-^eligible students. An 
assessment of the first year of implementation of Schoolvide Projects in 19 
schools focused on four objectives: to reduce or eliminate ptillout programs # 
to facilitate school-level program administration, to facilitate comprehensive 
collaborative schbbl-ievei planning (the amehdDeht requires i \ch £ plan)i. and 
hot to dilute services to Title ,1 students (Rubin & David, 1981) • Th£^ 
study concluded that most participating schools that had used puHouts elimi- 
nated them and instituted in-class prbgrams instead. Some schools reduced 
class size and implemented change in their overall instructibhai prbgr^. In 
mbst schbojs Title I funds continued to be kept in separate accountSi however, 
the administrative burden bn teachers and Title I cbbrdihatbrs was greatly 
reduced. Iinpressibnistic evidence indicated that services to Title I 
students were not diluted^ due to the supplementary state/local funding and 
the increased efficiency ol including ail students. The comprehensive colla- 
borative planning requirement did not foster n^^^ schoolwide planning activities; 
participating schools with effective planning processes had already instituted 
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thea, aild the other schools met the requirenient mechanisticaily and without 
the broad particlpatlbh that was intended. 

This initiai assessment of Schooiwide Projects iciplemetitation suggests 
that puildut can be eliminated v^ith no apparent ill effects, and that schools 
are hot reluct^^nt to do so. Only five out of the 19 schools in the study 
retained puliouts, and at least two of these did so because they were nor 
fully ihfbnhed about Schddlwide Project provisions (Rubin & David, 1981). A 
necessary caveat » however » is that schools eligible for this option are those 
in which pullouts would probably be most burdensome; schools with relatively 
few Title I students might find it less attractive to change this method of 
service delivery. 

Providing Title I services in the regular classroom rather than in pull- 
out groups can be facilitated by defining the role of the Title I specialist 
as, B consultant and resource person rather than simply as a subject matter 
specialists Tobin and Bonner (1977) describe such a role definition for the 
Title I mathematics teachers in the Philadelphia school system. Instead of 
working with groups of students, the mathematics resource teachers act as 
cbhsultarits to regular classroom teachers and otner school personnel. They 
assist teachers In assessing specific learning problems arid preparing indi- 
vidual learning plans, train classroom aides and parent volunteers, and help 
Lhe pr\ricipi»i plan the schooiwide mathematics program. Vhiie the authors do 
hot pr«: /ice comparative data^ they do shov ihat modest achievemerit gains in 
math I-iave been accomplished in the city's title I elementary schools since the 
resource program was instituted. 

In addition to resegregatlbn resulting from the use of puildut, the effect 
5f this practice on the coor3inatibn and plahhihg of instruction has also been 
a source of concern. Kimbrough and Hill (1981) hsra described the effects of 
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Hiultiple pullouts oti teachers' ability to plan and schedule instruction in 
the core curriculuih. Other authors have suggissted that coordination and 
joint planning of regular and compensatory education is a critical factor in 
the effectiveness of compensatory services* whether puliout or mainstream 
approaches are used (Glass & Smithy 1977; Frechtling & Hansmond, 1978). 

Some evidence of the importance of schbolwide coordination and climate 
is available in evaluations of compensatory education programs. Iti the ETS 
study of Title i, the more successful p^ogJ^^s in raising achievement were 
found in schools with the following characteristics: effective educational 
leadership and attentipn to basic skills (espet-tially reading) * a broad range 
of instructional materials; prbfessibnal interaction among teachers (Rossi* 
Mctaxjghlin, eampbeil, ^nd Bverett, 1977). 

A three-year ^valuation of ESAA produced similar findings about school 
characteristics. An ±n-depth study of the ESAA elementary s>chobls that showed 
the largest reading and math achievement ia^ai, compared to cbntrbl-grbup 
schools, identified the following elemsent-s of success: adffilnistrative leader- 
ship in instruction (including piannfcng aqd «?valuatlbh) i schbolwide reading and 
math ihstructibnal practices that emphasised behavioral objectives and indivi- 
dualized inscruction, and the use of remedial specialists in a variety of ways, 
including consuitatibh with regular teachers (Coulson, Haaes, Ozene, 
Bradford, boherty, D«jck, and Hemenway. 1977). The study examined achieve- 
ment gains of a random saiple of ail student!^ since ESAA does not require 
targeting of eligible students as dbes Title I. Most of the ESAA schools 
alsb had Title I programs and large propbrtibns of minbrity and Ibw- 

achievihg students. 

The Schbblvide Projects evaluation showed that although schools made 

progra^tic changes, school-level cbiiaborative planning is not as «asy to 

induce from the federal level (Rubin & David, 19815. The state of California 
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has inc:itut<?d a School Iraprbvemeht Prdgran (SIP) in which schools submit a 
consolidated application form for Title I and state CE fundi* Th^ <^phasis 
is on developing an integrated school program. Federal Title I ofiiciais are 
critical of this approach because state and federal funds are combined. 
Title I and state CE staff are not organizationally separate in the state 
agencies. In school cJistricts^ school CE positions are frequently "multi- 
ftinded"— a single position is funded By a cembihation of programs (Kimbrdugh & 
Hill* 1981; Gdett«l^ 1978). Nevertheless, the Calif crai^ SiP represents one 
approach to imprcvtf! local cbordirAatibn efforts in sc^hpol^ where several cate* 
gorical prcgrams ar? <>perating. Such cbordin.-tioh is necessary to rediice the 
•k^^agr^gstive Impact on niuitiply eligible children. 
Spig^ld l £daciti6n 

Civi; rights concerns regarding the disproportionate placement of black 
and Hispanic children in EMR classes were one of the major forces in the 
mainstreaming movCTient. Stinn (1968) hote^ this racial disparity in his 
influential article questioning the appropriateness of separate special 
education classes for many mildly handicapped children. These cdncsins have 
affected public policy through both judicial and legislative decisions. In 
P.L. 95-152^ both the provisions requiring nondiscriminatory assessment and 
thtose governing placeff^exv-J: in the "least restrictive environment^' (tRE) that is 
individually appropriate reflect ah awareness of the racially segregative 
record of special education. 

The LRE doctrine does not require "sainstreaming (at least part-tine 
placement in a regular classroom with nbhhandicapped peers) for all handi- 
capped children.^ b«t it is a likely alternative for the mildly handicapped- 
learning disabled (IJ) and edi cable tsentally retarded (E^^R). Thus it is 
important to ask what tHe effects of the practice have been for mains t reamed 
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ninority children; This discbssibn will focus on the niainstreaiing of E^R 
children^ since that is the category in which the iiiindrity jpiaceriierit rates 
continue to be the highesti 

Exten^ ^ roainstrea in ing > the 1978 Office of Civil Rights survey indicat- 
ed that 54% of EMR pupils are mains treamed for part of the day. This 

is considerably lower th«n the comparable figures for children with speech 

handicaps (95%) and learning cJisabillties (87%), and about the 

same as for those with emotional disturbances (53%). Most EMR c.hi'^i:<eti 

in the regular education F^;^5ram ^niy for a small portion of their time; 

85 % remain in special classes 10 hours a week or more (Natloaai Center for Policy 

Review, 1980). There are wide regional differences in the extent of maihstrcaniir^ 

EMR pupils that bear some correspondence to differences in the b?ack placement 

rate and disprbportibh in this category. 

Percent Black EHF. Black: White EMR 

Region , Mainstreamed Placement Raze* Piac ^eitt-Ratio** 

South 67 4.45% 4.00:1 

Border 56 3.21% 1.95:1 

West 49 .95% 1.60:1 

Midwest 47 3.49% 2.60:1 

Northeast 3/ 1.91% 2.40ji 

U^S. _ 54 _ _ 3.45% 3.25:1 

(^Source: Kational_ Center for Policy Review, 1980) 
*Percent of all black students placed in 01K-_ 
**Perceht of all black students placed in EK^^Percent of all white students 
placed in BSt. 



Sc1id<^ls iri the Couth place a much greater percentage of their black students 
in EMR than of white students # having the highest placement rate and also the 
greatest racial imbalance of any region. However, there is also more maii^*- 
streaming of DIR children in the South. 

Effects of maihstreamihg . The large number of studies cbraparirig the effi-^ 
cacy of special and regular class plac^ent for EMR pupils have been thdrdughly 
reviewed by several authors and need only be briefly sfmrnarized here (Abramsotxi 
1980; Cermah £ Gbttiiebi 1978; Semael^ Gottlieb* & Robinson* 1979)- Most 
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studies hive failed to sho« significant differences in ^cci^tc achievement 
between the two typis of placement. When the wSparisbn includes special 
class, regular class, and «iular class with resource room services, slight 
gains have been found for resource room participants over special class pupils, 
but hot over regular class EKR pupils without these services. In one large- 
scale study, mainstreamed EMR pupils exhibited more academic engagement 
(attention to academic tasks, cognitive interactions with teacher) when In 
the resource room than in the regular claSSroc«n, but their achievement 
levels remained cbuparable to those of the special class pupils (Kaufman, 

Agard, & Semmel, 1978). 

In the area of social and personal adjustment, little evidence exists 
that mainstreamed 'fHR ctiildren have more positive self^concepts or higher 
rates of acceptance by their nonretarded peers (eorSan & GottU«tv, 19?S; 
Seimnel, Gottlieb, S Robinson, 1979). Structured interventions Save been 
shown to improve social acceptance of these children, but the improvs^^rr. 
may not be sustained beyond the duration of the treatment (ChennaUlt, 1967; 

Rucker S VihcehzO, 1970). 

Much of this research has been plagued by mechcdological weaknesses, 
especially selection bias. In addition, there is a iat. of specificity about 
curricular and other differences between and within regular and special class- 
rooms. One study that carefully ex^ined differences among classrooms f5und 
that the social performance of HaairiStreamed Bffi pupils did vary according to 
classroom environment. Kauf^n. Agar d, and Semoel (1978) observed that EMR 
pupils had higher social status and exhibited less antisocial behavior in 
socially cohesive and harmbhiouS classrooms. 

in sua, at thi^ time no particular special education progran, mainstreaa 
6i segregated, has a strong empirical basis in either the cognitive or the 
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affective dotnain. thus the strongest arguments in favor of matristreaming 
remain legal and moral ones: '*The argument (is) not advanced that retarded 
children will perform better in mainstreamed settings ^ only that they will hot 
perform worse. The data support the latter assertion" (Semmei, Gottlieb, & 
Robinson, 1979, p. 269). 



vestigatihg the ext-^,t to which mainstreaaiirig has contributed to racial inte- 
gration within classrooms. So far the evidence is hot encouraging. A large 
study in the state of Texas indicated that black and Hispanic StR pupils were 
likely to be mainstreamed into regular classes that were already disproportion- 
ately composed of students of their 'y^ri r-ace (Gottlieb, Agard^ Kaufman, & 
Semmel, 1976). In California, where court orders and iegisiatibn resulted in 
the decategbrizatibh of large numbers of EMR children over a four-year period, 
the over representation of black and Hispanic children declined only slightly. 
From 1969 to 1973, the EMR enrollment was redaced by over 20,666 students. 
However^ the proportion from minority groups (black arid Hispanic) changed 
from 55.3% to 48%, still significantly higher than their proportion 
of total school enrollment (Yoshida, MacMillan* 6 J^eye^s, 1976)- in another 
study conducted in Texas^ EMR children were apt to be mainstreamed into low- 
track regular classes (Kaufman et al., 1978). In both of the Texas studies, 
it appeared that the sample schools were disproportionately composed of 
min^ority students^ rather than reflecting within-schdol segregation. 

in gtt n m^ry, little systematic evidence is available on the effectiveness 
of various maiiist reaming strategies. Most studies, with the exception of 
Prc'cCt PRIME (Kaufman et al.j 1978)^ have made gross cbmparisbris between 
special and -^egulai: class placements. As an alternative tc^ resegregaticn, 
cain3r.reami .!£ can only be effective if schools and regular classrooms are inte-- 
grated and organized to accccsaodate a diverse range <5f students. 




There have only been a few studies in- 
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BlllhRuai £ducaU0 4i 

There ara ways to avoid separation, either by teaching all children 

in a given school both languages jhy emphasizing indiviaoalised 

ipstruction; or by having the children tcigether in non-verbai subject 
areas such as physical education, music, ait and separating t tiezn for 
other subject isatters where language comprehension is crucia_. 
(Brisk, 1978, p. 69) 

Mode ls of bilihRual education . The relationship of the continoOTi of 
jnbdeltl of bilingual education to resegregatibn is primarily found in the 
characteristics of the students participating in each of these models. ESL 
is by definition segregative, since the oiily participants in ESt programs are 
LEP students. However, participation in ESL classes is likely to be for only 
a portion of the day arid/or for only a relatively short term within the child's 
educatioaal career. Tfiefeforii the segregative nature of the program by its 
participants inay D< offset by the time in that segregated activity. All other 
models (bilingual education, bilingual-bicultural edacationi bilingual- 
bicultural-bicognitive education) may be segregative or integrative depending 
oh the goals (transition cr maintenance), studeht 'participants (one-way or 
two-way), and brgahizatibtial structure. 

When considering resegregation* the choice Of a transition or maintenance 
program must rely in great part on the eacpected participants in nhe program 
(one-way or tw-way) . Transition prograas are generally associated with reme- 
dial vor compensatory education; such programs will net attract white or black 
students (Carter, 1979; Epstein, 1977; Fernandez & Cuskin* 1981; Vazquez, 1976). 
rnusi participants in a transition program are likely to be Hispanbs Or other lin- 
guistic minorities. The scgreiatioh by ethnicity may be offset by the tessporsry 
nature of the prbgran. Should a district choose to iapleneht a transitional pro- 
graa, eophasis nust be placed on the Org^n! 'atienal structure of the prbgr^ if 
resegrepatidn is to be minimizedi 

Ghe^way maintenance prtJgrasis are segregative by participants- llcvevet, if they 
have an integrative brganizasibhai structure, they nay not be seireiative by time. 
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LEP students nay join their English proficient peers for coursewcrk and 
activities that do hot rely heavily on English proficiency. Maintenance 
prdgrains are often designed so that the anouht of time spent in the bilingual 
program decreases with the age of the child. It may be designed^ for example » s 
that an Hispanic child eventually is involved in the prbgraxn for only Spanish 
language class. 

Two-way maihteriance programs are by definition integrative. Such programs 
are most appropriate for cbmuhities having a relatively large prbportibri of 
Hrlspanos. The involvtoent of other- than-Hispanic students is most likely to 
occur under local circumstances where Spanish proficiency has economical and 
political relevance. 

Tvo-way bilingual education programs have been itnj: Icmented in Bade 6buhty» 
Fir -Ida (described by Cohen » 1975; Gaarder^ 19>5; tockey S Beebe, 1977). In 
the spring of 1963 » eoral Way Elementary School was designated to become bi- 
lingual^ As success was demonstrated at Coral Way» other schools in Dade 
County became bilingual. The specific organization of the bilingual programs 
varies among the schools » but all provide instruction in both English and 
Spanish to all students. Hispanic and non-Hispanic students are separated 
for Spanish courses ^Spanish for Spanish speakers or Spanish is a second 
language) and for English courses (English language arts or English as a 
secibrid language). The degree to which students were grouped together for 
ctirriculifln instruction in English or Spanish varied among the schools. As 
the first "graduates" of Cbrai Way entered junior high^ the secondary schools 
began reorganization to include bilingual programs. All students are enrolled 
in required courses, §uch as English language arts, science, math, social 
studies. Elective courses were designed specifically for Coral Way (bilingual) 
graduates, such as Spanish for Spanish speakers and Spanish as a second language 
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Additibhallyi some courses in social scicince and science are taught 
bllitigually. 

The tvo-va.v bilingual programs in Dade County have been quite effective. 
Mackey and Beebe (1977) noted that by completion of elementary school, 
Spanish speakers were approaching equal proficiency in English and Spanish, 
though native English speakers remained more proficient in English. Native 
English speakers in bilingual programs did as well as controls in English 
language arts. Consistent growth in English reading comprehehsibni but riot as 
much in vocabulary, was a.ts60ciated with participation in ESt. Reading compre- 
hension in Spanish decreased as participation in ESL increased. Hlspanos 
enrolled in Spanish for Spanish-speakers showed consistent gains and high 
achievement in Spanish; interestingly, their English reading skills improves 
zxs a result of their participation in this comj^bnent of th& program. English- 
speaking students enrolled in Spanish as a second language showed a well^def iticd 
trend of Improvement in Spanish reading comprehension and vocabulary as a 
function of length of participation in the program. Furthermore, their parti- 
cipation in the Spanish course did not interfere with the acquisition of 
English language skills, rather positive correlations between Spanish as a 
second language and reading skills in English were found. Thus, regardless of 
native language, learning a second language was associated with increased 
reading achievenent in the native language. Overall, Dade ebunty bilingual 
students {both Spanish and English speakers) performed as well as controls in 
language arts and oat^; at the s^e time Spanish-speaking pupils were learning 
to read and write their nativ^e language and English-speaking pupils were 
learning a second language (Cbhen^ 1975). 

Two-way bilingual progr^s tend to be "fragile/^ that is^ their continued 
existence depends upon the commitment of school personnel and the comnuhity to 
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the two-way program. Carter and Segura (1979) described a successful two- 
way bilingual program adopted by the United Cdhsbiidated Independent Scliboi 
District in Laredo, Texas. The program was implemented in two phases: Phase 1 
was focused on remedial skill building^ and Phase 2 was total bilingual instruc 
tibn for all students^ beginning in the first grade (in 1964) and gradually 
implemented as these students progressed through the grades. After three years 
of total bilingual iristructibrii the following effects were found: (1) Only 
children who were bilinguals at school entrance retained any noticeable accent 
in English. The other groups spoke unaccented English and Spanish. (2) In 
reading atchievemerit ^ Spanish mbhblihguals were slightly abov'^ average at 
first grade, and slightly below at the second grade; English mono lingua Is and 
bilinguals were substantially above grade level norms at both grades. How- 
ever, this two-way maihtehahce program hb Ibriger exists: "Changes in 
a^inistration and a series of progr^ revisions have redirected the effort, 
instead of the maintenance-enrichment program of the 1966s, there is now a 
transition model that is hot significantly different from any other mandated 
hilingual program in Texas" (Carter & Segura, 1979 ^ pp. 361-342). 

Bilingual program orga nization , the organizational continuum described 
here is a modification cf Carter's (1979) brganizatibnal typology of bilingual 
progr^s in balanced school settings, table 3.1 summarizes the appropriateness 
of each drganiz?^tion type for the various models of bilingual education. The 
usual program duration is presented as noted by Carter (1979) arid is ribt to 
imply the ideal duratibni By definition, transition programs would have 
shorter durations than maintetance programs. Additionally, biiingaai prbgr^s 
should be available at all levels ^ K^IZ* due tb the mobility bf the Hispanic 
popalatibni The organization bf secbndary school bilingual programs should 
focus on the individual linguistic needs cf the student. Because segregation 
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of Hispanic students Is wmt serious Ui the elesentary grades i this organiza- 
tional continuum is oriented toward integration in the cleto^tntary school. 

in an Individual Learning Plan (itP) organization, instruction may be 
provided in the classrobm in a quiet corner, like a reading group, or on a 
pull out basis; it may be entirely individual or done with very small groups 
of children. The ILP organization is characterized by W emphasis oh the 
language arts^ (2 J early exit into the mainstream » (3) minimal reliance on 
the ifirst laagtaige» and (4) wophasls on ESL techniques, this is t^ie simplest, 
but not necessarily the best^ way to organize for very few students of a 
given language group given few resources. 

the resource room, also called a ''language lab," depends on a pull out 
organization* requiring that the LEP student leave the regular classrcw for 
focus instruction with a bilingual teacher. The resource room organization 
is characterized by (1) a focus oh ESL, W some Spanish reading and language 
arts^ UJ some content areas in English, in th^ regular classroom, and (4) sotae 
content areas in Spanish, in the resource room. The objective is the rapid 
learning of English and return to the fuii-time regular class. Resource 
rooms share the problems associated with puXl oat progr^s in general. Addi- 
tionally, the instruction pro^'ided may be closer to tutoring rather than to 
the development of a sequential curricuitS fCarter, 1979) • It the students 
are very limited in English, they may be spending long periods of tine in the 
resource room because they £ure unable to understand English-only instruction 
(Fernandez. & Guskifi, 1981). However, the resource rocmi is a xabre complete 
organiratic?nal model of bilingual educaticm than the and provides for 

greater integration than one-way classroom^; thus, it may be the best model 
for a limited number of LB* students given limited resources. 
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Bilingual classrooms may be one-way or two-way . If one-wa^i tEP students 
should be maihstreamed for part of the day; If two-way, bilingual classes can 
be full-time, self-contained. Bilingual classrooms are characterized by 
(1) some ESL for LEP students, (2) some Spanish reading and language arts for 
tEP students, {3} some Spanish as a second language for English-speaking 
students, if two-way, (A) some content areas lii Spanish, and (5) some content 
areas in English in two-way programs. In one-way programs the t£P students 
arc m.3instreamed for content areas in English. The bilingual classrodtn ma^ 
be the best way to achieve the dual goals of bilingual education and integra- 
tion, especially if it is two-way, in schools with a sufficient hunber of 
Hispanic students. There need hot be a bilingwal ciassrooi at every grade 
level; muiti-age/grade groups may be developed. If the program is one-way, it 
may be possible to have two bilingual classrooms caught by one teacher in- 
structing one group of children in the mornitig and one group in the afternoon, 
vith maihstreaming for the other portion of the d^y. 

Bilingual magnet programs have been included in several desegregation 
pU-.A across the country, including Boston, Milwaakee, St. touis, Cincinnati, 
Houston, and Minneapolis. Bilingual Sagnets my be full magnets, a total school 
program, by definition a two-way, full day program, or they m-.y take the form 
of magnet strands, an alternative prbgraa ifflbedded within a school. Strands 
should be located in predominantly white schools in order to achieve integra- 
tion (Carter* 1979), and may be one-way (partial day) or two-way (full day). 

The characteristics of bilingual idjagnets are identical to those of bi- 
lingual classrooms. The difference is in the taagiiitude of the programs. 
Bilingual magnets are most useful when the district has a relatively large 
properties of Hispanic students. Magnet schools are the most popular brganiia- 
tional model in meeting the dual goals of bilingual education and integration. 
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When Carter (1979) reviewed bilingual jprbgrans in California and Arizona ^ he 
found that every school district studied had a bilingual nsgnet. Bilingual 
nagnerf differ fros the traditional use of nagnets in desegregation plans. 
Traditicnal tsagnets are designed to meet student interests ^ such as arts, 
science and E:ath^ or acad^ic enricteent. Bilingual magnets nust have the 
goal of meeting student need s but siinultaxiedu^ly must be designed to meet 
student interests if they are to draw ?;ufficient uhite and bi^ck eirollsent 
(Garter, 1979). Though bilingual oagnets are very popular. Carter (197S) 
noted that '*the majority of bilingual magnets or magnet strands are failing to 
reach ethnic balance or even end in ethnic isolation" (p. 97). Those nagnets 
vhlch have been successful at drawing non-Hispanic participation are charac- 
terized by (1) high quality staffs prbgrasi^ and facilities^ (2) the nature 
and enthusiasm of the staff, (3) good social climate in the school, and (4) a 
history of academic success and a strong achievenent record. 

**The nost integrated bilingual program in a desegregated school is s 
program which involves everyone within the school to sSSise exceint^* (Fernandex 
6 Gusktn, 1981)- In a total district organization the entire district is a 
fully implemented* brgahizedi sequential bilingual education program. This 
organizational model wbt>ld be limited to impl^entation in communities which 
(1) have a substantial IiiBpa>:^lc population and (2) recognize the educational^ 
economical i political advantages of BiTlhgualism for ail citizens. 
Carter (1979) notes that, at the present, there are no total district bilingua) 
programs. 

Surmu^: y . The key to successful iitnultahedus iiripliementatlon of bilingual 
educaticn md ititegratibh appears to be the organizational structure of the 
program rather than the model of biiitiguai education endbrsid. Each model and 
each brginlzatiohal structure- has acJvantagGS anS disadvi^ntages; a choice must 
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TTiade as to the. bt^st lit with the needs of the bilisgtial students and the 
integration needs of the school corrSunity, A school district need not choose 
one organization over the other, but riay use several structures vithdn the 
district. With creativity ana conniiczient^ a school district with a substantial 
Hispanic population could design a continue of oodels, even vitb different 
goals — transition or maintenance, dn^vay and tvo-way prograns, with several 
different organisational structures. Such a broad cohtinuuin would allow 
Hispanic students and parents alternatives, yet acc^plish the total district 
goals of integration. 

Alternatives in the Instructional and Organizati onal Practices 
Within the Regular Educati<)n ^rograst 

If alternatives in the organization of categorical prograas are inple- 
raehted, the diversity of students In the reguls.T •p 'ucation program is increased* 
Schools have traditionally responded to diversity if; . e regular edtjcation 
prograiri by creating homogeneous instructional grou:^. Given the evidence 
presented in Chapter 2 on the racial and ethnic segregation in tracked and 
abiiity-grouped ciassroOTS, the implications of flexible and heterogeneous 
grouping for avoiding resegregsiiion are clear. A variety of instructional 
practices have been develop^u iur U^c in classrooms that encoopass a widie 
range of individual differences in ability and achievenent. These alternatives 
differ in their approach to h&tterott>neity. Some eS^fiasize Individual i^eci 
instruction, while others use small groups- Classroom and "a.ff org. ntzation 
may slso increase fiexibiiity and thus enhance capicity for handling student 
diversity. This revteH of instruccionst and orgatiizatlchi'^j alterhatl\»e? 
examines available cpvidencei oi theif effcctig on both interracial contact sjnd 
educational attdi^ef^^* 
individualized Ins^ tructi ^w 



Q Komerbus approaches to ari(? <f^^{•i nit ions of tmlivl:§uaiized instruction have 



been developed over the p^st two decades i as weii as a prbiessibnal consensus 
regarding its iripbrtance* The cbsraDn elenents of iridiv^idualization usually 
include: (1) cleat wriiten Md/of stated academic objectives ^ (23 attention 
to individual needs, including individual diagnoses and prescription, and (3) 
structured sequential ihs'iructibri (Archaabau'^ t £ Pierre, 1973. p. 16) • 
There characteristics hc.>:e been ecphasized in ccnpensatdry education and in 
special educa'.^on (in the. I£P requirements in P.L. 94-142, for exaspie) as 
well as in iri^iii^slCvT^lized instruction techniques intended for general use. 

Soae educators have cautioned that individualized education programs may 
lead, ircrlcally, to hdmdgeneous grouping practices (Bailey, forthcoaing) i 
Students who are working at similar levels may be grouped together^ arid because 
of the i$elf-paced nature of clasc^oom work, interaction acong students r;ay be 
limted. Thus well-intentioned efforts to deal with individual differences 
may --oilWe with the gbalp of integrated ed: cation if they contribute to the 
racial! ari.<iJ social stratification of stu*! nts. Perhaps as a result of these 
eaneeia^, proponents of various individualization techniques specify ways 
that they c^n br used in cc^sbinatibn with flexible grouping practices (Bailey, 
forthcdmlrig; War.g, 19* 9a). Two examples arc described briefly below. 

Phasing describes a set of charactc- \.::tiC8 usually found in non-graded 
individualized programs, including the following: (1) instructional g^.rdups are 
temporary and student tnobil-.*:y amcij them i& high, (2) --roups are separate fox- 
each subject ilea, (3) group assignment standards arid instructional objectives 
sre clearly spcv^ifiei, and <•♦) evuiuation Is based on individual progress. 
Bailey <forthcbniirig) describes a high SC^^CGl science? t5urse based on ';hc phasing 
mc^del in 'ch students are randomly assigned t' sections of a large class with 
H team of several teachers. U'ithin this format students ^attend voluntarily 
selected Iccturc-discussrioris differentiated by level of cognitive difficulty, 
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laboratory sessions bas&d on seq«;enciai nastery of specific skills ^ hetero- 
geneous discuscicih groups and field trips, sttd independent srrady and/or 
tutor ial sessirnv. Thus students receive ihsLructibn in a variety of group 
settings. ^^"He or^anii^pi-^.n of thts course is preisente^: sch^atically in 
Figure 3.i* 

An individoali^ed instruction program izsplecented in noh-gracpd nulti- 
age classroccis also ircorporates a combination of instructional groupings. 
One such program in a VJjishingtbn^ D.C, eleaentary school is based on the con- 
cept of 'learning 5L3tio'-s." A ctassroem of first, second, and third graders 
is divided into heterogeneous groups: \'\vo foiled 3 rolor-cbded "fbad map'* 
schedoi^ fro:?: one i«:^arhing station e:nbtherr Each static^n r^presfents a core 
suh3^-Gt ot student choice ? ctivin us use individualized lie^^sbnJ for 

review and vbrfc on «reNvibusly taught skills- Students record their own pro- 
gress at eacii station not are fr^r^ to co\.sult vith each other and engage in 
peer tutoring- WrUe the heterogeneous grotps are using tne learning ,?tations, 
zh^ teacher §^l6^nt.t students with siffiilar skill needs for ssn.^ii group instruc- 
tion. These groups are based on specif ic skiU tnAstery in an acadeaic area. 
Af cer e^ich group receives a lesson, thos*? students rctttirh to their learning 
station activities and a new |$rbup Is called by the teacher. An eva£oation of 
this project reported achieverneht gs\i\u *bove the n^ '*.brial nbftns, with an 
av^^racc gain of tvo years in reading and 1.5 years in arithmetic in one school 

year (DlstriCl or Coiurnbia Public Sch&olsr . 

S clf-schcdoiing ign^cl to Increase students* sense of responsibility 

f6r their bvri leatiling and use of tiie nnd to aciileve a better '"fit" bctwi»cn 
studt^nts* r^te of learning and available lear?ilr£ timn. The seif-schtMdule 
sysncr. developed by Vang (1979^, J979b^ differs from olhcr individual ii;;ed 
instruction syttOBS in that students work on assignmcntg iv. the ov'dcr they 
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FIGURE 3-1 

Basic Course Organization for Phasing Systen: 
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choose LOT tht> aribunc of tine they need aad record their ovn sctiL iaiihg. 

k concocitant pfi'eti: if self-scheduling is to increase the iristructionial rise 

available to the teacher, bcth by reducing classrooro nanagemeht activities and 

by insorin? char fever students vill need attention at the sace iine. 

Figure 3.2 prc\'-ideE a.h exacple of a student's schedule sheet in a self-schedtiled 

classroonTi 



FIGURE 3;2 

Saaple Student Schedule — Seif'scheduled Classrbda 
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a«d Students. Coote^MlZ-MH£aii^A_£lT^^^^^^ i^^^' 187-201. (I 
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The Schedule Sheet is used to hexp the student plan and keep trac^ of 
the learning tasks he or she is to complete. Tne sheet includes all activity 
aireas set up in the c3assroozi. It is di\^ided into two parts, the prescriptive 
and the exploratory sections* 

The prescriptive sectich is indicated on the top part of the sheet. The 
teacrrtir cakes an entry of a half slash | / j to inforn the stojdent of the pre- 
set ipti>i'\e areas in vhich K or she has prescribed tasks for the student. Tlic 
attached schedule sheet shows that oh Monday ^ Sov^ber 17, Michell^^ f prescr^p-- 
tive a^signnents were in oath, readiug, and spelling, 

the exploratory section is indicated oh the bottom I-^>lf of the sheet. The 
student r.ay choose an:, of t^e 11 area*^ he or she would like to vbrk in for the 
day* Michellif chose the cocputer and the play deck as her exploratiiry ^.cti^i- 
ties. 

-►l;en the studer^t is reacy tc work in a particula*r area^ he or she punchetis 
the sheet witn the tiste clock in the appropriate space. After the tasks h^e 
been COTolcted and checker; by the teacher* he or sht* completes the slasn 
forming ^ to indicate that Che scudert Jias cbrreccty c^pleted a task in 
thnt rrea. the studet^t: punches the clock again in the saroe pli'iCe on the sheet, 
indicating to the teacher how much, rimie vas u*ed to perforr; tasks. Th^. 
students may choose whatever order th^y would like to do tfinir wrk. For 
excr*ple, on TCednesday Michelle chose to do her spelling firei. She worked 
froji 8:45 to ?:55 AM, Her second choice was uiathi and she? worked fron 
9:56 to ii:Oi AM. This tfcing procedure is foiiowe'?] for each of the tasks 
pt;rfor:r.ed (Wang^ l^/v?h). 

Students usi. self-*sch©<3ulihg have been found to complete more tr'>ks In 
1/ ''*^ ti''« t: nz\ students usirg the s^w^ individualized progrsS but with block 
^Li.r:}\iltr\^ (\{ ng, Vil^hJ. 7^<? study va8 con^v'ct^d In an lnn«r*ctty eleiaehtary 
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schccl composed largely of p5or ahd black childrett. 5?a=g (i975a) suggests 
that the se±f-sch€dule iystra is O'^tiaaiiy used with other classrocd practices 
such as =ulti-age grouping and teaic teaching in order to incU^^e nexifaility 
and opportunities for peer inceractiCTj ih snail groups. 
Coo gerarfve Learninie Techhiqu^g 

These techniques usuall;^ :iivy^olve tlKe creation of teans of stadents. Each 
tear-^ of roughly four to six s^i^i:ts r^spresents the full range of ethnic groups, 
abiliiy, and gender in the classtbda. Acadeoic work is structured so that the 
children on each teaa are dependent on each other but also so that disparity in 
3ch>t->jn-.ent levels does not lead auto^tically to cisparity in contributions 
to group goal attainiment. For e:^ple. one teaB learning technique (Jigsaw) 
Is structurec so that each child 15 siven infonaation wh.tch all g«ap meobers 
need to co2-plete their vork. Another technique, Student feaias-Achieveaen- 

Ision (STAS) gives revai is for iisproveaent in academic performance, so tnat 
..t^der.ts vich vr^ acade'ic b(-:kgrdund« have the potential to contribute as 
much to the suicces'i of the teaa as do the best students. 

Descriptions of three of the taost well-known coorpfc^ative learning 
terhftiquep art -Uscussed belov <sf^ Hawl«yi et ai.« 1*:581) . 

Xeam.^~6a,:nes-Tournaaent. fg-^ms -Csnes-To^jmaaent (TGT) is built around 

-ESTiaJoT coSponihts: 4-5 wetaber ttudent teaas, ano iofitruct^oraj 

totirnanents. The t«eins are the cooperative el«o«nt of .a. Stu- 
dcnns «re sssigned to teaai accdrdlrj to a procedure that maximizes 
Ivc'terogeneitv of «btiity leveli, iem, and race. The primary function 
of the team is to prepare its Beaiiers to do w»ell in the tournaoent- 
Following in initial class presentation by r-ht tctacheri, the teams 
are given worksh^etB covering iic«defflir material similar to that^to 
be included in the tourhaif<eht. T*.«tan*tes &tudy together and quiz 

each oi.her io be sure that all t*aa oeaters are prepared. 

After the teas pricticc seE*i^h, team mcsiibers most demonstrate 
their learning in the c:)ur&3«ent, which ii ut .ally hild once a week. 
Tor the tburnainrnt, stuc>.nts are assigneU to three person tournament 
tables." The asSigtunent is done so that competition at each table 
will be fair— the hlghe-it three students in past performances ary 
assigned to Table 1, the next three to Table 2, and so on- At the 
tfihles rhe students co«.pete on simple •cadeaicj'.aaei! cov^rlr.? con- 
cent that has presented in clain by the teacher and on the 
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•.corksiheets. Students at the tburhaseht tables are cdnpetitig as 
representatives of their teasiS^ and the score each studetit e^rr.s 
at his cr her tcAirtianent table is added into an overall tea^ score. 
Because students ate assigTie;^ to ability — hoac^geDeous tourxm: en: 
tables » each student has ah eqy^al chance of contributing a n2xir:cr: 
score to his or har team, as the first place scorer at_eyery table 
bri-ngs the saie nmber of points to his or her tean. Fbllo»-^.ng the 
tournanent, th; teacher prepares a newsletter vhich recognizes 
successful tea -s and first place scorers. While teaar assigraents 
always reaaih th^ sane, tournaisent table assigiiisents are changed 
for every tourhaneht according to a sj^stiKa that caintains equality 
of p?ic performance at eichi table^ Fci a coopjete description of 
Te?42S-Ganes-Tourna=<ent, see flavin (1929). 

Student Teaais-Achievement bivisio^ ^ Student Teaas-Achieveaen^: Divisions 
(STAD) uses the same 4-5 nenber heterogeneous teaas used in TGT, 
but replaces the games and tcurrjaments vith sinple^ 15-oinute 
quizzes, which students take after ^tudyihg in their teams. The 
^uiz scores are translated into te^ scores using^ system etiled 
•^achievement divisions," Tte (juiz scores of the highest six students 
in past perfbrtBahce ;jre coopared, anid the top scorer in this group 
(the achievenent d:^-l^ibh) earns eight points for his or her teasit 
the second scorer earSs six points^ etc. Then the quiz scores of 
the next highest six students in past performance are compared* 
aad so on. In this way, student scores are compared only with those, 
of an ability-homogeneous reference group instead of the entire 
class. A "bumping" procedure. cSiangcs division asslgments from 
week to week to maihtaih equality. Students know only their own 
division a^signser^^; th^y do hot interact in any way with the 
other mmbers c: rheir division. The ^^chlevcmeht division f<»ature 
taaintains the_eq ^2i. : v :f opportunity for oontributions to the team 
score as in TGT. A ix*ipletc description of STAD appears in Sia^?i^ 
(1978). 

j[igsav > In Tigsaw, stu<1ents nxe assigned to small heterogeneous teanSt 
as in TGT and STAD'. Aca^^ic material is broken into a^ many 
Sections as there are team members. For exffljpiei « biography 
tnight bi broken i»tb ^*c5i&ly years»'V"«cJ^olif4g," '^irst accompjlrhments," 
etc. The 8tud«hti£ ttudy their sectiojis with Bern'. tt^ of other t^ams 
who have the s^e fiectibhs. Then they r«tuth to their, teams, and 
teach their sections to tf i other tcaift members • Fin illy ^ all 

t^ass members are quizzed on the entire unit* ^?_5^i^_^^^^^^ 

r jHtribtite to Individual grades , act to a team score as in TGT 
and STAD. In thdi scnte, the Jigsaw technique may be seen aa 
high in task IhtciFdepchdehce but low in reward interdependence, 
as individual p^irfbrmances do hot contribute directly to a group 
goai^ in the Jigsaw technique* individual performances contribute 
to others* individual goals only; bine* :he group is not rewarded 
as a groupi thire is no formal group goal. However, bwC-u^.e thr 
positive behavior of eaejj tc^ft tjiembe r (* ^..ning the sect:'jt.<5) 
helps the other gr<^'up wiembers to be reward^td (bcctufe they nr:i>d 
each others* infoifmation)^ essential dyn^&jT.fcc of the rcorr- ^tive 
reward structure are presen* . 
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Slavin (1978) constructed a codification of Jigsaw cslied 
Jigsaw ii. In Jigsaw ii, students all read the sase material but 
focus on separate, topics. The students from different teai^s who 
have the saae tbpicf tneet to discuss their topics, and then return 
to teach then to their teansmstes.. The teaffl taeabers then take a 
quiz, and the quir scores are used to fbtia teaa scores as in STAS; 
Thus, Jigsaw II involves less task interdependence and more reward 
int^rdep€sdenc4£ than Jigsaw^ 

Tte research evirfience shoving positive effects of various str^^ctured 
cooperative learning teass strate^ ies is strong, although the impact of a few 
techniques, such as STAD and TeaiaS'^aaes-fournafflent (TGT) , has been more fre- 
quently studied than that of others. There is a considerable body of evidence 
which suggests that these approaches lead to fiigher than usual academic 
achievement gair,s for Ibv^achievihg students and almost always improve reUtions 
b**tve€n majority and minority group childrcta (Slavih* 1980; Sharan, 1980)- 
An experimental study comparing the use of TGT ^th an individualized instruc- 
tion progr^ found that the cooperative learning method produced higher 
achieveiacnt on s test of the materials studied and sli|?r»tly more positive 
effect on students' self-concept, especially regarding peer relationships 
(beVries, tccasse L Shackmah^ 1979). Iri a study of racial attitudes and 
behavior in desegregated high schools, Geneva and Walbcrg fl979) found that 
fostering ''racial mixing*' was t^e taost importj^nt factor cortribtuting to 
successful sehooi integration. n»iy recoxriminde<^ interracial learning teams 
as t^w' most effective racial mixing strategy within classrobas. 

The work of Elizabeth Cohen and others on the Multt-Abiiity ^l^sstck:^ 
(KAC) hajs also shown proniiiing resulti In fostering equal particir^t: ton and 
influrncc in cooperative learning groups. This approach la based on th« 
pienii&e that studc its need sped.:'' preparation for particlpatioti in cooperative 
n:ixod'4biii?y grot^ps in b-<"cr to counter the effects of stana« generalization 
bftttri foU:r,c in h?»tc'';>^:ir 2W5 c: ^ xici illy integrated clas^rbom^. Rosenholtz 
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{1977) i for example^ found that children seen S5 Sign in reading ability and 
high in status in group readitsg tasks also have high status in cask groups 
that cc not require readirjg; 

Mixed-ibility c^i-^-i-^s k:^ asstgned cooperr:: :ve learning casks which re- 
^I'.zi: ^ nraber of abilities ar-d do luot exclusively rely on reading* writing, 
: coriputaticn sk^.lls, ^t^ addition, sivdier: ^.-^ prepared for the task by 
discussing the range of abilities it requilres u^c ar^: 'jistructed that while 
r,^' group neaber will possess all of the n^'ces^ary s/^tills^ every neaber will 
be able tc ccTicribute at least or.€. The iuJtipie iibility assignments may 
b^ -pTeceded by Expectatic^ Traltiing in which low-status students are prepared 
fc< special tasks which they then ff-ach to oth^r students (Cohen* 1S80). 

Several studies provide evidence that the ffiul:tipie abiiicy intervemtiw^c 
helps to equalize status and particlpatioD in cooperative learning groups of 
both single-race ai^d Ejjitiracial COTipe^itioh tStuiac\i 1975; Cohen» 1979; 
Rbsenholtz, 1980). In addition, io^^achieving iiisority students have been 
found to e3;hibit BDore active lei ^^hlug behavior in clas^rcosss that approximate 
the MAC model (Cohen, 1580; Afee-* ' i?''-Ba*jr, .3^5. 

Evidence concerning the iitqi:sr.i Ji interracial academic coopef^tiotx 
without errploying a specific teajro technique is less cl^r but Suggestive of 
a pocitive Ispact, The U.S. Cowal^sion on Civtl Rti,ght« (1976) found support 
for this sriaLegy a^ a mms of reducing vesegi cg«n:4on. Sla^?n and Madden 
(i97t^) found thJtt issJghfng black 5nd white students to work together on 
academic tasks was consistent!: reictcd to p6*ttivvj burconea on ^i^ dlffer^t 
Indl atbrs students' interracial attitudes and behavior, 

Dther researchers suggest that several factors nay infiucrice the effec^ 
tlveness of cooperative learning in i^-'provin^ race relations- Blanchafd ^;id 
hlr> cblUagues (1975) '^tnonstratcd that the positive impact of coo[i^eration is 
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greatest when the group .ucceedi; The research of Cohen add her associates 
on status eene^ailzation is especially indicaave that careful attention 
sfvc-^ia be ^->id to structuring cbcperattve ietrning so that the participation 
and icitij'- : different group cesbers is relatively equal. 

Cross-age tutoring, in which older low-achievinfi children teach younger 
low-aciiieving children, is based on the rationale that the tutee v^iU benefit 
froa additional individual help while the tiitor will also learn through teach- 
inc and preparing to teach. Niaerous peer tutorins prograo? were developed 
in the 1960' s in inner-city schools vith large Vtack and Hispanic populations 
and were seen as a way to capitalize on cU&sxom. heterogeneity and to iaprcve 
race relations (Gartner. Kohler, & Riess^an. 19m.. English-sfpcs'^inE and 
Spsnish-speaking students » for exaasple, can tutor each other in language 
skins and also gain CQltur^l exposure and undersign? Ing. 

ibnsiaerable evidence exists of cognitive ^ni effective gates for older, 
lov^j^chieving tutors. Evidence of euBp^rabte «Jf«c.i. -x- tucees is less con- 
sistent. S«5e studies show positive acadeaic and at^ ;t;na»l ct.. -.ges for 
bot*^ cuicr ind tutee, «htle others have found that the i.enefits for the fonsfer 
do not also »cc/ue to the Utter (Devln-Sheehan. F«idnah» & Allen, 1976). 

WHiii! positive rcsffits have been found for both black r ' -Site ^ar-e-racc 
tuttoring pairr:- very :ev studies have examined m**' /-race pairs. One stody 
tnat *td so iound rSwt ctoss^^sce tutoring pro,^r.:e<! sr««t^r interracial Intei- 
a.-tibfi md accc-ptciice for hc^ tuior ^nd tutee. ^.U^i^agh there wef. no signi^ 
ficant gains it achieviw>'--rit (De;in"Sh«ehan et il.» 1976). 
^-an-^T fe^ .^dzi^. ion 

1 em-ox gs^.izei B.ch'»«i8 group stadwtf irs teaias or tstrt-schools vith an 
Interdisciplinary group ef teachciSi Student* are rahdcmiiv assigned to t.js^s 
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and t>*picaliy stay in the sane unit through several grade levels. The .^n 



increase classroor; heterogeneity^ reduce the focus on ^5ra<3e^level expectations^ 
and increase! student- teacher interaction (S^icbi Green^ £ Bell-I^athaniel, 
1981). In a study corsparing such schb^ols with iniDre traditionally organized • 
ones; Da^icb a.nd his coIleag\a>es found that s^^dents in the teas-organized jschotisls 
had sfgnlf icantiy note other-race friends and perceived their school's inter- 
racial clinate zhotE iavorably. 

In stjs^ry, several iitfernatives tc bbnbgenedus instruction ar'^ available 
and have been itBpleinente<l. Cooperative learning techniques are presently the 
aost well-researched of these; they represent the most direct attempt to 
establish Interracial contact within the heterogeneous ctassrbra while at the 
s^T^e tic:8 ptov^dihg effuictive instruction. 



Alternatives to out-of^schooi sqjspensipn encceapass both specific programs 
designed to reduce suspension and behavior proble-:s^ and ischool characteristics 
and practices Ch4t h^ve been a«scciated with low suspension rat;?A. In this 
section, ejcJSinples of the range of in-^schooi-'Suspcnsion (ISS) ind eclated pro- 
gftos will be described I and available eviidcnce oh their ef f ectivcn^rss in 
reducing over^ii suspensiO'S rites and minority suspension rates will be sum* 
tfiarlted. Eisplriesi research on diff erence* in suspension imong schools will 
irc surveyed in ordlr i^o identify cimori cHaracterlstics XiN^^s^ss^cnsio** sch<><?l$. 
j n-'School^Suspensioft Frbgriffls 

Garibaldi (1979) tv'enttft^§ three conBaon oodeis of tn-schooi alternatives 
to suspension; guidance and cbuhst ling prbetjwns* time-but rdbtns* and in-KChool 
suspensieci Centers* The letter category is a broad one in which ths lenjgth of 
tine, degree of isolitiofjis, and comprehensiveness oi services varies a greatt 
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d.al; IS fact, nahy programs a^. h. Srids th^t include cl^erts cf all three 
cypes. In .ddiric. there are <iU.rr:.tive ichdols for studen;s v.rh Severe 
behavior Froble:.s and those wUo have already drcpped out or been spelled 

froni regular schools. 

Counsel±5£^ra£r^. T\^kse pfogr^s provide individual, p^^i, or group 
cccanseling s^.sions fo^ student., usually on a referral basis. Typically the 
Objectives ^phasize the improv^ent of self-concept, motivation, and attitude 
tovard school, ft variety of tectoiqoes such as Glasser's reality therapy, 
values clarification, conflict resolution, atad decision making s^ls are 
er.ployed (Bader. 1976; NIE. 1979). «acnab (1978) described a program in which 
daily behavioral and academic obj. ti«s are set by the student and counselor. 
«ith part-time .^ployr^ent in the conaanity offered as an incentive. In scn^ 
cses, services are provided cn s scboolvide basi.-. as a prevention effort. 
Sc-'l districts have payed "desegr.gation aides" vho conduct discussion 
sessions and c.^nfliCt resolution ^ctivlti<-s (Higgit,.. 1974). A compre- 
hensive counseling program is Positive /.Uemi-tlves to Suspension (PA53) in 
Pinellas Cov.uy. Florid.. That progrsa includes regular classroom instruction 
:n hcnan relations, basic encounter groups for students ar,'^ st^ff . parent 
training, .nd sc^. ol and home "survival cout^es" for students ^Ith behavior 

prdbl^as (Ealley, 1978). 

li^e^_^omg. Students are fiioply sent to a vacant room to "cool off" 
-ur ^ cUssroo« disruption or conflict with a teacher. Ko examples were 
,uno of school programs that rely exclusively on this device. Fre^rently 
it U cn,. of a range of interverticns or a first step that is followed by 
counseling; or J-school suspension (KIE. 1979; Bailey. 1978). 

I n--^chpci^^S'i:mSJ}-.Sm^ ^-^^ '^^"^^^ cUssrco^^ where 

student, .re sent ir. Uiu of out^cf ^school su.p.n.ion. Students usually vorK 
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on regular classroom assigments under the guidance of a supervising teacher; 
frequently additional acadenic services are also provided (e;g;, tutoring, 
study skills instruction) (NIE, 1979). Counseling sessions and parent con- 
ferences are usually a part of the ISS program (KIE, 1979; Gocton, 1978). 
Students spend an average of three days in ISS (Garibaldi, 1979) on referral 
of teachers and/^r administrators. Students in ISS may be largely isolated 
from the rest of the school, eating lunch at separate times and remaining in 
one classroom ail day* Some schools provide a cdhtinuum of ISS- type alter- 
natives^ ranging from only part-day and very short-term to totally self- 
contained centers (e.g.i school vithin a school) with separate instructional 
programs (NIE, 1979; Cotton, 1978). 

Effectiveness of programs . Published evaluatibh data on suspension alter- 
natives tend hot to be very specific or complete. Most program descriptions 
cite a few illustrative (and positive) figures. In additibh to qualitative 
assessments of program content and processes, the primary numerical indicators 
of program success include changes in overall suspetision rate, ctehges in 
minority disproportion in suspension, and recidivism in the ISS program it* 
self. Many programs point to reduced use of out-df-schbol suspension as a 
result of impl^enting an alternative (NIE, 1979; Bader, 1978). there is also 
evidence of low recidivism in some programs; NIE (1979) describes a counseling 
prbgram in which fewer than 122 of participants have been subsequently 
suspended, and an ISS center in which 9^ had neither been suspended nor 
returned to ISS. 

of reduced minority dlsprDportion in suspension rates arc few^ 
even though this issue has been a majbr factor in recognition of *'the suspen- 
sion problem'* that led to the estabiisSneht of many alternative programs (Garibaldi, 
i979). Tbe Dallas school district reports a black suspension rate of close to 
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ids, the proportion of black enrbllmeSts 0^ '^^P ilLftittttion of iSS 
programs under a court '-rder in BaxOdm - "t^ "^^^^ lerittoni 19783. Iti 
Jerferson Parish, Lbuisianai four of fiw^ ^ftl^le ^cSsCmls in which an 
"intervetition roon" was established ieiuc^^ '^m^'f 'f&^ci^^'f^y suspe-ssions by 
282 while in the unserved schools, icinority ^ss^^M'l^^ increased by 292 
(NIE, 19795. The PASS program reduced suspen&iis|;# leisf J^hco constant 
while an increase was observed in control grots^f 2c|iSoli9| Jaf i^S the pro- 
gr^ was introduced in all Pinellas County high iifenils, the ipi&er of sus- 
pensions was cut by oore thai half. However j th« <5ei mir^ indicated 
that the school district still ranked high in "excess mmmtf £Tasp«*isions" 
(Killalea Associates, 1978}. 

ISS prograja administrators and observers contiRtie 'tis «ss>^>'e!S ?;a®£fm 
about the degree of racial isolation and disptoportioUi M tM* alt^rn-aiive 
programs themselves. Arnez ^1978) cites the Louisville SfStIm as- afi essffi^le, 
in which referrals to a separate school program *^erc 6v«mheli6ingly' ^laick 
while those to an in^schbbl program were mostly whiter Araove and Strout 
(1980) observed simitar situations in other lar|e cities. Participants in 
the K:E conferehcc (1979) observed that ISS centers could becosie just as dis- 
proportionately minority in cdmpbsition as was out-of-schobl suspension. Theie 
prograras can become identified as "minority prograaas'* especially viVefi they 
involve a voluntary transfer to an alternative school (Williams* in i|E, 19?^, 
p. 18). Particular attention to this isfue, including careful data rc*ll*.<rtion 
on racial composition the programs and teacher /principal referrals of 
minority ituderits* has been reccscssended (MizeU, in NIE, 1979). 
School Differences in Suspehslbh 

Studies of fchoois with low incidences of discipline problems and use of 
saspeniioo have Identified features of orginizatioS and school climate that 
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apptiat to be related to the scliboi's orderliness* 

Leadership and afeinisitratioa . Most authors agree tfeat the ieSdershi^ of 
the school principal is ah iSpbrtant elenient in deaMn^, vith student behavior, 
they differ. J. however, in the specific el^^ats of lea^Wr^'Mp rS^y consider 
iinpdrtant. Brodbelt X1980), after exa:5ining s large nt«l^#' S5tudies. con- 
diodes that the best principals are those vho have adninistrative skills 
(ability to plan* initiate » and mobilise resources and sxippdrt) and ^ho supp^^^rt 
teachers (leave tb^ free to teaeh). Brodbelt 2ound these characteristics 
isi successful scStoIs^ regardless of racial or socioeconomic composition* 
Kaes^^r (lS79a)» in a study of successful schools in OhiOt ob.jserves that gen- 
erally "strong*' buirding leadership that "sets the tone" for the school is 
an inportant factor. More specifically, these principals do a fiaai^er of thitigs 
to foster superior teacher performance: set an ex^ple of and reward quality ^ 
create raechahisas that break iSvOlatibh in both teaching utid planning and in 
turn increase teachers' sense of respoiasibillty. aSd professionalism, and 
encourage Informal activities to boost staff morale. 

Duke aad Meckel (1980) examined the efforts of ti.?o junior high schools to 
deal with attendance problCTS, their roost prevalent discipline problem. 
Using a theoretical framework borrowed from J. R. S^lbraith, they looked at 
five brganizatibhal varl,^bles» two of which include elements of leadership 
and administrative behavior. The first of th*se^ "macrb^level decision^ 
making^" refers to the ways in which disciplinary policy at the school level is 
made. The authors concluded that the schbbli they studied failed increase 
daily attendance and reduce class cutting in part because school administrators 
initiated policy changes arbitrarily and unilaterally — they did not examine 
options in view of any clearly understood objectives of attendance policy, 
and they did not solicit teacher or student participation. The second factor 
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ii ^eiiBnnel background and traiwicg; Bxjke aSd Heckel argue that these schiSi 
afficiais lacked training in analytic and decisi-in-ffiaeng skills i had littjle 
experience with collaborative decision-oakirigi and lacked substastiwe expeftise 
in issues related to poor school attendsnce and pcsssible raaedies. While | 
this study does not contain a positive ex^ple. by iapiication it would bA a 
principal mo seeks participation in decisions but oanages it so that opt:|oi3s 
are considererJ systematically and, exerts influence over the choicef aade.j 
Bickel an? Qraiils (19^5) exanined school clitsate differences between j 
saaples of Louisville high schools with relatively high and low suspensio^ 

f _ 

^ates. Several differences between the principals in the two gr«3ups of spools 
were reported. According to both tea/chers' perceptions and principals' srelf- 
reports. principals in high-suspetssion schools pslaced priaiary emphasis on 
capable performance of their adcainistrative functions aid saw the principal 
as the central figure in the school. Principals in low-suspension schools 
gave Ut^t priority to fostering outual respect between students and staff. 
Prioeipsis in the low-suspension schools sere reported to be more visible 
•round the ifcfcool, while those in the high-suspension schools spent more tlae 
in their offices c The authors note that the literature supports the inference 
that principals' visibility in the school positively affects student tnorale 
and behavior. Low-suspension principals felt they had nore discretion in 
iaking discipline decisions than did high-suspension principals. There was 
no difference between the two groups of schools in studeint perceptions of the 
administration of disct?.itnc policy; student ratings of the consistency «pd 
fairness of enforcement were sinllar in high- ind low-suspension schools. 

Teacher tharflgter<«tics . The effectiveness of teachers in successful 
schools is attributed to a number of personal qualities and attitudes. 
Brddbelt (1986) characterizes "strong te-chers" as those who establish and 
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enforce a clear set of classroota rliles; they r&spond quickly to misbeh^tvior 
but with a variety of techniques; they spend aore tioe on teacMhgi less oii 



school. Kaeser (1979a} describes ^11 6f the successful schools she studied 
as *'child-centere3" rather thaS "subjjgct-ce^tcred," as reflected in the 
attitudes of staff and administrators: a cerssitisent to serving all children^ 
high expectations of teachers and of students^ a '^consistent and constructive" 
approach to student feeSivibr sxsing a vide range of discipline eftorts biat kii 
irf.th an emphasis on self -discipline and profcicfis-solving rather than punistaent, 
Bickel and Quails (1979) found that teachers in low-sucpehsidn schools rated 
their school ibre positively on ail iceas related to school ciioate t&an Hi 
teachers in high-^-suspeAsion schools. These Itexzis inclu<led a$sessme\rit of 
students' respect for teathersi honesty and sincerity of people in the ^tcho<jli 
students* enjoyment of schocl, students* feeiitig of acceptance in school, and 
the school's learning environnient . Teachers* respect for sttidcnts is greater 
in the Idv-suspensioh schools^ according to principals' reports. Classroom 
observers found no differences feietween the two groups of schools in the rela- 
tionship of teacher-student interactions to students' race or sex. Howeverj» 
students in Ibv-suspehiiion schools rated teacl«ers' nonverbal cb^UT^icatibn 
more positively than did students in high-isuspension schools. 

Curriculuni and instructlbh . Brodbelt (1980) noted that in itudiles of 
successful schools, the curricult^ is characterized by structure and '*fit§ 
Ran2gcn:cnt,'* continuous evaluation, reisediation^ er»^ individaalij:ed instruction. 

kaeser (1979a) described the "child-centered" schools in her study as 
thbse which paid attentlbh tb individual needs^ Orgahi^^tibnaily » most 61 
these schools inade use 6t team teachingt flexible scheduling snd grouping 
(e.g. multi-age grouping)^ and individualized instruction (e.g.i Individually 
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Guided Educatibh^iCE) . Anothe^ aspect of tfiese scfedls that they veie 
siinctuied to facilitate exposure and contact betweeh stud^-itits and facility. 
m Che larger schools, this usually meant subdivisions into "h5tises'* or mini- 
schools, in order to redace th§ anonymity and personal distSiSCfe in the larger 
iatting. U additifflS, fcfie .hmise syst,effl is thought to fostir teachers^ sense 
of professiOTiffilisi',, slice it requires professional csoper-ation iteachers 
and respoasibilitf £m a cocnEO-js group of students (Walliae, 1976). 

Soi^on awd Ejemml tW5} imm^ that teadhers eniage iii aore critical 
and disciplinary h^tml&r in traittional classtoosas than in open ones» while 
students' actual ■JSlsfeeJva.'s^ier is noic signif icaiifcly different. While the authors 
acknowledge thm Sfegre is no control for teacher personality or ihteriction 
between personality and type of classroons, they suggest that the setting itself 
helps to set norms for behaAfior. 

Descriptions of curric?«lar and instructional features of alternative 
schools einphasize irtdividualixatibn. but there is considerable variety aaong 
specific progratts, In a surwey of IS volontary alternative schools in 
California, Duke aftd PerSry (1978) identified r.he foitowi^ practi»;es 
{number In parenthsses indicates ni^ber of schools characterized by each 
practice): 

1. provisions for independent itudy (15) 

2. off-campus learning opportunities (14) 
3*. flexible tchedolthg (16) 

4. ^phasii curriculor, relevance (14) 

5. reduced clSiS »iie« (i2) 

6. tutorials (9) 

7; oini-course* (8) 

8. shortened ichool day (8) _ _ _ 

9. outside reioorce people used in Instruction (7). (p. 381} 

Arnove and Strdut (B80) feund individanlized instrv;2tioh isaplemented in 
several ways, including contracts* point systems, anrf prbgrawned instruction, 
in iddltien. the alternative schools they studied bffer*d many support services. 
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since nanjf of their students too wndiagnosed learhitig disabilities arid related 
eedical propleas. 

Size has also been associated with low discipliiie problems and saspensionsi 
Arnove and StrOut (1980) reported that the median student enrcllcer.t of U.S. 
alternative schools is 200, with tsany having fewer than 100 stmdents. The 
typical student staff ratio is 15:1. (Aboat one-third of all alternative 
schools are special programs for disruptive student s^hrbhic truants, 
suspend 1* expelled, dropouts, or in jovenile court,) The average enrbll- 
nent of the schools in Duke and Perry's (1978) study ms 111. Several posi- 
tive cbhsequeeces are attributed to the swill size of alternative schools: 
(15 flexibility in scheduling and instruction (earisbn, 1976; Duke fi Perry, 
i978), (2) access a«d ihfdmality in student-teacher relationships (Kaeser, 
1979a; Dmke S Perry, 1978), (3) consistency among faculty* due to their sisaller 
no^er (Duke & Perry* 1978), and (*) hoaogeneity of students (Duke & Perry* 
1978). (Students in the schools in Duke and Percy's ttudy were self-selected.) 

Student perceptions of cltnate . Bickfel and Quails (1979) used school 
clinate itcns for students that were siailar to the ones they used with 
teachets. They found some differences between low- ahi high-Suspensibh 
schools^ but schobl differences interacted with race and se:k differences. 
White students in iow-suspifisibn schbb£« rated their schbbl cllaate oore 
pbsitively than did black students in both grbups bf schools and white studehti 
in high-suspeniibh schools. 

Tnterr^rfal^ clittate . While the Lbuisville study identified cliaate and 
i««der8hip differencei in ichools with low overall iuspensibn ratei, the dispro- 
portionate suspenstbh of black itudents wis related to these characteristics 
(Bickel 5 Quails, 1979). However, a case study ©f two school districts that 
ejcaained Schbbli with low minority diiprbpbrtlon, in iuspehsibh found that 
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perceptions of a favorable iisterrsciii clinate amd staff support for integra- 
tion separated these schools from those with greater racial disparity 
(Bennett & Harris* 1981); 

These studies suggest that altercative progr^s alone are probably not 
sufficient to cerfect racial disparity in enforceasent of school discipline. 
Rather, the clioate of the school wst reflect ah explicit concern with race 
relations in general and witM interracial fairness in adiihistering discipline. 
School administrators can oahifest this concern in at least two tt-ays. Firsti 
rules governing behavior and estabiishiSi disciplinary offenses should be 
developed with broad participation^ including staff, students and patents. The 
cocffldn expectations for behavior in school that result fross this process shtjuld 
be widely coranunicated throughout the school. In addition^ tardiness atiC other 
attendance-related offenses probably should not be punishable by suspension, 
and vague prohibitions that allow a great deal of discretion in enforc^ent. 
such as "insubordinafcion." should probably be eliminated altogether. The second 
action that administrators can take it to analyze carefully the rea«bh? fOr 
minority suspensions and other disciplirjsry actions. 

Schools should keep records m saa^ension i^clu^ing tise teSsm for the 
suspension, the teacher or staff p^tmi& invsisred, and the race and sex of the 
student Involved. This allows the school principal » psretsts and others to 
analyze the reasons for suspension by race and Ri^^ ini to detenBlne if parti- 
cular teachers or staff laeoibers have problems needing attetitibn. Until the 
lefld,fetihip in a school understands the cause! of disproportionate itnority 
gQBpcnsibn in that school at that tftse, soiations arc lapssaibl?. 

In-service training for teachers and idminiatrators can facilitate the 
tniplanentation cl these pracilc^i. Tcochcre fr^qn.'ritly request in-service train- 
iflg in ciassrooa tnanagwieht itmsediitiiy ift«r desegregation begins md umh progratas 
have been found to reduce discip^llne problems in recently desegregated schools. 
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Administrators can also benefit froa ita-s€rvice training in developing and 
adaitjistefiiig rules of conduct and in establishing a positive ifsterraciai 
cliroace (Smylxe ^ Havley^ 1981). 

Cfeapter StcEary 

Alternative practices have been exazdned in the areas of student assign- 
ment tr» acadesiic prograsis, organization of ecadeoic programs, and student 
discipline. 

Student assigment relies heavily on the use of standardized testing. 
Since taeati performance differences asiong racial and ethnic groups are presently 
veil-established^ resegregatioh is a frequent result of the use of tests. The 
procedures of test development, however, could be altered to include more 
ninority group data in the development of iteias^ nortding procedures ^ and the 
estabiisfinent of reliability and validtcyi Jn addition to these changes in 
the psychcanetric bases of tests, test i^seras: need to be well-versed in the 
psychobetric properties and Interpretation of tests^ as well as in behavioral 
scii*ncc literature about test Jtse with ©Indrity group children, 

in addition to testJ.nt itself^ the assesstsent process includes the referral 
of children for testing and the broad range of interactions between the child 
and the school psychologist and other school personneit Several alternatives 
were identified that are aimed it changing the m€ of the referral by both 
teachers and psychblbgistSi Ihcluding m increased mphA&is on coi^mltMt^n 
and help in the regular classroom rather than on znmmatit ii^ii^g^^ Five 
conceptual models 61 ndhdiscriminatbry asscssincnt wcire Ititrodueed md evaluated: 
p«ych«n>^tric5 *1tA*n*rive, tranRacrionali ecblbgicai* and interdisciplinary. 
It was conclucjed that none of these models tan stand lil^ne* Rather, elements 
of all of thcni should be included in an integrated fhi S<Xi?A ii one 

approach to an integrated mdci non-discriminatory assesiraeht^ but hot 
necessarily the definitive om. 

Alternative brgani^tiohal practices for eiafcegbritjii programs have the 
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COTiisch feature of attempting to prosride greater integration of cat^brical 
services into the regular school ptograia. In cecipensatory education; alter- 
nate ways of allocating funds and regulating their use have resulted iii reduced 
use of pull-out in schools vith large aunbers of eiigibie itcdents. In additibhi 
the use of consultant teachers should facilitate the prbvisibfl of coapensatory 
services in the regular classrOds. 

in special education, recent emphasis has been on the placing of handi- 
capiJed children the "least restrictive enviroronent" that is afjfjrbpriate, or 
"nainscre^hg," defined here as at least part-tiioe placement in a regular 
classroon. Very few significant differences in academic perfonsance have 
been found between mainstreaffled BIR children rad chose in special classes. In 
sone cases, B!R children have been Bainstreaned into low-track classes and 
racially or ethnically segregated classes. The potential for reducing resegre- 
gatibn through aaihstreaning, then, depends on tlse extent to which regular 
classes are integrated and organized hitcrbgehedUSly. 

In bilingual education, a continuiia of organizational st.rategies was pro- 
posed, ranging froo ah individual learning plan to a total school district 
organization. If proiT^s are one-way, some segregation is probably inevitable 
especially if ssail numbers of LEP students arc involved. Enphssis should 
b® placed on part-time integration. With larger huthberi 6§ LEP students, two- 
way bilingual magnet programB are oore fe«sible air>d more ihtegTatives if 
sufllciene numbers of non-tEP studehtt pare iclpate. 

The effectiveness of cfeiihged in student ssslgtroant practices arid In the 
brganiifJitica of categorical programs is cohtlngeht upon the organization of 
regular classroom instruction tot diverse groups of students. Several 
approaches to classrootn heterogeneity have been developed. Individaaiized 
in4£f«ceion techniques can b,; cutslilued with fl«Ki&l« grouping in order to facili- 
tate interracial contact within ra«s«roor.s. Cooperative iearnlng techniques 
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make, explicit use of small heterogeneous grotips and have been fotind to ^provi; 
both minority student achievenient and race relations. Peer tutoring programs 
have been sbovh to be especially beneficial for low-achieving student tiitbrSi 
but there is very little evidence on mixed^race tutoring pairs* teacr-o rgani zed 
schddisj in which heterogeneous groups of students are divided into "houses" 
or nini-scbbdls with a cbmbn group of teachers ^ have enhanced the develbpiaeht 
of interracial friendships and positive interracial climate. 

Alternative student discipline practices are aimed at reducing but-^bf- 
schooi suspension thrbagfi the u^e of in-^chooi suspension programs that include 
a variety of counseling and other interveatldji techniques, "time-^ut" or 
"cbblihg-bff" rbbms^ and ih^schbbl suspehslbh centers where students continue 
their academic work or receive special instructioti. Reports on many pf these 
programs have indicated decreased out^^bf -^school suspensions and low recidivism. 
There is also evidence, however, that some alternative program^ are just as 
racially imbalanced as out-of-^ school suspension -has been. Experts therefore 
recoiroehd careful attentibh to this issue and thbrbugh analysis of the reasons 
for excess minority group disciplinary ]^ctions. Schools that have low suspen- 
sion ratesi but not necessarily comparable minority and majority group rates, 
are rated more pbsitively oh school climate then thbse with higher suspension 
rates. Schools with little or no disparity in minority group suspension rates 
are characterized by positive interracial climate and staff support for 
integration. 
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eS^TER F0DR 
FEDERAL POLICY: ISSUES M> IMPLICATIONS 
Introduction 

The evidence presented in this report supports the conclusion that resegre- 
gation within desegregated public schools is extensive* We have found evidence 
of substantial resegregation in academic prograSs—ability groupings tracking * 
compensatory education, special edijcatiori^ and bilingual education— due to 
methods of student assignment and program organization. T?e have also found 
that school disciplinary practices, most notably suspension, contribute to 
resegregation due t^ the ways in which school rules are made and applied. 

School desegregation is a mechanism for educational change as well as a 
way of achieving larger social goals* As an externally Imposed change, however, 
desegregation cannot fulfill its intent if it is incompatible with school cul- 
ture and organization. Resegregation is a manifestation of such incompati^ 
bility. its occurrence undermines the achievement of the educational and 
social goals of school desegregation by reducing opportunities for equal 
education of minority students and for positive interracial contacts among all 
students. 

While racial and ethnic bias of school pert'onnel cannot be discounted as 
a factor, a more compelling reason for resegregation is that the sources of this 
phenomenon are found Jn the organizational routines of most schools. Alter- 
native methods of student assessment^ instructional organization, and school 
discipline that recognize student diversity and facilitate interracial contact 
are available^ These alternatives, however, require organizational change in 
most schools for th^lr implementation* 

in order fblf schools to reduce or eliminate within-schbbl resegregation, 
they must adopt hew ways of assessing student performance, organizing instruc- 
tion, and dealing with student beSavior. Student assessment should incorporate 
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a wide range of information from a variety of sources and should be interpreted 
by well-informed "consumers" of testing inf oriaation. Instruction should be 
organized so that students have opportunities for educational interaction 
with diverse groups of students. Special support services should be provided 

with as TRiich iritegratibh into the regular curriculum as possible. Student 
disciplihe should CTphasize keeping students in school and dealing with the 
sources of student behavior problems, including the influence of school cli- 
mate on behavior and the development and application of equitable school rul^s. 
These practices, of course, require that knowledec of specific techniques 
be made available to school personnel. Equally important, however, is the 
development of skills that allow such knowledge to be successfully put to use. 
Many of the assessment and instructional techniques discussed in this report 
rely heavily on consultation ambt^ professionals with different specializations. 
Psychoibgists, special and regular teachers, atld other school personnel 
must establish consultative and coiiaborative relationships in order to plan 
and provide programs for diverse groups of students. Professional consul- 
tation is an especially important part of the role of specialists who should 
provide support for regular teachers as well as services for individual stu- 
dents. 

Another requirement for iinpiementatibn of practices to reduce resegrega- 
tion is an enhanced capacity for planning and management at both the school 
and classroom levels, increasing the diversity of students and programs in 
regular classrooms increases the complexity of instructional planning and 
coordination for teachers. School administrators need to assure the coordi- 
nation of special programs with each other and with the regular curriculum. 
School-wide planning processes for the development of behavior standards and 
discipline procedures should also be instituted. Planning for desegregation 
should iriciude consideration of res^regatJbn and ways to avoid it. Because 
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resegtegation has many sources » its eiiininiti6S requires a coihprehensive approach 
that considers these sources in relationship to each other and to desegregation. 

implications for the Federal Role 
The central pu^p5se of this study has been to identify the £-^tent and 
causes of resegregation and to iuigest some school level practices that can re^ 
duce the racial isolation of students within schools. This study has not sought 
to develop deta,ile53 Inderal strategies that foUx^ from our review and analysed 
of the available evidence. Rather, this report identifies some general direc- 
tions for federal policy. Further analysis will be necessary to turn the sum- 
mary prescriptions for federal actioh into specific programs and modifications 
of status and regulations. Nonetheless, the step from the general statements 
below to particular policy proposals is not a long one and the research reviewed 
above will facilitate further inquiry and action. 

The directions for federal policy outlined here assume that the federal 
government should not 4ictate specific instructional practices in order to play 
a role in reducing resegregation. Rather, the federal government can facili- 
tate state and local efforts to do so iti several ways. First, categorical pro- 
grams and regulations that inadvertently contribute to resegregation can be 
amended. Second, research on existing alternatives and development of additional 
ones can be stimulated. Third, dissemination of research and technical assis- 
tance for implementing specific alternatives and for developing planning and 
coordination processes can be provided. Fourth, professional development pro- 
grams that include alternative practices and fostering consultation and plan- 
ning skills can be supported. The r^ainder of this chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of each of these federal strategies for reducing resegregation. 
CateRoricai Programs 

These programs provide funds for special educatioral ierVices for 
tirget groups and inadvertently c5StribuEe to resegregation due to a combina^ 
tion of factS^i. Separate programs for identifiable and often vell-organiz^ 
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constituency groups are politically attractive to leglslatars* Prograiii regula- 
tions encourage the segregation of eligible stuaehts for ihstructioh through 
requirements for separate supplesoentary services and expenditures. When the 
eligible populations for categorical prdgraros are disi roportionately composed 
of iinbrity group studchts^ as is the case for compensatory^ bilingual i and 
some special education services, resegr^ition occurs through pull-out programs 
arid self-contained classes. The resegregative effects of these programs are 
exacerbated vheh individual children are eligible for several prograins and 
receive the services of each through multiple pUll outs or by being placed in 
a separate track. 

Categorical programs can be re-structured in two ways that could reduce 
resegregation. First, the regulations of individual programs can be amended^ 
Requirements such as the supplementation provision of Title 1 should be re- 
interpreted so that state and Ibcai administrators do i»t understand puii but 
to be the only way to satisfy it. While pull but has not been mandated, It 
has been viewed as the o^Jy alternative by many school admihistiratbrs. Alter- 
native ways ojF assuring fiscal accountability that do not encourage separate 
services for accounting purposes should be explored. The new racndments to 
Title i which authorize simplifying record keeping and reporting requir^sents 
provide an opportunity to clarify this points 

A second strategy deals with the management of categorical programs and 
the intergoverimchtal relations involved. Each prpgram is admicistered 
separately at ail leveis of goverrorat; the Impact of multiple program opera- 
tion and overlap among target groups in schools and studehfts does not fall in 
the dOTain of any single agency. Schools have little incwtive to consolidate 
services for Mltiply eligible children or to Integrate services Into regular 
instruction whea fondixig applications Md reviews of expenditures are disaggre- 



gated. KiiBbroaih »d Hill (1981) recbnSfiend: **Federal idrribe and monitor- 
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fprclng local admlnlitritbri to deal separately with an abtonmoas fedvi^ral 
bureau for every program**' 

Application procedures can be altered to stimulate local planning and 
cbdrdihatibh of categorical services in relation to desegri^gation and to th^ 

total school program. Such changes vbuld probably involve some degree of 
federal and state administrative reorganization and differential federal 
adjnihistratibn among states. Goettel (19?!) pm iygg<?sted the development of 
contractual arrahganehts in which states and the federal govei^iment establish 
a comprehensive plan including all funding sources, A model for this pro-* 
cedure is the Califortila School Improvement Program, in vhich school districts 
submit consolidated applicatibhs fbr all state education futids. Federal offi- 
cials have been critical of this approach because state and federal funds are 
cbcnbined and administered jointly, title I and state compensatory education 
funds, fbr example^ are combined. Several other states have also instituted 
processes for program and grant cbbrdihatibht with varying d^rees bf success, 
the centrifugal forces that mitigate against iuch efforts at the national level 
can be just as strong at the state level (Berke fi Demarest» 1978). Where 
opportunities to do comprehensive planning Invblvihg multiple programs have 
existed, many districts have chosen not to ^rsae t***« approach (Rubin 5 Davids 
1981). Local management resources may not be adequate for the task, this 
suggests that l^islative cbhsblidatibn bf programs into block grants to the 
states is probably not a panacea for the pfbbl«DBiii bf categbrlcal grant adminis*- 
tration. 

As Kimbroogh #nd Hill noted tn their conclusion tb the i^gregate E fX^ctf o f 
Federal Educa tion Progrro s (1981), i^ile: 

. . . some form of reducing the barriers thst^ 

prbgrams is desirable, [njot all forms of consolidation are equally 
constructive. In the interest bf the nation's neediest students and 
schools^ the best form bf cbnsblidatibn wbu^ be one that Increased 
local ediicatbrs* flexibility while continuing tb ensure that federal 
funds both increase and target the resc/urces available for the education 
of disadvantaged students, (p* 

O if categbrlcal prc^rams for the disadvantaged are to be placed tn block 

^ Ms 
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grahtSi careful attehtibh should be given to the problezii of targeting resources^ 
the heed for mechahisiiis support for coinpreh^h^lve planning and cobrdiriation* 
and the need to provide technical assistance to tEAs. A strategy which would 
allow states to present arid implement coinprehensive coordination plans for 
ianaging Suitiple prograns might generate models that could be iricbrpbrated into 
future regulations or federal officials might devise progra^rSing approaches to 
schools iri which many studerits with special needs are concentrated. 

The reiaticnship of service delivery programs to the enforcement bf civil 
rights guararitees is another aspect of program administration that affects 
resegregation. While the grbups prbtected by civil rights regulations clcseiy 
parallel the recipient groups of categorical assistance, the two activities are 
administered separately by the Office ef Civil Rights and the program bureaus 
and offices in the Department of Education, respectively. Otily iti ESAA has there 
been a formal linkage requiring that civil rights COTpliance be established 
prior .to receipt of grant funds arid there was no formal linkage with categori- 
cal program personnel; indeed ESM regulations aimed at avbldlrig racial isois- 
tion were appareritly seen by school systems as conflicting with other program 
regulations which targeted aid to studerits iri racially isolated settings; itore 
recently J a memorandum of understanding vas adopted between OCR arid the Office 
of Special Education regar.dirig erifotcenent of P;t; 94-iA2, which combines 
regulatory and service delivery provisions. These instances, however, are 
exceptibris arid tidt the rule- 

eioiser cooperation between OCR officials and federal program aSinistra- 
tors vdild reduce the iikelihobd of different arms bf the federal government 
workimg at cross purposes. For example, t^e ^ guidelines on bilingual educa- 
tion contain a nraber of provisions regarding segregatibri bf LEP students, y€t 
ESEA title Vii funds for bilirigual education programs were not contingent upon 
compliance with such safeguards. Clear links between progr^ monitoring arid 
civil rights e^orc^ent at the federal level could foster greater coherence 
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in state arid local policies regarding resegregatibh issues. 

eiearly^ resegregatibn is not the only effect of categorical aid that 
could be axnellorated by changes in regulations and the brgahiiatibri of these 
programs. Nor are these changes alone liRely to elfaninate resegregatSoft, How- 
ever, to the extent that schools keep children with special needs in separate 
groups for administrative rather than educational reasons ^ i:hahges in the 
regulations concerning implenentation could be di=^signed to remove obstacles 
to local planning and coordination and possibly provide incentives for such 
efforts. 



In the course of gathering ami analyzing infonnatidh for this report ^ ve 
have become acutely aware of specific reseatch needs in several areas related 
to resegregation. ALsost every topic we investigated is characterizcsd by gaps 
in data and analysis on sources of the problemi or by a paucity of alternative 
models to reduce the problem, or both* Frequently, the assertion thnt resegfe- 
gat ion occurs is built on fragmented piecej$ of collateral evidence, because 
much of the research oh educational practices is tlot conducted in a desegre- 
gated settiztg or the racial context is not specified. 

Research, when it involves the evaluation of specific practices^ tan seldom 

be translated directly into new pi^llcy or programmatic recoiiSDendations with 
great confidence* Thus^ the fmding of researcii based maclels in local agencies 
and the assessment of the effectiveness of these models, along with the identi* 
ficatioh and evaluatibh of extant prbgrams of presumptive effectiveness is a 
necessary adjunct of research. 

The topics about which it seems research, development, evaluation and 
dissaninatich would be most important for making further progress in the 
redaction of desegregation are: 

1. ipstructibnal teclmi^ue^-for teach ing hete r^^^en^ ^s groups of s tgde nts. 






Only cbbperativti learning techniques among the flescible and heterb- 



geneoas grouping practices are backed by empirical evidence that 
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2, Scheduling I grouping and ihstructidnal practices to facilitate Inter- 
acti on i inoni heterogeneoos hlgfi school stodentS i Resegregation is 



particularly acute iti high schools where differentiation of the curri- 

culuiii is most pronounced; there is alm6§t ho infbrmaribh about strategies 
to znitigare the separation that occurs* 

3. Bisctplihe techniques^ including alternative forms of In-schonl stig ^. 

^>en^4Q n, that reduce the disproportion a lity of s uspen si on s or j s xc l g- 

siohs of minority g?oup childrefi ^ The literature is replete with 

example^ of techniques, btit there is an absence of cocn^^arisoh among 

prograzss that would allow identification of progiram characteristics 

that are linked to desirable outcomes in different settings. There 

is also little evaluation data that assesses impact on disproportionate 

minority auspehsiohs* 

6. FK^rther -development and evaluation of psycRolbgical asisessmeht techniques 

for evalAxat ing minority children fairly , tfiere is little evidence 

to suggest how currently developed experimehtai techniques affect 

assessment and placement of min&rity group children* 

5. Development and aa^sessment^^^& ltemative approaches to the del ivery 

of categorical services % Little sustained analysis of effects of 

alternatives to pull out programs has been accomplished. 

Meeting these needs in research and development reqtiires an awareness of 

the relationships between desegregation and school policies and practices that 

result in resegregation. the establishnent of these linkages is difficult 

because of the disjbln'ied nature of the conduct of education and other social 

science research and its diss^inatibn. AcadiMic specializations tend to be 

quite narrow. These are barriers between basic and applied research, even 

within a single institution, and between research and model or product develop- 

tncnt. The joining of different topics and types of research with a cbtanbn 

^ focus on resegregation can take place at mat^ levelSt frosa a single institute 



or university to the federal goverranent* Such linkage efforts represent the 
trstablisktent of a "learhihg cycle" that is analogous to the individuai learning 
process^ in which data (experience) analysis (reflection), cc ncept and hypothe- 
sis {or-./ct i"^.. ar.i testing are related in a sequential but also cyclical pro- 
cess. The e5tablish.T.tjnt of a federal research and deveiopment system coordinated 
perhaps by the Oi^'fice of Educational Research and improvensent in the Department 
of Education based on this tnodei would encounter foraidable problems of inter- 
agency cbbrdihatibn and resistance frptn universities and research firnis (€r^in 
& Hawley, 1981) • 

The itnportance of the federal role in research deveibproertt and dissemina- 
tion activities cannot be overstated. The liznited resources and urgent demands 
for funds to meet imnediate prbgraimatic needs at the local and state levels 
make it unlikely that research will be supported. Where local districts 
develop coordination strategies or instructional itnbdels to cope inore effectively 
with their own needs » there is little incentive to evaluate or disseminate 
thQse results to other districts with similar needs. 
l!iiss^inatton and Technical Assistance 

The development of new knowledge through research, model building and 
evaluation, in itself is hot enough to effect changes in resegregatibn prac- 
tices of federal, state and local education agencies. Policy makers and 
practitioners need to be told about new knowledge in ways that they will find 
meaningful to the solutions of problems they see as important, these instru- 
ments of federal policy can serve this function: dissCTinatibn^ technical 
assistance and prbf essibhal development. We discuss the third of these in the 
next section of the report. 

Just as resegregation cuts across the bbtmdaries of service delivery pro- 
gf^Si it also intersects many technical assistance activities, which are 
usually organized cat^orically tb parallel federal grant programs. Tecfmical 
assistance for Irplementing categorical programs typically has been concerned 
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with neither desegregation nor resegregStibn. Rather, it is focused on 
adfl^inistrative and service delivery procedures for achieving compliance • 

Conversely, race desegregation-related technical assistance programs 
have not often addressed within-school segregation except, perhaps^ with 
respect to issues involving disciplin/e. While this is one of the categories 
of assistance that can he offered by the Race Desegregation Assistance Centers 
(FffiAe*s)» many of these centers apparently have hot fbcusid on resegregation 
or on instructional planning and management (Hawl^y §r Schapira, 1980). In 
addition, the RDAC^a lack cbordlriation with other types of technical assistance^ 
such as categorical program assistance and sex and national origin ninbrity 
desegregation centers. 

in order for technical assistance to be effective in eliminating resegre*- 

gation, it heeds to focus oh linking the management M imp! ©neh tat ion bf 

desegregatibn and bther service delivery: 

Federal policymakers need to recog^aite that the sheer number of separate 
programs is the soarce of many problems* • % A significant task, 
then* Is to help local districts devise programalng strategies for 
multiple program Schools* and to help local officials coord iuate prep 
grams at the schcbl level* • . . Most federal programs provide funds 
for their bwn management, but there is nb money br specific technical 
assistance to help i(^cal districts devise an integrated strategy across 
federal programs. Local districts should be given resources for coordi- 
nation and be furnished with examples of successful prograea integration. 
<Kimbrbugh & Hill* 1981^ p. 43) 

There are several ways in v^hich the federal xole in fostering a rebrtenta- 
tibh of desegregatibn technical assistance might be structured. Several options 
were explbred in a o^brandutt by Rawley <1981). They include: (1) the direct 
funding of LEAs to purchase Mchnicai assistance, (2) cbbrdinatibn bf listing 
mechanisms for research and teck^^ical assist^ce« so that information related 
to desegregatibn frbm different agemcies might be package<l and disseminated^ (3) 
the creation of a small technical assistance office, and (4) suppbrt bf a research 
and deveibpacnt center to assist state agencies. This mead is attached as 
Appradix A. 
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Prof ess lonai-Deveioptnent 

The content of fcdiraily supported progrfflns for teacfier ia«catidn and in- 

service staff deveiopment has often paralleled the definition of target popo- - 
latibns for service delivery prograos; training programs for teachers of 
handicapped and limited-Ehglish-speaUng children in schools and colleges of 
education have been funded to provide personnel to inpl^ent categorical pro- 
grans for these groups. In-service workshops to train ranedial reading and 
sath specialists have produced teachers for Title I and othei compensatory 
programs. Some technical assistance efforts have used teacher training as a 

key part of their efforts. 

In addition to support for training of specialized teachers and other 

school personnel, Che federal gbvernaeht has provided funds for in-service and 
teachers center prograas on iapleanenting instructional inhbvatlohs, classrobtn 
luanagCTent, and other issues that have relevsff^e to resegregation. What has 
been Ucking is an integration of these efforts within the context of desegre- 
gatibh. Staff development prograas for regular teacfiers tn resegregixtioh 
issues and alternatives should go beyond the discrete sources of the problem. 
The capacities of teachers and aSainistrators to iinplcment these changes are 
enhanced by training in planning and tnanageinent . This is an area that in- 
service training progr^s have frequently ignored and one that is important to 
successful ixjxrodyctlon of innovations in scSools CBenaah i McLaughlin* 1978). 

the recent cbhsolidation of many professional deveio^ent programs inclu- 
ding Teacher Corps, Teacher enters, ESAA and others into a block grant 
greatly reduces the possibilities of influencing professional development thromgh 
federal regulation of programs. This trend ccupled with the lack of effective 
training models and instructional «xd managmeht strategies for dealing with 
the problms that give rise to resegregation suggests that greater attention 
ffiust be focused on research and development and technical assistance that will sup- 
port eff^rti 6i state and Ideal education agencies in the professional developacnt of 
their personnel i Ql J 
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the central purpose of tfits study bas been to Identify the Mxt'^nt and 
causes of resegregatibn and to suggest sorn^ school level practices tftat can 
reduce racial isolation vithlh schools. This ^t'uiy has not sought to develop 
detailed federal strategies, but suggests s^e gcsierai directions for fedeial 
pbiicvi 

To sooe extent f^erai programs tfiroogh targeting and accountability 
requirements have contributed to the dev^lojKiirat and maintenance of resegr^a^^ 
ttve practices* "Riis Is most drmatically seen where students are pulled 
out of regular classes to recieiv^ several cwpensatory servlcftfii TheSf^e pro^* 
grms can be restructured to make it clear that pull out is not the only way 
to meet target^'ng reqqirmentc, to allw coordination of multiple program 
services and to provide states and localities with models ff r prc^raiB ihte-^ 
gratton, if programs are cotxsblidated^ attention needs to be given to the 
problem of seeing that resources cbntinua to be targeted towards educationally 
needy students and that fchool districts receive tSe necessary technical 
assistance to manage the program. 

The greatest eeurcf of resegregative practices appears td be the ttadi- 
tionai organizational and academic practices of schools* Here the cleat 
tieed for research, development, and dissaainatioh of effective techniques 
for working with heterogenecsis groups of students, iittiplisi^ strat^ies 
that cuSb dlsprbportipnate suspensibtts of minority stufietJtSt development 
of useful noisr-discriminatory ass«im«nt tecRnitjues. Tfeis is a critical n«ed 
unlifosly to be met at any other le\tel of goverimient. 
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Context 



in June, both the SeiTiate and the House passed budgets which placed the * 
Emergency School Assistance Act program and the Title IV (Civii Rights Act) 
program into the state block grant and eliminated funding for the programs. 
Since this action follows the proposal of the Administration, this memo 
assumes that these desegregation assistance programs will be the responsi** 
bility of the states, ^e questions with respect to federal policy toward 
desegregation are essentially two: 

1) Will SER continue to have a role in the enforcement of Title VI 
as it relates to block grant monies distributed by states to 
school districts? 

2) Should the federal government seek to provide technical assistance 
to state agencies concerned wich desegregation? 

this memo is addressed to the second of these two questions. This memo 
provides an overview of five different ways the federal government might 
respond to the iieeds of LTSAs for technical assistance ^to facilitate effective 
desegregation. 
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Do-J^ifr jteed ^chntcal Assistance to Factlttate Effective Desegregatiw? 

it seems reasonably certain that the answer to the qoestion Just pose<l 
is affirmative. This cbhclusibh follows from the fbilowihg propositions: 

i; Many school syst^s continue to face imresoived problems after 
having been desegregated » including resegregation. 

2. Even in the absence of any pressure from the executive branch of 
the federal government » many school systems will be desegregated as 
a result of new or continuing court action or the actions of itate 
agencies ; 

3« There Is insufficient e3q>ertise in iDOSt LE&'a to address the unique 
issues posed by desegregation # 

4. The normal sources of tnservice training, such as schools of educa- 
tion or teachers centers (should tKey continue to exist), do not 

_ _ __ 

generally offer training related to desegregation and do hot have 

the resources to do so. 
What type of technical assistance do school systems need? Needs range 
from help in drawing plans to minimize public transpbrtatibh and maximize 
student continuity in a given school to the idevelopment and topiementation of 
syst^s for prbmbtihg academic achievement in keterbgenebus classrooms and 
for achieving discipline ixi an equitable and effective sahher^ These and 
other heeds usually cbhfrbht schbdli more or less 8lmuli> gsously so that 
incremental strategies for itaff development are ihsuffldLcht, 

Pdli^ Options 

1. Do hbtSihg: allow states or private industry to provide technical 
assistance without federal support to states or I£A*a. 

2i Provide fuhds directly to LEA's to purchase the technical assistance 
^ey require. 

3. Coordinate existing mediahi^Bs for research and technical assistance 
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CO provide Infdrtniti&n to sttte igenctcii 

4. ereate a small office fOr technical assistance to states that woiild 
serve one or both of cho .'Ttmctions: 

to provide transitional capacity building assistance, 
b. to collect, synthesize and disseainate relevant information 
over tiise. 

5. Sopport a research and development center to aisist state agencies. 
Another hypothetical option is to provide technical assistance directly 

to tEA's fran a federal or federally funded agency * We aaiume that this 
option is incongruent with Administration policies. 

toaiysts 6L Options 

Option One; J>6 Hbthlhg 

Under this option whatever needs school systems had for technical assistance 
woatd be purchased from the private sector or provided by a agencies. 

Advantages: 

There would be no cost to the federal government. . 

The needs for technical assistance to promote deiegregation^would 
be weighed igalnst other needs in terms of local and state budgetary 
allocations. 



There ti little money to be made privately so that consultant* tend 
to be indtvtduals *?ttS^llmi^ed experience and almost no familiarity 
with research or information about developments nationally. 

S(»e technical assistance capabilities now exist in SEA's but this 
is true of only a handful of itates. Host states that do have 
capacity have been supported with federal funds i 

If states were to try to devetbp expertise in the absence of federal^ 
support, they wotsld have to draw on the resources of other states antf 
no v^de now exist* for aoiag so. The TasS p^^V«V^;8^*f^°? 
Strategies of the Education Commission of the StaceSj, which was sup- 
ported la part ixom federal funds, is no longer la fuH operation- 
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O pt ton IVo; Dirge tiy ^TQgid^4^s to Purchase Technical Assistance 
Advantages : 

Would provide tEA's with resources thus creating a market for techni- 
cal assistance to which private Industry or the 6tates might respond. 

Would put lea's In a better position to define their needs and select 
the type of assistance they want than would other options. 



Miftd vantages: 

LEA^s nay be able to define their needs but may lack the expertise to 
determine wbb can best meet those needs. 

the private "market" for technical assistance would hot be robust nor 
would It be predictable lb that private centers with Institutional 
stability and expertise are unlikely to develop. Private sector 
technical asslstuce would probably be based on Individual of ferlngi 
and individuals would lack the scope of expertise to be helpful across 
the broad range of issues confronting desegregitlhg school districts. 

The present absence of itate agency providers^ which is the current 
situation In many states, would not be rraedied without direct sup- 
port from states or the federal government becausetEA funding of 
state agencies would be onstable and inadequate. Some state! would 
probably have difficulty with thcbaslc prwalsi: there are few other ^ 
precedents for LEA discretionary "purdxasc" of state services. 
- - — - - I 

Option Three: Coordinate Existing Mechrotynft for R^a«rgh mmA t*ch?-i^gi 

Several federal programs develop information and provide technical 

assistance that li relevant to desegregation These include the Office for 

Civil Rights, mt. the National Diffusion Network, the Right to Read Program, 

programs for handicapped children, blilngual programs, and others. Information 

about effective practices and prbgrau related to desegregation could be gleaned 

from esdeting prbgrtfBS, could be synthesized and/or packaged, and disseminated 

to state and local agencies* A small staff would be rei}ulred but direct servlcei 

and much of the dissoBinatlbn could be bandied by other progrim offices serving 

school districts and states in «^icfa desegregation is a ^ntinuing concern^ 

Advantages : 

1. Very low cbst^ 

2. Bbes not pose a^ ^reat to edocati^ agacies. 

O , 3* B^ihasixes the intezreiatldnskips beci^n desegregation «id 
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other ichooi-ievel policies ; 
Disadvantages: 

1. infonnation and assistance provided would net be very great; 

2. Desegregation wowld receive secondary priority and reSpbhsi- 
biitty for ensuring that the information and assistance heeded 
WPS provided would be diffuse. 

3. Staff training would have to be extensive. 

Option FottT! Create a Small Desegregati on teghnicai Assistance Office 

A snail office of technical asststwice with oiitreich capacity could be 
established. This Office would as its first priority ^ assist states to develop 
their own capabtttttes for technical assistaiice. Its second priority might be 
to collect* synthesize and disseminate rel^iht Information over time. The 
office would rely as much is possible on other agencies (see Option Threi 
Jbbve). Its functions would include information gathering, identifying research 
needs of education agencies, model development * and training for ctvti iightB ^ 
compliance, needs assessment and program development and implementation. 
Advantages: 

Would permit Iplormatlo^ to be developed^ that would be more helpful 
to agTOcies reiponsibie for desegregation. 

Would be tmintrusive. 

Would creite strengths in state education agencies tliat do not 
exist in most States. 

Would be wponsive to the probability that states are unlikely to 
develop ?:heir own technical assistance capacity without financial 
ihCentives and external cec&ical expertise. 

Would retain a priority on desegregation that would facilitate the 
diss«inatlon of Information and successful practices. 

Disadvantages: 

Would result ill desegregation being treated as a problem discreet 
from other education issues. 

Would be more costly than Options One and Three. 

The expertise does not ^st* at least la any one oTgailiatlonai 
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unit» to staff iuch a federal office* (Though Title IV offices 
that presumably will be phased outi along With some Washington based 
personnel^ could provide the necessary staff.) 

Option Five: Support a Research and Development Center to Assist State Agencies 

This alternative could supplement Options Three or Four. This activity 

would be pursued so as to provide a mechanism better suited for knoviedge 

development and evaluation than are (line) operating programs. Its funding 

could go through NIE or it could be directly funded by the federal operating 

unit responsible for providing technical assistance (if there is one), it 

might be based in a unit like the Education Commission of the States (ECS) 

or a university, or it could be a private organization. 

Advantages : 

Would prv>vlde a more positive role for the f ederai government in 
developing new knowledge about effective desegregation strategies « 

States lack the mechanism to ^3vei6p knowledge from other political 
jurlsdlctlotis. ^ 

Would foster the concentration of technical expertise in wayi not 
usually possibli in an operating unit of the federal bureaucracy. 

Assistance froa such a center might be wre readily accepted by state 
and local agencies. 

Disadvantages : 

Mechanisms t^ foctts such a cater on the needs of states local and 
private education agencies would have to be developed* 



Wbuld add- costs to other options. 

May lead to Mnfus ion over responsibility for meeting state and local 
technini assistance needs. 

Unless care was t^n to assure otherwise » desegregation might not be 
treated as a probl» that is inextricably part of almost all education 
service provisim racially mix^ school districti* 

Omc lt a ding C o ggBi e nts 

There seems little doobt that some form of federally supported tedmical 

assistance related ti> desegregation iioold be ii^icomed by state and locsl agencies^ 
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At the same timet it ieeini cleir that states and private brgahizittons viii 
not develop adeqaate technical assiitahce cipicity without federal aid. 

it seems isportant that efforts be nade c6 treat desegregation is ah issue 
that should be dealt with as part of the eversll effort by education agencies 
to foster equity and provide quality learning opportunities. This suggests 
that a hew apprbach to technical assistance nay be required that seeks to 
assist states and school systems to Jeal^ ih a coherent and interrelated way, 
with the range of program development and tmprovemeht heeds most Systems shduld 
be addressihg as part of ah overall piaa for the delivery of evocation and 
related services. Perhaps ah Office for Technical Assistahce with expertise 
that cuts across program areas should be cbhstdercdi SucB ah office would assiit 
states and, thrbup states # districts to develop c^stsprehensive prbgrims for 
meeting educational needs and would then facilitite the linking of expertise 
and resources from the different program areas so as to be of greater assistance. 
Such «h office would also serve to help identify sources of thterprogram 
inconsistencies and opportohttiei for program reforms aimed at making federal 
programs more responsive to the needs of different pbpulattohs as these heeds 
are addressed by state and local igehcies. 
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